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In the Editor’s Study of Harper’s Magazine for June, 
Wm. D. Howells presents the conservative side of the 
problem of immorality in fiction: “One of the great 
newspapers the other day invited the prominent American 
authors to speak their minds upon a point in the theory 
and practice of fiction which had already vexed some of 
them. It was the question of how much or how little 
the Amercian novel ought to deal with certain facts of 
life which are not usually talked of before young people, 
and especially young ladies. Of course the question 
was not decided, and we forget just how far the balance 
inclined in favor of a larger freedom inthe matter. But 
it certainly inclined that way; one or two writers of the 
sex which is somehow supposed to have purity in its 
keeping (as if purity were a thing that did not practi- 
cally concern the other sex, preoccupied with serious 
affairs) gave it a rather vigorous tilt to that side. In 
view of this fact it would not be the part of prudence to 
make an effort to dress the balance; and indeed we do 
not know that we were going to make any such effort. 
But there are some things to say, around and about the 
subject, which we should like to have some one else say, 
and which we may ourselves possibly be safe in suggest- 
ing. One of the first of these is the fact, generally lost 
sight of by those who censure the Anglo-Saxon novel 
for its prudishness, that it is really not such a prude 
after all; and that if it is sometimes apparently anxious 
to avoid those experiences of life not spoken of before 
young people, this may be an appearance only. Some- 
times a novel which has this shuffling air, this effect of 
truckling to propriety, might defend itself, if it could 
speak for itself, by saying that such experiences hap- 
pened not to come within its scheme, and that, so far 
from maiming or mutilating itself in ignoring them, it 
was all the more faithfully representative of the tone of 
modern life in dealing with love that was chaste, and 
with passion so honest that it could be openly spoken of 
before the tenderest bud at dinner. It might say that 
the guilty intrigue, the betrayal, the extreme flirtation 
even, was the exceptional thing in life, and unless the 
scheme of the story necessarily involved it, that it would 
be bad art to lug it in, and as bad taste as to introduce 
such topics in a mixed company. It could say very 
justly that the novel in our civilization now always ad- 
dresses a mixed company, and that the vast majority of 
the company are ladies, and that very many, if not most, 
of these ladies are young girls. If the novel were writ- 
ten for men and for married women alone, as in conti- 
nental Europe, it might be altogether different. But 


the simple fact is that it is not written for them alone 
among us, and it is a question of writing, under cover of 
our universal acceptance, things for young girls to read 
which you would be put out-of-doors for saying to them, 
or of frankly giving notice of your intention, and so 
cutting yourself off from the pleasure—and it is a very 
high and sweet one—of appealing to these vivid, respons- 
ive intelligences, which are none the less brilliant and 
admirable because they are innocent.” 








“One day a novelist who liked, after the manner of 
other men, to repine at his hard fate, complained to his 
friend, a critic, that he was tired of the restriction he 
had put upon himself in this regard; for it is a mistake, 
as can be readily shown, to suppose that others impose 
it. ‘See how free those French fellows are!’ he re- 
belled. ‘Shall we always be shut up to our tradition of 
decency?’ ‘Do you think it’s much worse than being 
shut up to their tradition of indecency?’ said his friend. 
Then that novelist began to reflect, and he remembered 
how sick the invariable motive of the French novel made 
him. He perceived finally that, convention for conven- 
tion, ours was not only more tolerable, but on the whole 
was truer to life, not only to its complexion, but also to 
its texture. No one will pretend that there is not vi- 
cious love beneath the surface of our society; if he did, 
the fetid explosions of the divorce trials would refute 
him; but if he pretended that it was in any just sense 
characteristic of our society, he could be still more easily 
refuted. Yet it exists, and it is unquestionably the ma- 
terial of tragedy, the stuff from which intense effects are 
wrought. The question, after owning this fact, is whether 
these intense effects are not rather cheap effects. We 
incline to think they are, and we will try to say why we 
think so, if we may do so without offence. The mate- 
rial itself, the mere mention of it, has an instant fascina- 
tion; it arrests, it detains, till the last word is said, and 
while there is anything to be hinted. This is what 
makes a love intrigue of some sort all but essential to 
the popularity of any fiction. Without such an intrigue 
the intellectual equipment of the author must be of the 
highest, and then we will succeed only with the highest 
class of readers. But any author who will deal with a 
guilty love intrigue holds all readers in his hand, the 
highest with the lowest, as long as he hints the slightest 
hope of the smallest potential naughtiness. He need 
not at all be a great author; he may be a very shabby 
wretch, if he has but the courage or the trick of that sort 
of thing. The critics will call him ‘virile’ and ‘pas- 
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sionate;’ decent people will be ashamed to have been 
limed by him; but the low average will only ask another 
chance of flocking into his net. If he happens to be an 
able writer, his really fine and costly work will be un- 
heeded, and the lure to the appetite will be chiefly re- 
membered. ‘There may be other qualities which make 
reputations for other men, but in his case they will count 
for nothing. He pays this penalty for his success in 
that kind; and every one pays some such penalty who 
deals with some such material. It attaches in like man- 
ner to the triumphs of the writers who now almost form 
a school among us, and who may be said to have estab- 
lished themselves in an easy popularity simply by the 
study of exotic shivers and fervors. They may find their 
account in the popularity, or they may not; there is no 
question of the popularity.” 








“But we do not mean to imply that their case covers 
the whole ground. So far as it goes, though, it ought 
to stop the mouths of those who complain that fiction is 
enslaved to propriety among us. It appears that of a 
certain kind of impropriety it is free to give us all it 
will, and more. But this is not what serious men and 
women writing fiction mean when they rebel against the 
limitations of their art in our civilization. They have 
no desire to deal with nakedness, as painters and sculp- 
tors freely do in the worship of beauty; or with certain 
facts of life, as the stage does, in the service of sensa- 
tion. But they ask why, when the conventions of the 
plastic and histrionic arts liberate their followers to the 
portrayal of almost any phase of the physical or of the 
emotional nature, an American novelist may not write a 
story on the lines of Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary. 
Sappho they put aside, and from Zola’s work they avert 
theireyes. ‘They do not condemn him or Daudet, neces- 
sarily, or accuse their motives; they leave them out of 
the question; they do not want to do that kind of thing. 
But they do sometimes wish to do another kind, to touch 
one of the most serious and sorrowful problems of life in 
the spirit of Tolstoi and Flaubert, and they ask why they 
maynot. At one time, they remind us, the Anglo-Saxon 
novelist did deal with such problems—De Foe in his 
spirit, Richardson in his, Goldsmith in his. At what 
moment did our fiction lose this privilege? In what 
fatal hour did the Young Girl arise and seal the lips of 
Fiction, with a touch of her finger, to some of the most 
vital interests of life? Whether we wished to oppose 
them in their aspiration for greater freedom, or whether 
we wished to encourage them, we should begin to answer 
them by saying that the Young Girl had never done any- 
thing of the kind. The manners of the novel have been 
improving with those of its readers; thatis all. Gentle- 
men no longer swear or lie drunk under the table, or 
abduct young ladies and shut them up in lonely country 
houses, or so habitually set about the ruin of their neigh- 
bors’ wives, as they once did. Generally, people now 
call a spade an agricultural implement; they have not 
grown decent without having also grown a little squeam- 
ish, but they have grown comparatively decent; there is 
no doubt about that. They require of a novelist whom 
they respect unquestionable proof of his seriousness, if 
he proposes to deal with certain phases of life; they re- 
quire a sort of scientific decorum. He can no longer 
expect to be received on the ground of entertainment 
only; he assumes a higher function, something like that 
of a physician or a priest, and they expect him to be 
bound by laws as sacred as those of such professions; 
they hold him solemnly pledged not to betray them or 
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abuse their confidence. If he will accept the conditions, 
they give him their confidence, and he may then treat to 
his greater honor, and not at all to his disadvantage, of 
such experiences, such relations of men and women as 
George Eliot treats in Adam Bede, in Daniel Deronda, 
in Romola, in almost all her books; such as Hawthorne 
treats in the Scarlet Letter; such as Dickens treats in 
David Copperfield; such as Thackeray treats in Pen- 
dennis, and glances at in every one of his fictions; such 
as Mrs. Gaskell treats in Ruth Barton; such as most of 
the masters of English fiction have at some time treated 
It is quite false or quite mistaken 
to suppose that our novels have left untouched these 
most important realities of life. They have only not 
made them their stock in trade; they have kept a true 
perspective in regard to them; they have relegated them 
in their pictures of life to the space and place they oc- 
cupy in life itself, as we know it in England and America. 
They have kept a correct proportion, knowing perfectly 
well that unless the novel is to be a map, with everything 
scrupulously laid down in it, a faithful record of life in 
far the greater extent could be made to the exclusion of 
guilty love and all its circumstances and consequences. 
We justify them in this view not only because we hate 
what is cheap and meretricious, and hold in peculiar 
loathing the cant of the critics who require passion as 
something in itself admirable and desirable in a novel, 
“but because we prize fidelity in the historian of feeling 
and character. Most of these critics who demand pas- 
sion would seem to have no conception of any passion 
but one. Yet there are several other passions: the 
passion of grief, the passion of avarice, the passion of 
pity, the passion of ambition, the passion of hate, the 
passion of envy, the passion of devotion, the passion of 
friendship; and all these have a greater part in the drama 
of life than the passion of love, and infinitely greater 
than the passion of guilty love. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
English fiction and American fiction have recognized 
this truth, not fully, not in the measure it merits, but in 
greater degree than most other fiction.” 








“Who can deny that it would be incomparably stronger, 
incomparably truer, if once it could tear off the habit 
which enslaves it to the celebration chiefly of a single 
passion, in one phase or another, and could frankly dedi- 
cate itself to the service of all the passions, all the inter- 
ests, all the facts? Every novelist who has thought about 
his art knows that it would, and we think that upon re- 
flection he must doubt whether his sphere would be 
greatly enlarged if he were allowed to treat freely the 
darker aspects of the favorite passion. But, as we have 
shown, the privilege, the right to do this is already per- 
fectly recognized. This is proved again by the fact that 
serious criticism recognizes as master-works (we will not 
push the question of supremacy) the two great novels 
which above all others have moved the world by their 
study of guilty love. If by any chance, if by some pro- 
digious miracle, any American should now arise to treat 
it on the level of Anna Karenina and Madame Bovary, 
he would be absolutely sure of success, and of fame and 
gratitude as great as those books have won for their 
authors. But what editor of what American magazine 
would print such a story? Certainly we do not think 
any one would; and here our novelist must again submit 
to conditions. If he wishes to publish such a story 
(supposing him to have once written it), he must publish 
it as a book. A book is something by itself, responsible 
for its character, which becomes quickly known, and it 
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does not necessarily penetrate to every member of the 
household. The father or the mother may say to the 
child, ‘I would rather you wouldn’t read that book; ’ if 
the child cannot be trusted, the book may be locked up. 
But with the magazine and its serial the affair is different. 
Between the editor of a reputable English or American 
magazine and the families which receive it there is a 
tacit agreement that he will print nothing which a father 
may not read to his daughter, or safely leave her to read 
herself. After all, it is a matter of business; and the 
insurgent novelist should consider the situation with 
coolness and common-sense. The editor did not create 
the situation; but it exists, and he could not even at- 
tempt to change it without many sorts of disaster. He 
respects it, therefore, with the good faith of an honest 
man. Even when he is himself a novelist, with ardor 
for his art and impatience of the limitations put upon it, 
he interposes his veto, as Thackeray did when Trollope 
approached the forbidden ground.” 








“It does not avail to say that the daily papers teem 
with facts far fouler and deadlier than any which fiction 
could imagine. That is true, but it is true also that the 
sex which reads the most novels reads the fewest news- 
papers; and, besides, the reporter does not command 
the novelist’s skill to fix impressions in a young girl’s 
mind or to suggest conjecture. All this is very trite; it 
seems scarcely worth saying; and it appears pathetically 
useless to answer in the only possible way the complaint 
of the novelist that in the present state of the book trade 
it is almost impossible to get an audience for an Amer- 
ican novel. That seems very likely, but, dear friend, 
your misfortune begins far back of the magazine editor. 
If you did not belong to a nation which would rather 
steal its reading than buy it, you would be protected by 
an international copyright law, and then you might defy 
the magazines and appeal to the public in a book with 
a fair hope of getting some return for your labor on it. 
But you do belong to a nation that would rather steal 
its reading than buy it, and so you must meet the con- 
ditions of the only literary form with which stolen litera- 
ture cannot compete. The American magazine much 
more than holds its own against anything we can rob the 
English of. Perhaps it is a little despotic, a little arbi- 
trary; but unquestionably its favor is essential to suc- 
cess, and its conditions are not such narrow ones. You 
cannot deal with Tolstoi’s and Flaubert’s subjects in the 
absolute artistic freedom of Tolstoi and Flaubert; since 
De Foe, that is unknown among us; but if you deal with 
them in the manner of George Eliot, of Thackeray, of 
Dickens, of society, you may deal with them even in the 
magazines. There is no other restriction upon you. 
All the horrors and miseries and tortures are open to 
you; your pages may drop blood; sometimes it may 
happen that the editor will even exact such strong 
material from you. But probably he will require nothing 
but the observance of the convention in question; and 
if you do not yourself prefer bloodshed he will leave you 
free to use all sweet and peaceable means of interesting 
his readers. Believe us, it is no narrow field he throws 
open to you, with that little sign to keep off the grass 
up at one point only. Its vastness is still almost unex- 
plored, and whole regions in it are unknown to the fic- 
tionist. Dig anywhere, and do but dig deep enough, 
and you strike riches; or, if you are of the mind to range, 
the gentler climes, the softer temperatures, the serener 
skies are all free to you, and are so little visited that the 
chance of novelty is greater among them”. 
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A clever, and an experienced, writer in the Fortnightly 
Review thus moralizes on the trade of author: “Cynic- 
ism? Ah, no; despondent realization of economic law. 
These are the conditions under which alone the author 
by trade necessarily lives. But do you think he likes 
them? Incredible! Impossible! For the author, too, 
has had his day of illusion, you may be sure. There 
was once a time, long, long ago, when he thought he 
might say what lay nearest his own heart; might speak 
out to the world, for good or for evil, the truth that was 
in him. Nevermind whether the truth was worth speak- 
ing or not: to him at least it was all-important. Hard 
experience alone has knocked all that out of him. And 
to the end, for the most part, he kicks against the pricks. 
He hates the sordid, squalid necessity for earning his 
bread by lowering himself to the tastes of the public he 
must needs serve with its daily literature. Slowly and 
painfully he learns to take his place beside the maker of 
hats and the importer of latest Paris fashions, as a unit 
in a trade that lives by pleasing. Perhaps pot-boiling is 
his true function in life, but he at any rate must have 
other ideals and other interests. For the author has 
usually aims and aspirations and theories of his own. 
The very ability which enables him to spin words into 
pretty phrases that take the editorial mind by their 
freshness, implies as a rule tastes, feelings, and sympa- 
thies above the common. If he could, he would gladly 
say what he has deepest and most earnest within him. 
He would give the people of his best. But when he 
tries it on, the people too often turn it over listlessly at 
the railway book-stalls, and say with a yawn, ‘ We prefer 
his shilling shockers, thank you.’ And most of us have 
tried it on, every now and again. We have listened, as 
advised, to the intuitions of our inspired genius. The 
publishers, to be sure, looked askance at our work; they 
shook their capitalist heads ominously. Never mind; 
we have a few hundreds of our own laid by—the spoils 
of the Philistines from those shockers aforesaid: let 
us publish at our own risk and expense. ’Sdeath, we’ll 
print it. Alas, alas, how flat that work fell, in which 
we tried to elevate the taste or improve the morals or 
intellect of the public! The public chose rather to 
keep its taste and morals at its own dull level. A loss 
or two of this sort soon taught us wisdom. We accepted 
our true place in the world. We boiled the pot, if not 
cheerfully, yet resignedly. We began to feel the pulse 
of the market. Most of us never quite succeed in catch- 
ing it, to be sure; that pulse is so capricious—or we 
ourselves have such insensitive finger-ends—that we fail 
exactly to synchronize somehow with its erratic move- 
ments. But we get near enough to make both ends 
meet approximately. That modest result amply suffices 
for the average ruck of a hardworked but eminently 
humble and contented profession.” 








“The fact is, as the world is constituted, to say out in 
full what you actually think about anything is simply 
fatal. You must write always with one eye askew upon 
ten thousand foolish popular prejudices. Especially in 
England, to hold opinions about any really great and 
important subject—about the relations of man to the 
Cosmos, for example; to space and time and matter and 
energy; to earth and ocean and plant and animal; or 
again, about the relations of man to man, of man to 
woman, to the child and the family, to the past and the 
future; to the evolution and ultimate perfection of the 
race; any question, in short, of politics, or religion, or 
social science, or sexual morality, in the least degree 
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above the opinions vulgarly held by the bourgeois mass 
of our Philistine fellow-countrymen, is nothing less than 
damning. To have ethical theories superior to the mo- 
rality of the grocer, the baker, and the Baptist minister; 
to have views of life more comprehensive than the views 
of blushing sixteen in the rectory drawing-room, is to 
write yourself anathema. On all these subjects—all the 
subjects about which it is worth while giving an opinion 
at all—the world doesn’t want to hear anybody's opin- 
ion: it wants to go on uncriticised and unthinking, on 
its own commonplace banal level. ‘But the great 
geniuses said their say boldly and made their mark, and 
pleased in spite of it.’ Of course. What can you not 
do if you are a great genius? That is small consolation 
to those hard-working souls who are not geniuses; and 
the rank and file of every profession can never hope to 
be all field-officers. What is the use of telling the cor- 
poral who finds military cheer in barracks hard, that at 
the officers’ mess they fare sumptuously every day off 
champagne and turtle? Yet even amongst the great 
geniuses of the world there have been, no doubt, four 
classes. The first is the class who could afford to wait 
and bide their time; who were not of the trade; who 
cared but littke what the world thought of them; who 
would go their own way, and say their own say, and care 
forno man. ‘The second is the class who perish in the 
attempt—the Chattertons and Keatses, the Brunos and 
Dolets—the noble army of martyrs whom few can fol- 
low. The third is the class of lucky hits—the men who 
early take the public fancy, like Dickens or Hugo, and 
can do thenceforth pretty much as they like. The 
fourth is the class of those who deliberately set them- 
selves merely to please, and succeed at last by dint of 
their genius in pleasing royally.” 








“To most journeyman authors, however, literature is 
simply a hard trade, governed like any other by the cruel 
laws of supply and demand. The one glorious possibil- 
ity the craft incloses is the stray chance of a hit—one 
of those sudden jumps whereby a man’s price goes up 
at a bound from hundreds to thousands, by some inex- 
plicable whim of public fancy. Every workman in the 
literary trade lives in a perpetual deferred hope of ac- 
complishing some day such a grand revolution. It is 
this strange gambling element of the craft that keeps 
him at times from losing heart entirely when things look 
blackest. It is this that reconciles him to the homely, 
slighted shepherd’s trade. Every now and then he sees 
one of his friends burst out in this wise into sudden 
blaze, often with a work no better than many of his pre- 
vious good works which the public slighted, sometimes, 
indeed, by no means with his best one; and why may 
not he too in his turn do likewise? To the journeyman 
author that chance, if ever it comes, means not only a 
competence, it means also, what is dearer by far to him, 
emancipation, freedom. For when once an author has 
attained success, he is free indeed. He may say what 
he likes. He may tell the truth at last, and no man 
will curb him. From its favorites the public will suffer 
anything. Carlyle gave it abuse, Ruskin gives it non- 
sense, but it smiles benignly. That long self-repression 
will be all at an end. That drudgery of applying his 
noblest faculties to work that he hates will all be over. 
He can bring out after all his great work on the celestial 
parallax, or can explain his heretical and unpalatable 
views on the population question. He can even publish 
his epic poem, or print the tragedy that the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum so unaccountably rejected. So at 
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each fresh book his hopes rise high; surely the hit is 
coming now; he has fetched that thick-skinned rumin- 
ant the public, this time! Alas, the new venture falls 
flat as all its predecessors at Mudie’s, or has that modest 
bookselling succes d’estime that attends all through his 
best efforts to please the pachydermatous public. He 
has failed again to find the thin spot in that rhinoceros 
hide. To work once more, with foolscap in reams! 
Surely at last, with all his striving, he must find out 
exactly what that capricious many-headed beast really 
wants from him!” 





Concerning The Art of Description the London Stand- 
ard says: “ To describe—it signifies little what, provided 
the thing be strange to us—in such manner that words 
convey a distinct impression thereof, is certainly one of 
the rarest arts. The gentlemen who tell us every day 
that we are a nation of Philistines, unacquainted with 
the sense of artistic fitness, if not unable to comprehend 
it, might find some moral instances in this theme. The 
rashness with which our poets and writers launch them- 
selves into description is equalled only by the amiable 
simplicity of the public which accepts their jumble of 
adjectives as a word-picture. We would not mention 
names. But young people at a loss for amusement in 
these leisure evenings might find it diverting to take a 
sketch by Mr. Anybody Almost, the successful novelist, 
read it aloud, and invite each member of the group to 
define, by word or pencil, the idea actually produced on 
his mind. The result, we venture to say, would be 
comic. Yet Mr. Anybody Almost is fancied among his 
admirers for power and exactitude of description. He 
gives himself, for instance, to a portrayal of sea and sky. 
To succeed in this line of art, one’s first care apparently 
should be to collect all the words in the English language 
which deal with color. Having made an inventory of 
them, one looks out a guant. suff. of nouns substantive 
connected with the ocean and the heavens. A quota- 
tion or two from the poets and from Scripture, undistin- 
guished by inverted commas, is useful. Mix these in- 
gredients and serve. The public cannot fail to be de- 
lighted. There is no particular meaning in the composi- 
tion, but none isasked. If one regard it clause by clause, 
it has neither outline nor substance; it is no more a 
picture than is the casual combination of colors in a 
palette. But the words are sonorous, or perhaps sweet. 
They cover a certain space upon the page, enough to 
suggest that the author had some distinct intelligence in 
writing them. And he himself supplies the plaudits; 
tells, like a showman, what you are about to see. It 
must be the fault of your own eyesight if you do not 
catch the view. A young lady begins, perhaps: ‘Oh, 
what a heavenly, heavenly scene, Ferdinando! Observe, 
oh, observe, that’—And then the author strikes in with 
a fresh paragraph: ‘It was indeed a heavenly scene, as 
Miranda declared ’—so he opens his assorted vocabulary. 
This is description as a Turkey carpet is a picture.” 








“We are speaking of description as an art, in which 
sense a number of the greatest masters do not properly 
come under view. Whether by accident or design, or 
by the mere force of circumstances, they did not travel 
beyond the range of those ideas which are, as one may 
say, fixed in everybody’s mind. Such ideas meet the 
writer half way, but that is a perilous advantage for the 


unskilful. It is natural that we should find the most 


charming as the most vigorous examples of this power in 
works of an unsophisticated age, 


Nowhere, that we 
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recall, does Bunyan go beyond the range of fixed ideas, 
and thus every one of us finds a picture at every page. 
Who fails to see that street in old Bedford, and the 
tinker “coming where there were three or four old 
women sitting at a door in the sun talking about the things 
of God? ”’—or the time when he sat by the fire in his 
house, “ musing on his wretchedness? ”—or that clearest 
scene of all, when he “ walked toa neighboring town and 
sat down upon a settle in the street, and fell into a very 
deep panic about the most fearful state my sin had 
brought me into”’—we will not quote a passage which 
every boy knows by Macaulay’s reference, if not by 
reading the original. So clean cut, so finished it is, 
that one could swear to the locality, in a manner of 
speaking. Yet, if the mere words be scrutinized, Bunyan 
gives us scarcely a hint of his actual surroundings. A 
town unnamed, a settle, a man lost in sad thoughts, the 
sun that shineth in the heavens, the stones in the street 
and the tiles upon the houses, that is all! In the Pil- 
grim’s Progress itself we have the same thing. Concep- 
tions habitual to every one are touched and heightened 
by genius, but the body of them remains simple, the com- 
mon property of mankind. The Slough of Despond 
does not claim to be anything beyond a bog; the De- 
lectable Mountains are such a view of fell and slope 
glowing softly on the horizon as is familiar to all inhabit- 
ants of a plain. No word disturbs the easy compre- 
hension of the reader, which is due to his own mind, not 
to the description. It is the same with Defoe.” 








“ Description as an art has reached its highest pitch in 
the works of the naturalist school. It may be asserted 
* with confidence that they will never be surpassed. 
Flaubert was marvellous. We do not believe that any 
man who has brains enough and fancy enough to under- 
stand what he is reading when he takes up Salambo, can 
forget the opening scene in the gardens of Hamilcar’s 
palace. Twenty-five years have passed, maybe, since 
the first edition came out, and we ourselves have not 
looked at it since; but that picture stands fresh before 
our eyes, not alone. If the scenes in Madame Bovary 
stamp themselves less clearly on our recollection it is 
not because they have less force, but because the story 
is less impressive than that tremendous Salambo. But 
Emile Zola has reached a point more loftly still in art— 
though not, by any means, in power. Good Britons who 
know France well are puzzled by the influence of a writer 
in whom they can see absolutely nothing beyond shame- 
less indecency. Convinced by experience that the 
French public is at least as moral as our own, their faith 
is constantly disturbed by the acknowledgment—even 
from those who shrink in disgust—that Zola is a great 
artist guand méme. We suspect that these worthy people 
have never read his descriptions. Used to the hotch- 
potch of adjectives which goes by that name in England 
they skip those passages where the genius is revealed, 
which no man of culture can peruse without admiration. 
There are hundreds of such—a score in every volume at 
the least—which might be set as an exercise in composi- 
tion before boys and girls; but that is beside our pur- 
pose. When we consider the method by which Flaubert 
and Zola obtained their powerful effects, it proves to be 
simple, like all grand art. They pile up details with 
endless patience and rigid conscientiousness, until the 
reader’s mind is full. He cannot help himself—pro- 
vided, that is, he have patience, and comprehension of 
fine workmanship, to read. Thus the surroundings of 
the story are branded in before the characters appear, 
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or before the scene is changed. And they are branded 
so deep that they never fade. No one but Zola would 
think of describing the Halles, page after page, shop 
after shop almost. It seems wearisome, grotesque, 
ridiculous, insulting to our dignity. The minute deline- 
ation of a summer’s evening at Marseilles—the slow, 
dull sameness of a country curé’s life—a sick girl’s view 
from her window over the chimney-pots of Paris—these 
long descriptions, though admirable, seem unneeded. 
But, as one reads on through the painful tale, gradu- 
ally the significance and the value of that slow reitera- 
tion make themselves felt. They give a background 
and an atmosphere. This is the art of description.” 





Professor George H. Schodde, writing in Harper’s 
Weekly of the literary activity of the leading nations, 
asserts that “the comparative statistics of the literary 
productions of the principal peoples on the globe pre- 
sent curious and instructive data. In more than one 
way they throw a strange light on the mental trend and 
national individuality of a people. Looked at in the 
proper way such statistics are anything else than dry 
figures; they are valuable aids and adjuncts for the study 
of a nation’s character and history. The most note- 
worthy feature in this regard is the extraordinary 
amount of literary work done by the Germans. The 
publications of Germany alone exceed in number those 
of England, America, and France combined. The Ger- 
man publications for 1888 are officially reported to have 
been exactly 17,000, over against 15,972 for 1887. Dur- 
ing the same twelve months England’s presses sent out 
6591 works, although the year before the number had 
been only 5686. America in 1888 published 4631 books, 
over against 4437 in 1887, and 4676 in 1886. The 
French statistics for 1888 are not yet accessible, but 
according to the /itt¢érateur Ernst Bark, that country in 
1887 issued 3380 volumes. It is a fair estimate to say 
that the average annual book publications of France 
are about four thousand. The statistics for Italy are 
officially reported at 10,863 separate works for 1888, 
which is 298 less than the year before. This rather re- 
markably good showing for the fair peninsula can be 
properly estimated only when we remember that the list 
includes also all new editions, republications of maga- 
zine articles, and the like. But even then it must be 
said that Italy is showing a remarkable literary activity 
—a fact which stands in close connection with the other 
fact, that the university attendance in Italy is 15,000 
and more, or proportionally twice what it is in England 
and America, and almost up to that of Germany. Since 
the establishment of the Italian Kingdom a strong liter- 
ary and educational zeal has been developed there.” 








“The why and wherefore of the remarkable leadership 
of Germany in the literary work of the nations find their 
explanation in the character and ideals of the people. 
Nowhere on the globe is so high an estimate put upon 
a literary career and literary success as is done in the 
fatherland. It is not only one, but it is the leading, 
method of securing and maintaining public recognition 
and prominence. In this respect it has all the attrac- 
tions for a German that the opportunities of a business 
career have for the American. A German’s ambition 
to write a book is as pronounced a characteristic in his 
mental make-up as is an American’s ambition to make 
money a prominent trait in his character. Nowhere is 
this fact more noticeable than in the close connection 
existing between educational and literary work in Ger- 
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many. In any of the grades of schools above the ele- 
mentary, no person who has not by a publication of his 
own proved that he is able to make independent re- 
search can expect a position, or to ask for promotion, 
unless new and further publications show that he has 
claims in this direction. Of the 2230 professors and in- 
structors in the twenty-one German universities, there 
is not one who is not an author, and many of them are 
such a dozen or a score times over. A professional man 
who is not productive is regarded as behind the age, and 
as an unfit leader in the research of his department. 
And to be this is the aim of a German scholar and 
teacher above everything else. The esteem in which a 
university teacher is held by the government and by the 
public is not at all based upon his ability to instruct 
and impart what he knows, but upon his success in de- 
veloping new lines of thought, and showing his hearers 
how to do this. That the pursuit of such aims must be 
a great stimulus to the literary productiveness of a peo- 
ple is self-evident. Another cause co-operating to the 
same end is this, that the Germans are the greatest 
book-buying people on the earth. This is not because 
of their wealth, for in comparison with England, France, 
and America, Germany is a poor country. But the 
Teutons are willing to forego many things which others 
deem necessary to their comfort in order to have a good 
library. There are but few educated Germans who 
have not a comparatively complete library in this or 
that department in which they are especially interested. 
The English are not book-buyers, and the prevalence of 
circulating libraries in the British Isles explains both the 
smallness and fewness of editions and the great prices 
asked. In the last regard the Germans have of late 
shown a strong tendency of imitating their neighbors 
across the Channel, but they still adhere to their old cus- 
tom of setting up anew every new edition of a book, im- 
proving and correcting it down to the date of publica- 
tion. A stereotyped book is an exception on the German 
market outside of the field of popular fiction.” 








“As contrasted with American works, the literature of 
European lands shows a stronger predominance of works 
of amore solid character. Fiction, indeed, headed the 
list in England, as it did in America, in 1888; in the 
former case being represented by 929 works, and in the 
latter by 808. But then England published as second 
on her list 749 theological works, while America had 
only 339. By a strange contrast, America leads Eng- 
land heavily in legal works, having issued 329, to 115 in 
England. But in other cases England is considerably in 
advance of America in the heavier lines, so that, as a 
further example, England’s list of educational works 
was 690, while that of America was only 306. The con- 
trast is still more marked when we come to Germany. 
There, in the land of scholars and scholarship, educa- 
tional works stand head and shoulders above all the rest, 
being almost two thousand in number, not including 
non-German works, such as Latin and Greek authors, 
used in the gymnasia and universities. Theology is 
represented by 1623 numbers, the legal department by 
1490, the medical by 1108, belles-letters by 1423. Even 


in Italy the same features are noticeable, theological and 
religious works having appeared in 1888 to a number ex- 
ceeding a thousand; educational works to about eleven 
hundred. A singular phenomenon in connection with 
these literary data is the fact that no other nation has 
been able to produce such thoroughly popular magazines 
and periodicals of a high literary character as America 
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has been doing. The tendencies of European literary 
work are considerably more technical and _ inclined 
toward specialism than is the case in America. The 
historic class distinctions and feelings in the traditional 
soil of the Old World have seemingly prevented the de- 
velopment of a periodic literature that is genuinely pop- 
ular in character. In this regard the youngest among 
the nations is the greatest and the teacher of all. 
Whether the fact that America is the greatest magazine 
and paper producing and reading country under the sun 
tends to produce a superficiality of thought, as is fre- 
quently charged, is an altogether different question. 
But the close connection between the rapid development 
and flourishing condition of this species of literature and 
the history of the formation of the American nation and 
character is not difficult to trace. The latter furnished 
the natural conditions for the production of the former.” 





In the North American Review for June, Gertrude 
Franklin Atherton has this to say on the topic of Illus- 
trious Seconds: “ When a new writer appears and suc- 
ceeds in attracting attention, the public, having read, 
praised, criticised, busies itself with his (or her) classifi- 
cation. What is this? Have we a new George Eliot? 
an American George Sand? an Anglicized Gautier? a 
reémbodied Milton? The public, when thus rummaging 
among the crowded store-rooms of its brain, let it be 
understood, intends to be friendly and complimentary. 
If any one advanced the idea that it was heaping insult 
upon the new and would-be original author, and giving 
him a seat in the school-room where he aspired to be a 
master, it would flout the idea with scorn. And as the 
public will inevitably go on comparing and classifying, 
the author must look out for himself and not give it the 
opportunity. Asa matter of fact, however, nine out of 
ten authors can be classified very readily; it is the tenth’s 
inability to be filed that gives him the position of master 
instead of pupil, and a chance to live. Every woman 
who has written a striking novel in England during the 
past ten years has been hailed as a second George Eliot. 
These women have doubtless been flattered, and have 
not realized that in resembling George Eliot they must 
ever remain Number 2, if for no other reason than be- 
cause George Eliot had won her immortality before they 
were heard of. Lucas Mallet, Vernon Lee, Mrs. Ward, 
have all been relegated to the ranks of illustrious 
seconds, with the banner of George Eliot waving above 
them. Olive Schreiner alone refuses to be classified, 
and judging by this significant fact, as well as by the 
inherent qualities of her work, one may venture to assert 
that of the four she alone will live. Over here we have 
our—so-called—American Eliots, Zolas, Balzacs, Gau- 
tiers, Shakespeares, Thackerays, and even Swinburnes, 
Ouidas, Rhoda Broughton-, and Blackmores. They all 
bear that superficial and fascinating resemblance to the 
originals which a wax apple bears to a real apple, and at 
least have the satisfaction of being the fads of aday. 
For this quality of reproduction has a certain temporary 
value. The great reading world is not creative; conse- 
quently not particular about absolute originality. It 
knows what it likes from habit and is slow to make up 
its mind to like anything radically new. Naturally, 
therefore, when a new writer, who has modelled himself 
upon a great master or a familiar favorite, bursts into 
being, he public recognizes the flavor at once and is 
eager to enjoy and appreciate. That the old dish is 
made by a new cook is a recommendation in its favor, 
for the world does not object to that light rate of origi- 
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nality which exists in the average author's personality. 
It is perfectly willing to prophesy a great future for the 
novice; but always reasoning from the same premise— 
the meteor resembles an acknowledged and fixed star. 
And what is the result? The meteors shoot forth and 
drop, shoot forth and drop, and we all go back to the 
fixed stars. Ten thousand dramas have been written on 
Shakespearean lines since Shakespeare laid down his 
pen. Many won praise and shekels for the authors. 
Where are they now? What are the authors’ names? 
Does any one remember? What does the world want of 
imitations of Shakespeare when it can get Shakespeare 
himself? Some day a greater man will be born—but 
he will in no wise resemble Shakespeare.” 








“All great writers have imitated here and there, but 
always consciously and for their own amusement solely. 
Many of these reproductions have been very brilliant, 
but upon no one of them has the fame of an author ever 
rested. When Coleridge wrote his remarkable para- 
phrase of the Bible, The Wanderings of Cain, it was 
undoubtedly an event in the literary world, and brought 
him great praise; but if Coleridge had never written 
Cristabel, or The Ancient Mariner, or Kubla Khan, 
what nice in literature’s temple would Coleridge occupy 
to-day? Byron, in his Heaven and Earth, wrote a de- 
scription of the flood which for dramatic power, vivid 
portrayal, and stupendous strength, far exceeds the 
Bible’s picture; but because the flood had been the 
Bible’s peculiar property for hundreds of years before 
Byron was born, so it will continue to hold its rights to 
the end of time. To come down in the scale, St. Elmo 
and Rutledge owed their great vogue to the popularity 
of Jane Eyre and the inspiration their authors drew 
from that famous novel. ‘The Duchess and Helen 
Mathers pressed their lips to the fever-stricken mouth of 
Rhoda Broughton and took the disease in a milder form. 
Rita and Amélie Rives have snatched the falling mantle 
of Ouida, divided it in half, and wound it so closely 
about themselves that it has become an extr2 cuticle and 
could only be removed by a surgical operation. Great 
original genius is only recognized and admitted after a 
desperate fight, because there is no greater coward than 
the intellectual public. The well-furnished and critical 
brain has every shelf of its cells fitted up with the lore 
upon which centuries or generations of public approval 
have set their seal. It knows that to admire that choice 
library is both safe and proper; it gives one dignity and 
it gives one pleasure. Anything, therefore, which is 
radically different from the inhabitants of those precious 
shelves must perforce be worthless. People do not stop 
to compare or even to remember the difference between 
the succeeding literatures of past generations, Think of 
the monotony of the world’s letters if no original minds 
had ever come to break loose from traditions, inaugurate 
new schools, and plant new ideas! Suppose the glorious 
galaxy now illuminating our Past had succumbed to the 
inevitable fire of public protestation,—what sort of a 
literature would we have to-day? Unquestionably the 
literature of one generation, even of one decade, is the 
natural result of the literature immediately preceding it: 
evolution is inexorable. But upon this force of heredity 
operate the great and complex forces of the times, and 
the man who is thrust head and shoulders above the 
mass, as the target of his generation and a landmark for 
posterity, is he in whom both forces have met and been 
ignited by the divine spark that shot in his unborn brain, 
whence no man can tell.” 
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A writer in the Scarborough (English) Post, weary of 
the theological novel, and the mental wash of these 
“ days of new-fashioned sorrow” makes an eloquent plea 
for the literature of nature. Read his winsome argu- 
ment: “In this sweet time that is coming upon us, 
when the trees will be clad in their bridal robes and the 
meadows will be white and yellow with the silver and 
gold of buttercups and daisies, those who wish to enjoy 
the revelation to its utmost should leave awhile history, 
philosophy, and even romance, and turn to the eloquent 
pages of the literature of nature. Some philanthropic 
publisher might give us the boon of a really cheap well- 
printed edition of the works of Richard Jefferies, the 
man who wandered to such rich purpose with Nature, 
‘the dear old nurse.’ Jefferies worshipped the mistress 
‘who never did belie the heart who loved her,’ and the 
results of his worship he has left behind him as a wel- 
come legacy. It says very little for the advance of civ- 
ilization that we neglect the lyric voices sounding 
through the centuries. To the Victorian age belongs 
the credit of the revival of nature-worship. The elect 
few vaunt Wordsworth as a precious jewel, and feel the 
potent influence of his great and simple mind. But how 
pitifully few are the wise philosophers who have the wis- 
dom to ‘mark and inwardly digest’ the exquisite spirit- 
ual meanings embodied in verse as music:] and as pel- 
lucid as the clear streams which fed Wordsworth’s beloved 
Grasmere. We run after the latest literary novelty like 
the silly sheep wandering after each other because there 
is a gapin the hedge. We muddle our brains with vague 
philosophies and new religions, which give us stones 
when we crave for bread. Surely it were better if, in- 
stead of this purposeless search, we set ourselves stead- 
fastly not to seek what are foolishly called new religions, 
but to realize the old and satisfying creed of those 
whose love for nature has taught them to look upwards. 
Kingsley, with all his eager military spirit, his ‘vast 
hopes and long thoughts,’ learnt by the spell of nature 
to make his years in quiet Eversley happy and profita- 
ble. He never wrote anything with a better claim to be 
called literature than his ‘prose idyls,’ which were, 
after all, only his thoughts concerning natural objects. 
All true poets are more or less naturalists. Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Shelley are but a few of the 
names which rise to our remembrance as we watch the 
glories of sunlight and moonlight, or note the budding 
colors of the flowers and the pleasant song of the birds. 
But in the earthly temple not made with hands, the 
broad green meadows and shady woods, Wordsworth is 
high priest. His mind moved in one groove and was but 
seldom shaken out of its intellectual calm. He has but 
little ‘storm and stress’ in his verses, and for this he 
has been dubbed the ‘poet of old age.’ What a mis- 
take this is! If we wait until we are old to read Words- 
worth, the chances are we shall never read him at all. 
Let us endeavor to cultivate the precious faculty of a 
fresh sense of pleasure in the highest and noblest form 
of art. Let not Wordsworth’s reproachful words be true 
of us: ‘The world is too much with us—late and soon, 
getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.’ ” 





“It is an interesting illustration, says The Critic, of the 
recent popularity of Looking Backward, Edward Bel- 
lamy’s novel, that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are soon to 
bring it out ina German edition. The translation, which 
is nearly finished, is by Rabbi Schindler, the eminent 
Hebrew divine of this city. The sale of the book shows 
that it has struck deep into the feelings of the masses,” 
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CHOICE VERSE-SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





Among the Rushes—Longman's Magazine Would henceforth live for nothing but delight 
Away through the night, where the tall reeds grow, Of sensual ease, and his guitar in hand, 
King Midas’ queen hath sped, Trill Persian love songs. As the great sea-tide 
Where the slumberous river lies dark below, Swells to the flood, so swelled their rebel wrath. 
She hath faltered a word of dread ; “Shame on the lecherous dastard! Shame, shame, shame,” 
“ Bend low, pretty reeds, my secret hear : Their angry murmurs rise on every side, 
King Midas, my lord, has an ass’s ear.” Like the loud buzzing of the summer flies. 
And the tall reeds treasured it safe, I wis, The largesse, late demanded, now no more 
Till the breezes of morn came by, Is in their thoughts. “Blood, give us blood,” they cry. 
When each as it bowed to their greeting kiss, “We want red war and battle. Othman’s sword 
Repeated her gentle sigh: Has rusted in the scabbard. Does he think 
“ Bend low, pretty reeds, my secret hear ; To fatten us on rice and flesh for naught ! 
King Midas, my lord, has an ass’s ear.” Three farthings daily would be pay enough, 


Then as ruder and louder the winds blow wide Had we a chief that dared to draw the sword 
The traitorous whispers grow, And not the slave of woman’s wanton eyes. 


Till a chorus rises on every side, Let him come out, for we must speak with him. 
As the reeds sway to and fro. We will, by Allah! and we will not wait 


Loud o’er the land goes that word of fear, His leisure for an answer. Ho, the gate! 
“ Lord Midas, the king, has an ass’s ear.” Open this instant or we'll burst it in ; 
Ah! had I a message, I fain would think Wan sae Go Caan, Hk They eee way Sages: 
Unepehen afar might go. The sultan ! Ho, the sultan! Have him out! 
Ciiaihll © tle tun Disein oy tan thee tech Thus with clenched hand and mutinous shout they rave. 
And whisper it soft and slow, Nathless the massive golden-studded door 


*Vould the waters that flow and the winds that fleet, Pi or ‘ rege mn pores fast shut, 

Like kindly traitors, my trust repeat ? ar nen Cae See oe ae 

And had I a secret of sweeter strain, At last Khalil Pasha, the grand vizier, 
That forever must rest untold, The sultan’s well belovéd, who alone 

Did I murmur it low on the reedy plain, Of all the courtiers durst approach the door 
Would the rushes their secret hold ? Of that harim and call his master’s name, 

Did I bend me and murmur it day by day Knocks without cease and will not be denied, 


Would it come to his hearing so far away ? Stretched on a broad divan luxuriously, 
Love a La Turque—R. B. Townshend--Overland An aigrette gleaming ’mid his turban folds, 
[Translated from Coppée’s ‘‘ La Téte de la Sultan.”’] In his most secret chamber, where perfumes 
Sultan Mahmoud, son of the great Murad, On golden tripods steam, he found Mahmoud. 
Waking or sleeping hungered in his soul Soft and voluptuous o’er his favorite’s lute 
For one thing only, for Byzantium. His nerveless fingers idly wandering strayed, 
Sometimes, reclining in his light caique, While she, the queen of him the empire’s lord, 
Rowed o’er the tide by twenty stalwart slaves, Now cause of such disloyalty to him, 
With brooding heart he heard across the wave Lay at his feet upon a lion’s hide, 
The city’s droning hum, and saw afar, With scarce a veil to screen her ivory limbs 
And cursed to see so far, the city’s domes Except the masses of her raven hair. 
All mirrored in the azure Bosphorus, With deep obeisance and submissive hand 
The thought tormented him as the gadfly’s sting Khalil awaited grace vouchsafed of speech. 
Torments the courser. Well the sultan knew “ What would my faithful vizier ?”’ said the king. 
His need of soldiers, and he lavished gold “Tll-chosen is the time to come unbid 
Upon his janissaries ; but long peace And trouble me in this my privacy: 
Had wasted all their valor, and their greed For my sultana’s eyes are wondrous fair, 
No gifts of gold could ever slake or quench, And I was telling o’er her matchless charms 
But ever grew the clamor, “ Give, give, give.” In verses Hafiz’s self need not disdain.” 
Wise was Mahmoud and knew the ways of men: “ By Allah, noble son of great Murad,” 
One day, with deep intention, wearying Answered Khalil, “‘ worse chosen is the time 
Of all their venal cries, he furious smote For amorous dalliance and for poesy. 
Their aga on the mouth, and shut himself Thy rebel troops will burst the palace gates! 
At Broussa, in the walls of his harim. Still them, O master, with thy conquering eye. 
Show thyself. By thy presence call them back 
To duty and obedience. Seeing thee 
They will bethink them of their homage due: 
But thou must show thyself, or be undone.” 
Gravely the old man spoke, but all the while 
Mahmoud, scarce heeding, smiled upon his slave 
Who, with a shyness that did but enhance 
Her beauty, hid herself behind her lord, 
Clasping her arms about him, wild affright 
Dilating eyes blue as the violets are, 
Her soft throat pressed regardless of the smart 
Against his caftan’s rough embroidery 
Crusted with rubies upon cloth of gold. 


Then swift to anger was the soldiery : 
Soon mutiny with sibilant hiss and hoot 
Roared like a sea around the ancient pile 
That towered aloft, dumb, blind, and terrible. 
The rebel soldiers thronged before the wall, 
Browned by the blaze of centuries of suns, 
To fume and rave in stormy discontent. 
For rumor had been busy,—he, their lord 
That cast such’scorn upon them, far within 
Deep in the shady coolness of a bower 
Where scarce at noon a sunbeam glimmered, lay 
Lolling on cushions, an effeminate wretch 
Drugged by a philtre. Yes, ’t was said, a girl, 
A blue-eyed slave girl from Epirus bought, “Gentle as lambs I’ll make these mutineers,” 
Had triumphed over all his old desires Answered the Sultan. “Well I know how true 
Of battle and of conquest. He Khalif, The love and honor of my janissaries. 
Mahmoud the Second, careless of his fame It pleased me to be sullen,—nothing more. 
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They wish to see their Sultan,—that is well.” 
Then beckoning to the Nubian chamberlain, 
To Djem, who tastes each dish before his lord, 
Who licks the very stone on which to spread 
His lord’s prayer-carpet, gently he unwound 
With all a lover’s amorous tenderness 

Her arms around him lovingly entwined, 

And two words whispered in the negro’s ear. 
Then followed by his gray-bearded vizier, 
With stern and gloomy majesty that seemed 
Too proud even to hear the distant roar, 
Straight to the danger’s front he passes down 
The porphyry stair, whose stone-wrought balustrade 
Was writhed about dragons, confident 

In his great self and all-sufficing word. 


A roar of voices! Lo, the heavy gate 

Has turned upon its hinges, and displays, 
Resplendent in the sunset’s misty gold, 

Fezzes and turbans surging in the square, 

A sea of color. Mahmoud stood erect, 

The archway’s shadow framed his jewelled form, 
On him ten thousand flashing eyes were fixed, 
And myriad voices joined in one acclaim, 

Full cautiously Khalil, the old vizier, 

Followed his master ; then the chamberlain, 
Coming a little after took his place 

Behind them gloomily, and in his hand 

Was something hidden in a leathern sack. 

Three paces to the front the Sultan strode 

And stood upon the threshold, looking round 
On the base herd that roared and seethed below, 
With such disdain that straight the human tide 
Ebbed backward. Curt and terrible his voice, 

“What would ye?” 

At his word the mutineers 
Felt all their high-flown insolence fade away. 
Dead silence fell upon them for a space. 
Again, his voice now vibrating with wrath, 
“ What would ye?” asks the padishah. 
At length 
A veteran soldier, tried in many a fight, 
Stepped from among the foremost of the crowd, 
And came anigh the Sultan where he stood, 
And lifting up his face, seamed with old scars, 
“ Commander of the faithful,” he began, 

“ Head of Islam, both body and soul to thee, 
We will belong forever. We demand 
Nothing ; our wages are enough; we hope 
Only to win thee glory by our death. 

Suffer the oldest of thy father’s guard 

Who under him, not without honor, fougit 
Iskander-beg, Hunyadi and Drakul, 

To speak the truth in all sincerity. 
Commander of the faithful, thou art loved, 
Thou art revered; and, if thou seest here 

All these thy people swept by passion’s gust, 
It is because they hear that thou art sunk 

In wantonness and soft effeminacy, 

A woman’s slave. Oh, prove to us, my lord, 
This rumor but a slander. Mount thy steed ; 
Put on thy warrior harness once again. 

Thy falcons know their quarry. Show it them 
In Greece or in Albania. Cast them off, 

And they shall stoop and bring thee back the prey. 
And here I speak for all thy janissaries, 

As true as I am Muslim and Hadgi.” 


“ But for thine honorable scars ere now 
My hand had spilled thy blood upon these stones,” 
Exclaimed Mahmoud. “’Tis true then, they believe 
A fancy weighs so much with Murad’s son. 
O fickle mob, to think a woman’s kiss 
Had sapped the courage of this dauntless heart. 
And ye believe it too, O herd of fools, 
Soldiers who vaunt and wrangle, ye believed 
The lion fettered in a flower-twined band. 


Good! Ye shall see the mark his talons leave. 
Ye dare accuse me, Sultan, me, Khalif, 
Me, upon earth the visible image of God! 
Ye sons of dogs, take my reply.—Behold !” 
He spoke in clarion tones, and as he ceased 
He plunged his hand, the white hand of a king, 
Into the sack of leather offered him 
By Djem the eunuch kneeling. Then he drew 
Suddenly and brandished at the staring crowd 
A bloody head just severed from the trunk. 
It was the violet-eyed Sultana’s head, 
Which in his foul, abominable sack 
The obedient eunuch brought to him still warm. 
Cut to the neck-bone from the throat across, 
Below the masses of the raven hair, 
Blood-soaked, where toyed a little while ago 
Mahmoud’s soft hand, the white hand of a king, 
That dreadful head, still seeming half alive, 
The eyes dilate with fear and lips drawn back, 
Dangled in his firm grasp. He held it up, 
And hideous drops spotted the marble’s white. 
And for a moment’s space the crowd, struck dumb, 
Stared at the monstrous trophy, which distilled 
Unceasingly great gouts of crimson blood. 
Sudden, the sun slow sinking in the west, 
Who from of old beholds the crimes of men, 
Flushed to a bloody crimson in his turn ; 
Fell murder’s red reflection lighted up 
The landscape and the waves of Marmora ; 
His orb seemed like a vision weeping blood ; 
And all at once the vast horizon round, 
The circling ring of forest-covered hills, 
The sea-port bristling with a thousand masts, 
The minarets whence at eve the praise of God 
Resounds, the cupolas of the massive mosques, 
The markets and the quarters of the town 
Where sounds the hum of toil, the Sultan’s self 
Before the door of his seraglio, 
The horse-hair ensign streaming on the wind, 
The crowd, the sky, the sea, were all one red, 
Presaging hideously the seas of blood 
Mahmoud the Second was about to shed. 
Small heed of that dread symbol took the herd 
Of miserable dastards. With a shout 
Of wild enthusiasm and savage love 
They cheered the prince who played a headsman’s part, 
Tickling their mood with such a spectacle. 
With shouts of “ Allah!” and the Prophet’s name 
The soldiers groveled at their Sultan’s feet, 
Kissing with rapturous lips his caftan’s hem, 
And fixing eyes of transport on his face. 
But when in scorn he would withdraw himself 
From the caresses of the ruffian horde, 
As one who flings his hounds their carrion raw 
To mouth and rend, so Mahmoud flung the head 
Far in the midst of that infatuate crowd, 
Which took it with a yell of horrid joy. 

Well pleased then turned Mahmoud to his vizier, 
And pointing with a gesture to the mob 
Whom his all-powerful presence and his crime 
Had roused to frenzy, ““ Now,” said he, “’t is mine. 
For me the dogs will take Byzantium.” 


Death—Florence E. Coates—Century 
I am the key that parts the gates of Fame; 
I am the cloak that covers cowering Shame; 
I am the final goal of every race; 
I am the storm-tossed spirit’s resting place ; 
The messenger of sure and swift relief, 
Welcomed with wailings and reproachful grief; 
The friend of those that have no friend but me, 
I break all chains, and set all captives free. 
I am the cloud that, when Earth’s day is done, 
An instant veils an unextinguished sun ; 
I am the brooding hush that follows strife, 
The waking from a dream that Man calls—Life! 
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Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet and critic, lives in 
Fifteenth street in a house which is literally furnished 
with books. They overflow the parlors, dining-room and 
bedrooms, line the library walls, crowd the attic, and 
are piled in shelves, even in the halls. It is said that no 
other private residence in Gotham contains such a col- 
lection of books and periodicals. Mr. Stoddard is still 
suffering from the effects of the operation upon his eyes 
and wears big, blue glasses, beneath which his face looks 
worn and white. He has been forced for many months 
to dictate his thoughts to an amanuensis and has borne 
a fearful amount of pain and the weight of many weary 
hours with his characteristic cheerfulness. It would 
probably be impossible for Mr. Stoddard to state the 
number of samples of inspiration which pour upon him 
from all parts of the Continent from the hands of the 
embryonic poets of the future. In this respect, he shares 
the sorrows of other prominent men of letters, and ac- 
cepts, resignedly, the bitter with the sweet of fame. 





Under the title Impressions and Reveries of a Poet- 
Philosopher, we give in this number selections from 
Amiel’s Journal, translated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
author of Robert Elsmere. Of his soul-life, the won- 
drous study of thought, life, motives and introspective 
philosophy, his journals give a perfect picture. Through 
his intensely sad and impersonal analysis of every thought 
and emotion of his life, he reached a kinship and knowl- 
edge of humanity of which he was a part. But of his 
biography, in the common use of the term, we know little. 
Henri Frederic Amiel was born in the first quarter of the 
century of French emigrants settled at Geneva. Left 
orphaned in early childhood, the delicate sensitive im+ 
pressionable boy became steeped in the mystic dreamy 
side of religion congenial to his temperament. After 
leaving school and college he spent six years in a free 
wandering student life through Europe. The most im- 
portant of these were the years spent in Berlin, which 
strongly developed him. At the age of twenty-eight he 
had attained with no effort the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy at the Academy of Geneva. This was a 
doubtful blessing, for the political and social decline of 
Geneva separated him from the society of the intellec- 
tual giants of the time among whom he should have 
made a name. Sad and lonely, with a hunger for love 
and sympathy, with rare ability and apparently every- 
thing necessary for success, ambition waned and his 
strange life with self began. His days were steeped in 
the poetry of all around him and the beauty of abstract 
contemplation. And of the fruit of this rare genius 
nothing is left but a few poems and this journal to whom 
he confided every fear, every sorrow, every aspiration. 





Sir Edwin Arnold, the author of the Light of Asia, is 
also the editor of the London Daily Telegraph. He 
rarely goes to the office of that journal, however, and 
does all his editorial writing at home. He is most me- 
thodical and practical as regards his work and takes no 
poetical license with office hours or office requirements, 
and is so regular in his methods and so punctual, that 
his paper can depend implicitly upon a certain amount 
of copy from his pen daily, and could almost be made 
up in safety with just so much blank space left for Sir 
Edwin to fill, in time for press. He never signs an arti- 
cle, but stamps it ineffaceably with his individual style, 





and although he has written over eight thousand edito- 
rials, it is averred by Londoners that he could be recog- 
nized by any single one of them. His wife was an 
American, gifted and charming, and since her death, Sir 
Edwin has retired from society and accepts no invitations. 





Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese is one of the compar- 
atively new verse writers whose work has won the un- 
qualified praise of such experienced critics as E. C. 
Stedman and Col. Higginson. Miss Reese was born in 
a little country place near Baltimore, but she has lived 
in the latter city ever since she was a child. She is 
Welsh on her father’s side, French and German through 
her mother. Her first volume was published two years 
ago. It is called A Branch of May, and the soul of all 
the flowers that ever bloomed is in it. Few first books 
ever received the praise this won on its merits. Her 
second volume, entitled, A Handful of Lavender, is on 
its way to the public now. Miss Reese was seventeen 
when her first book was published. Since then she has 
written but two or three poems a year. She works slowly, 
but with a certain and effective touch. Mr. Stedman 
said of her book that “it might have been written by 
some pupil of the English Art School;” that he had 
“read it from first to last without finding a poem that had 
not a certain exquisiteness, or a line that had not some 
beauty of its own.” Miss Reese is petite, pale and de- 
mure, and among her enthusiastic New York friends is 
known in pretty compliment as “ The Baltimore Oriole.” 





Thomas Cooper, the English poet, and a political agi- 
tator in the first stormy years of Victoria’s reign, lives 
at Lincoln and so retired an existence that he has almost 
passed from the minds of men. He is eighty-five years 
of age and has outlived his generation. The men who 
were his friends and partisans in the cause for which he 
sacrificed his freedom and suffered a weary imprison- 
ment, have all gone before, and he has abandoned inter- 
est in everything except the services at the unpretentious 
Baptist Chapel which bears his name. He is the author 
of the poem, The Purgatory of Suicides, written in his 
cell at Stafford Jail, and his Life, which gives a series of 
interesting pictures of the political world of his day. He 
is a handsome old man with a magnificent head, cov- 
ered with long hair, whose warm lights are not entirely 
frosted by silver, in spite of his advanced age—features 
of classic regularity, large, expressive, singularly bright 
eyes, and a most impressive and dignified manner. 


Charles Edwin Markham, the author of fine lyrics in 
the magazines, is perhaps the strongest hand and the 
most striking personality in the group of poets now gath- 
ering on the Pacific Coast. His verses have been pub- 
lished in Scribner, The Century, and other magazines. 
Their technical finish, fine feeling, and imagination, ap- 
peal to every cultivated reader. But his poems have 
another claim upon attention, in that they touch upon 
anxious social questions of the day. Mr. Markham seems 
to think that labor—unselfish labor—furnishes the only 
basis for regenerating the world. “The stone of indus- 
try, that has been rejected by the modern builders of 
ecclesiastical Christendom, must yet become the head of 
the corner”—is a favorite quotation with him. How 
to end the long labor-fight—how to bring Brotherhood 
to “these men of Earth”—this is his problem. Pity 
and love for dismembered humanity permeates all his 
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work. He is the poet of the oppressed; the prophet of 
the New Earth. Mr. Markham is at present a resident 
of San Jose, California, but intends to make his future 
home in The Heights, near Oakland, where he goes to 
put out an orchard, till the ground, and spend his days. 
The strength of the earth, he says, rises into a man as he 
turns the fresh furrows. He is now getting ready for 
press, A Sermon to the Parson, and A Song to Shelley. 





Mrs. Emily Crawford, the most famous of women 
journalists, has lived in Paris for more than thirty years, 
and is almost a pioneer among the women of her pro- 
fession who have chosen the French capital as their field. 
She is a widow with a son who has followed in the foot- 
steps of his journalistic parents. Mrs. Crawford is im- 
mensely popular in professional, political, and social cir- 
cles of Paris. She has a brilliant changeful face, a mass 
of silver hair, and a vast amount of personal magnetism, 
which she owes doubtless to her Irish blood. She is 
well known as the able correspondent of the London 
Daily News and the New York Tribune, but she also 
contributes a column weekly to three other prominent 
journals—London Truth among them—and finds time 
to do translations from the French beside. Her charm 
of manner and brilliant intellect have won her many 
friends, who have often, by their mere acquaintance, for- 
warded her professional interests and bestowed countless 
opportunities of which her quick pen has made instant 
use. She has rubbed against royalty on both sides of 
the Channel, and has a talent for polite personalities 
which would render her Memoirs immortal. She is a 
woman who is dearly loved by her friends—a sincere, 
loyal, sympathetic nature, and has found much time in 
her busy life to devote to the interest of humanity. 


John S. McGroarty, whose delightful verses, Good 
Night, but Not Good-By, and Dreams of Long Ago, 
have been reprinted in Current Literature, is a young 
Pennsylvanian, a resident of Miner’s Mills in the Wyo- 
ming Valley, and deputy treasurer of Lucerne County. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer says that in the time not taken 
by politics he engages in literary work, one of his recent 
efforts having been the publication of a little volume on 
the poets of the Wyoming Valley. A portion of the 
volume, which gave a brief but clear history of the liter- 
ary men of that section, was devoted to specimen poems 
from the hands of the most noted local writers, including 
Homer Greene, D. M. Jones, one of the most poetical 
of poets, and E. A. Niven, the author of the comic opera, 
The Smith Family. In it are also preserved several of 
the finest verses written by Senator Watres’s mother, who 
was known as “ Stella of Lackawanna.” The book was 
deservedly popular in Northeastern Pennsylvania, where 
it is found in almost every library. 


Mr. Maurice Thompson, the author of Ceres, Between 
the Poppy and the Rose, and those exquisite Songs of 
Fair Weather, is a Westener by birth and a Southerner 
by education and right of predilection. He is perfectly 
devoted to the South—where he passed the years of his 
youth—and everything pertaining thereto, and really 
prides himself more on this bond of sympathy with the 
South than on having given Indiana—his birthplace— 
something to be proud of. He is a tall, dark man with 
some rather pleasant affectations and much versatility 
of talent. He had the benefit of tutors in his youth who 
instructed him in nearly all the languages, dead and liv- 
ing—at all events, he knows five au fond. He is also an 
artist, an athlete, an archer, and an expert with the rod 
and gun. His writings breathe his love of out-door life 
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and so does his personality. He writes prose with a 
certain precision of style—the result, possibly, of too 
careful cultivation, but his verse is exquisitely graceful. 
He is, by profession, a lawyer, and has figured promi- 
nently in office in Indiana. He is a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Independent, an essayist on all literary sub- 
jects, and a pronounced opponent of the realistic school. 





Madame de Norikoff is one of the most interesting 
women in London. She is a journalist and contributes 
brilliantly to the Pall Mall Gazette over the initials O. 
K. Her articles all declare her sympathy with the régime 
of Imperial Russia, and she is far more than a journalist 
—a Russian diplomate. She is a handsome woman, no 
longer young, but fascinating to a degree and entertains, 
on Thursdays, some of the most tremendous swells and 
biggest lions that London, social and literary, can boast. 
She cherishes an admiration for Gladstone which the 
Premier returns in kind, and Madame de Norikoff is a 
woman to command admiration either in her capacity of 
fascinating friend or brilliant professional. She passes 
one-half the year in London, the other at St. Petersburg. 





Mrs. Fenwick Miller is one of the very few women 
who belong to the London Society of Journalists. She 
contributes a column weekly to the Illustrated News, 
signs it with her own name, and is the only woman jour- 
nalist in England who writes over her own signature. 
She not only writes over her own name, but never uses 
her husband’s, who is, o7 dit, Mr. Fred Ford. Whatever 
may be her reasons, Mrs. Fenwick Miller vouchsafes 
them not. She is known to the world as “herself.” 
And a very clever self it is which accommodates itself 
apparently to any one of the many professions which Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller has chosen, within the last dozen of years, 
to adorn; for she has been known to London, in that 
time, as a doctor, a scientist, a lecturer, and a journalist. 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is a gentleman a little over 
thirty who, in this space of the time allotted to man, has 
distinguished himself as a lawyer, a politician, an author, 
and a player of polo. He is responsible for a series of 
inspiring sketches of ranch life which appeared in the 
Century, a number of clever articles contributed to 
other prominent periodicals, two biographies and a His- 
tory of the Naval War of 1812. The Western sketches, 
which are deduced from an active, personal experience, 
are undoubtedly Mr. Roosevelt’s best work, pervaded 
as they are by the exhilarating atmosphere of life in the 
open—vigorous, instinct with the characteristic daring, 
vibrant with the suppressed excitement of the life of the 
hunter and ranchman. Under the title of Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman and Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, 
these sketches have appeared in book form—a veritable 
edition de luxe, beautifully illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington, who is also a ranchman and a sportsman. In 
appearance, Mr. Roosevelt is decidedly English—ruddy, 
blond-bearded, strongly built and wears glasses. He is 
a New Yorker—as his well-known name indicates. 


Mrs. H. L. Wason, author of a collection of songs, 
ballads, and other poetic pieces, descriptive, humorous, 
and sentimental, entitled Letters from Colorado, is an 
occasional contributor of poetry to the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and also to some of the magazines. 
She is the wife of a Colorado ranchman and mine- 
owner, lives most of the year at her husband’s ranch in 
the heart of the San Juan mountains, making occasional 
visits to Denver and other cities for social and intellec- 
tual stimulus. She is of middle age, full of bonhommie 
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and good nature, entertains her friends hospitably, is de- 
voted to the welfare of her children and husband, and, 
as her writings indicate, is a woman of keen intellectual 
discernment, ardent temperament, and a lover of nature. 





Jean Ingelow has the poet’s love of flowers, and her 
low, rambling, cream-colored stone house at Kensing- 
ton, stands in a mass of bloom. Not an indiscriminate 
mass, however, for the poetess is a scientific horticultur- 
ist and employs a corps of trained gardeners who de- 
velop the blooming capacity of every shrub and flower 
during the summer months in the garden, and nurse 
them carefully through the winter in the immense con- 
servatories, directly connected with the house. Here 
Jean Ingelow often spends her reading hours, although 
there is not a nook in any one of her flower-perfumed 
rooms where a book may not be found within easy reach 
of an idle hand, to prove that its mistress reads here, 
there, and everywhere. She is a singularly young-look- 
ing woman for her years, which encroach on middle age, 
and this is due, probably to her retired life, and the 
methodical system which governs her habits of work. 
She avoids society and shrinks from gayety—passes her 
summers at Kensington, and her winters still more quietly 
in the South of France—writes only in the morning and 
never burns the midnight oil. In a word, she is an es- 
sentially practical woman, and, although she does not 
seek social intercourse, a very charming woman to meet, 
with a gently cordial manner, a delightful voice, and 
talks most interestingly on all literary topics—including 
the literature of America, with which she is entirely au 
courant up to the latest of our publications. 

Such a delicate femininity floats through the pages of 
Margaret Kent that the reader looked suspiciously at 
the signature Henry Hayes, and smiled to find Mrs. 
Ellen Warner Olney Kirk had really written this charm- 
ing story as well as Queen Money, Sons and Daughters, 
and A Daughter of Eve, which followed soon upon it. 
Mrs. Kirk was born in the literary atmosphere and has 
married into it. Her father was an author and wrote a 
text-book called the Geography and Atlas, which passed 
into its ninety-eighth edition and suggested an entirely 
new method of instruction in the science of geography, 
and her husband is a historian. She has always written 
stories; for childish amusement, for the gratification of 
her taste as a girl, but with a view to publication only in 
1875 when her serial Love In Idleness was sent to Lip- 
pincotts and accepted. Two or three novels followed, 
and The Story of Margaret Kent which appeared in 1886 
had a wide sale, and was pronounced a literary success. 
Mrs. Kirk does not take her characters exactly as she 
finds people and believes, with the Romantic School, that 
idealism is a necessary part of fiction. 


A reminiscent writer in the London Evening Star 
says: The death of father Hecker—a well-known priest 
of New York—destroys another link with one of the 
most interesting social experiments of America. Brook 
Farm was the retreat of a number of young men and 
women who resolved to make a serious attempt to lead 
the higher life. They were to hold all their goods in 
common, to all work in the fields, and to live in pure 
companionship. Emerson was one of the founders of 
the enterprise; so was that strange picturesque creature 
Margaret Fuller; so also was Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Brownson the reviewer, and Dana the journalist. The 
history of this community will never be forgotten by the 
world, for it is embodied in the one immortal story that 
America has yet produced—Hawthorne’s Blythedale 
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Romance. This book should take its place in the very 
first rank of fiction. It is the story of a strong woman 
ruined by her love for a man who, strong himself, pre- 
fers the love of a weaker and more dependent nature. 
Margaret Fuller is supposed to have stood for the 
heroine—Zenobia. The scene of Zenobia’s death is one 
of the most simply written, but also one of the most 
moving in all literature. The community broke up after 
a short trial, and its different members drifted into very 
different walks in life. The history of Emerson we all 
know; Hawthorne became a novelist; Hecker became 
a Roman Catholic priest and a religious editor; Brown- 
son—one of the keenest intellects America has ever pro- 
duced—also joined the Church of Rome, and for a 
whole generation was one of the stoutest and ablest de- 
fenders of his new creed. Dana is now the editor of the 
New York Sun, one of the most potent advocates of the 
Democratic party. Margaret Fuller was drowned in a 
shipwreck, and fitly lost her life in an heroic attempt to 
save her husband and children. 


Professor Charles Woodward Hutson, of the Missis- 
sippi University, is a native of South Carolina and has 
contributed to the literature of the South for more than 
twenty years. His family emigrated from England as 
early as 1621 and several of its members have identified 
themselves with the history of the South. Professor 
Hutson graduated from the South Carolina College at 
Columbia after a mild and inconspicuous collegiate 
career and without attracting any especial attention ex- 
cept in the line of English essays, for which he took all 
the prizes. He served asa volunteer beneath the Rebel 
flag, and all his sympathies were with the Southern cause, 
although the result of the war left him unembittered 
and strong in the faith that the South would rise phenix- 
like from its ashes, and on this subject he delivered a 
telling and eloquent address before the Faculty and his 
class at the South Carolina College that has become a 
part of Southern literature. He has written special arti- 
cles on literary and historical themes and some fiction, 
including a series of delicately imaginative fairy tales, 
and his most important work is probably his French 
Literature for use in schools, which will shortly be fol- 
lowed by a German Literature on the same lines. He 
has occupied the Chair of Greek in the Louisiana Uni- 
versity, the Chair of History and English Literature, and 
was elected to his present position, the Chair of Modern 
Languages at the Mississippi University, in 1881. 


James Jeffrey Roche, assistant editor of the Boston 
Pilot, is an Irishman. He was educated at St. Dunstan’s, 
and served his apprenticeship at journalism as editor of 
the College paper, which, by the way, he swamped. He 
came to America and went into business in Boston, but 
the newspaper fever began to burn again in his veins and 
urged him by degrees into his present position. He is 
a writer who can be serious or humorous at will. The 
latter vein is rich in originality and glancing wit, but his 
more earnest work is vigorous enough to warrant the 
prophecy that he will some day devote himself entirely 
to the grave at the expense of the gay. About three 
years ago Mr. Roche published a volume entitled Songs 
and Satires, which was eminently successful. 


M. Jules Claretie, the French author, formerly editor 
of Le Temps and at present the manager of the Comé- 
die-Frangaise, is the son of a wealthy bourgeois who will- 
ingly gratified his son’s taste for literature. M. Claretie 
developed a talent for scribbling at school and wrote 
some really clever prose and verse at an incredibly early 
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age. His mother was an intellectual and talented woman 
and offered him every encouragement and much valua- 
ble assistance. His first article for the Paris papers was 
immediately accepted and he became a recognized jour- 
nalist in 1860. His connection with the Comédie-Fran- 
¢aise made it necessary for him to give up active jour- 
nalism, but he still does a vast amount of literary work— 
special articles, short stories, and critiques—and devotes 
his mornings to the writing of a five-act comedy, which 
he hopes to produce at the Francaise. He has a most 
beautiful home—the rooms crowded with curios in fur- 
niture and ornaments and his picture gallery and library 
are as well filled as any in Paris. He is a clever, brill- 
iant man to meet and talks very much as he writes, with 
an easy, glancing and somewhat superficial brilliancy. 





M. J. M. Lemoine, the Canadian author, has been writ- 
ing on an average of one book a year for thirty years and 
has dipped his industrious pen impartially into both 
French and English. He has retired from active life 
and has a charming home just out of Quebec which he 
calls Spencer Grange, and where he spends just as many 
or as few hours in his beloved study as his desire alone 
dictates. His first work was in two volumes. It was 
written in French and entitled L’Ornithologie du Canada. 
Then followed an essay on Scott, also in French, and 
then his fascinating legends with their alluring and allit- 
erative title, Legendary Lore of the Lower St. Lawrence. 
On his next work, Maple Leaves, a series, he founded a 
reputation which has extended beyond the border and 
over the sea. Quebec Past and Present was a valuable 
contribution to both the history and literature of Canada, 
and within its pages are preserved landmarks which the 
hands of men have ruthlessly swept away. 


Miss Maria Louise Eve, the Southern poet, won her 
reputation with a poem which took a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars offered by the Mobile News. The subject 
of these verses was Southern appreciation of the gener- 
ous aid proffered by the North to the yellow-fever suffer- 
ers of 1878, and although Miss Eve, three years before 
this, carried off a prize for the same amount for a prose 
essay, it was her poetry which won her distinction as a 
writer. She is, personally, a most beautiful character 
and she lends to her tender verse some of the sweetness 
which belongs to herself, writing for the love of it, but 
also because she feels that in this way she can best con- 
vey her message of peace and love to humanity. 


In memoriam of Allen Thorndike Rice, Wm. H. Ride- 
ing writes: “Never was a brilliant and useful career 
ended more abruptly or more tragically. Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice was born in Boston on June 18th, 1853, and 
spent most of his youth in Europe, where he received an 
unusually thorough education. He was graduated from 
Oxford with the degrees of B.A. and M.A., and by the 
charm of his personality and the earnestness of his in- 
tellectual aspirations he secured, while he was still 
scarcely more than a boy, the friendship of such men as 
Mr. Gladstone, Victor Hugo, and Mr. Froude. At the 
age of twenty-two he returned to the United States, and 
soon afterward purchased The North American Review, 
which at that time was moribund and profitable to neither 
its publishers, its editors, nor its contributors. Instead 
of imitating the English quarterlies, with their volumi- 
nous essays, he desired to make it the representative of 
modern thought and action in every direction, and to 
have for his contributors, not the academical critic and 
the learned hack, but the leading participants in the 
march of progress. How far he succeeded every reader 
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of the Review knows. Possessed of an ample fortune, 
young, refined, accomplished, and attractive in manner, 
he was surrounded by every inducement to surrender 
himself to a life of ease; but no penniless young man, 
with a fortune to make, ever displayed more industry 
and tireless zeal. He was not only the editor of the 
Review; he was the publisher also, and personally super- 
intended every detail of its management. Mr. Rice was 
thoroughly scholarly in his equipment and sympathies, 
and the master of a virile literary style. His tempera- 
ment was infectiously buoyant, and his manner full of 
high-bred and winsome courtesy. He was deeply in- 
terested in science, and counted among his friends Edi- 
son, Charcot, and Pasteur. In 1879 he organized and 
directed the Charnay expedition, which was sent to in- 
vestigate the remains of the ancient civilizations of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, the results of which were given 
in the Review. He.amused himself in his scant leisure 
with researches in a small laboratory of his own. With 
all this, he took’ an active interest in politics. But he 
who was so alert and eager is dead. The career that 
was so brilliant in achievement and promise has ended 
midway, at the very moment that its hero was reaching 
out for yet more varied activity and still higher things.” 





Walter Besant’s first book was published just twenty 
yearsago. It was called Studies in Early French Poetry, 
and proved successful. In less than three years from 
that time he formed his journalistic partnership with Mr 
James Rice, and how successful that was, all the world 
knows. Mr. Rice died in 1882 and severed a conaection 
at once pleasant and profitable which nothing short of 
death might have disturbed. Their first nove) was The 
Golden Butterfly, but they had already turr.ed. their joint 
efforts into the line of play-writing with favorable results, 
Together they wrote about ten novels. and since the 
death of his literary partner, Mr. Besat.t has proved, also, 
that he can, alone, sustain his posi.ion as author. He 
is a man of striking appearance, with a fine, wide brow, 
regular features, large eyes beneath heavy brows and 
behind glasses—without which he is never seen—and a 
somewhat too luxuriant beaid. 





Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, the widow of Admi. 
ral Dahlgren, and one of the busiest women iv Washing- 
ton, has written sixteen short stories in six months and 
finished her longess povel in two. Yet she has no 
method—no hours-—and is under no necessity to write. 
For thirty years sre has been a society woman at the 
Capital, the devoted and careful mother of several chil- 
dren, and an enthusiastic litterateur. She is of French de- 
scent and moreover has a natural aptitude for mastering 
languages, and her translations from the French have 
brough: her most complimentary letters from authors and 
in one instance—where the translation was the life of 
Pius IX.—a letter from the subject of the biography as 
weil as from the biographer. Mrs. Dahlgren once started 
a paper which was intended as an anti-Woman’s Suffrage 
organ, and for two years this medium voiced the views 
of happy women who had confidence in the good inten- 
tions of the lords of creation and no desire to vote. 
Mrs. Dahlgren’s first literary work was in verse over the 
signature Corinne. She now uses her own name. She 
never writes during the day, but when she has disposed 
of friends and family for the nonce, she immures her- 
self in her little, circular, book-lined library and dashes 
off her piots with her phenomenally rapid pen. Mrs. 
Dahlgren has been married twice and has one married 
daughter who lives abroad and one daughter and two 
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sons, the children of Admiral Dahlgren. She is an elderly 
woman—beautifully indifferent to her appearance—and 
all her life has possessed no beauty beyond that of ex- 
pression. She has never needed it to make her attrac- 
tive, and has always been one of the most popular and 
admired women at the national capital. 


Mr. James Mortimer who, after holding the position 
of private secretary to the Emperor Napoleon III. for 
many years, settled in London just before Sedan and 
established The London Figaro, is an American; that 
is to say, by birth, but he is just as much of a Frenchman 
as an American and more of an Englishman than either, 
especially the latter, in appearance. His eyes are very 
bright, very searching, and very gray—his face has the 
strong, determined expression of the true John Bull and 
he wears his gray hair and mustache clipped with soldierly 
precision. He has had a remarkable history and, per- 
haps, the lines of repression and determination which 
render his face so noticeably strong have some reason 
to be there. He is a wonderful dramatic critic and at- 
tended every first representation in Paris under the Em- 
pire. A London paper said of him the other day that 
he was a perfect terror to the plagiaristic playwright, for 
however carefully the clever literary criminal might cover 
up his stolen plums with English conversational sauce, 
Mortimer was sure to unearth them with his fearful 
memory and label them “ from the French ”—strengthen- 
ing his assertion with date, circumstance, and author. 


Mr. W. T. W. Barbe, one of the editors of The Par- 
kersburg Daily State Journal, is a young Southerner, a 
graduate of the West Virginia University, an accom- 
plished scholar, and not yet twenty-five years of age. He 
has taken both the Bachelor’s and Master’s degree and 
is now studying for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
He began journalistic work at Morgantown and later 
went to Cincinnati, where he was invited to compose and 
deliver a poem for the Morgantown Centennial. He 
complied with the Song of a Century, which has since 
been published and received flattering notice. His 
verses find their way, from time to time, into the columns 
of leading publications and are both original and written 
with an unusual elegance of style. 


Miss Mathilde Blind, one of the most talented of 
London writers, is a young and picturesque, rather than 
strictly pretty woman. She has remarkable eyes—elec- 
tric eyes—which flash out suddenly with a moment’s ex- 
citement, and then grow dark and soft again under the 
shade of inky lashes. Her hair is on the electric order 
too—very brown with red lights through it and stand- 
ing out in a fuzzy halo straight around her brow, which 
is white, wide, and classic. She is about the medium 
height of woman, slender and graceful, and drapes her- 
self in clinging, sad-toned gowns which are especially 
suited to her and bring out all the charm of her brilliant, 
changeful face. Miss Blind’s first work was an author- 
ized translation of Strauss’ The Old Faith and The New, 
with a memoir of the celebrated German, splendidly 
handled from beginning to end. Her monographs on 
George Eliot and Madame Roland, contributed to the 
Eminent Women Series, are no less excellent, and she 
has also edited the Letters and Journals of Byron for 
the Camelot Classics. She has written some stirring 
verse, and a two-volume romance entitled Tarantella, 
which met with success on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the present editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, the Little Post Mistress of Harper’s 
Young People, and the author of some of the best verse 
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that finds it way into the newspaper columns, is a widow 
and lives with a favorite niece and nephew in Brooklyn. 
She is identified there with church work as well as lit- 
erary matters, and her charities are large and gracious. 
She is a tall, silver-haired woman, with much gentle dig- 
nity of manner, an exquisitely modulated voice, and 
great personal magnetism. Naturally she is in demand 
socially, but her devotion to her profession and speci- 
ally the new editorial duties which she has assumed since 
the death of Miss Booth, leave her little time save for 
intimate friends. She works in the morning in her 
pleasant study on the second floor—her big revolving 
book-case close at hand, her wide, business-like desk, 
piled neatly with MSS. submitted to the Bazar by am- 
bitious writers, and the rest of the room breathing the 
refined and distinctly feminine taste of its owner. The 
MS. reading, which most editors find so wearisome, 
Mrs. Sangster thoroughly enjoys, though regretting—as 
will the public also—that she will now have less time 
than ever to devote to the writing of poetry. 


John Strange Winter is the pen-name of Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard, one of the most prolific of English lady-novel- 
ists who have attained to any degree of eminence. In 
the early days, when Bootles’ Baby was not as yet, she 
turned out for various serials, including the veteran Fam- 
ily Herald, the astounding number of forty-two novels. 


Wilkie Collins, the man of many plots, is growing old. 
He walks with the aid of a heavy stick, and his figure is 
bent even beyond his years. He has a fine head, brill- 
iant eyes, and a face expressive of both strength and 
kindliness. He is a rich man, and has attained wealth 
with the pen which he still plies daily and nearly the 
whole day at that, working from sheer love of his art, 
since the necessity for work has long since passed. He 
lives north of Hyde Park in Gloucester Place, and en- 
tertains a few literary people occasionally in his im- 
mense house, but usually spends his evenings at his club. 
His method of life is luxurious and he counts his servants 
by the half dozen, from the typical English housekeeper 
who runs his bachelor establishment on oiled and noise- 
less wheels, down to the nattiest and airiest of “ Buttons.” 
Mr. Collins is a charming host and a still more charm- 
ing guest. He is in constant demand for dinners and 
literary evenings, but it is not often that he can be wooed 
from the whist table in a corner of the club card-room, 
where his striking head has become as familiar to the 
habitués as the fresco on the wall behind it. 


Miss Helen Ainslie Smith, who will contribute stories 
of The Thirteen Colonies to Putnam’s Series of Stories 
of The Nations, is a delicate little woman, very blonde, 
with a slender, girlish figure, and a rather diffident man- 
ner. She has accomplished more, and said less about 
it, than almost any other writer in her line. Within 
eight years she has written as many books, besides con- 
tributing series of articles on educational subjects to 
various newspapers and periodicals, and fulfilling her 
regular journalistic duties as New York editor of the 
Boston Journal of Education. She also writes the art 
critiques and musical notes for this publication, and has 
even found time to pen some verses for children, dainty 
and graceful enough to interest their parents. Miss 
Smith’s books have also been principally for little people, 
but her newspaper articles have ali been on subjects 
connected with education, including manual training and 
industrial education, which she was the first to bring to- 
gether before the reading public. She writes slowly and 
with the utmost care and never undertakes too much. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





A Test of Civilization—The New York Times 

We had something to say recently upon the uses of 
calamity as a test of human character. Such a calamity 
as that of the Conemaugh flood has an equal value and 
impressiveness in vindicating human civilization. The 
civilized man is distinguished from the savage in noth- 
ing more than in the cultivation of his sympathies. In 
barbarous countries men learn to endure the actual sight 
of cruelty and suffering that in a more advanced society 
would arouse a storm of sympathy for the sufferers and 
indignation against those by whom the sufferings were 
inflicted. It is one of the strongest instances of the 
superiority of Christian to classic civilization that the 
cruel sports in which the most refined of Roman men and 
women took delight are impossible in modern times, and 
that the countries in which these sports survive are rated 
lower in civilization on that account than the countries 
from which they have been banished. The banishment 
is nowhere complete, but the advance is constant. We are 
on the way to the establishment of the ideal condition of 
the poet in which it shall be the rule of human life 


‘* Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that: feels.” 


We have so nearly attained it that the actual sight of 
protracted suffering is avoided by all civilized people. 
But there is a long step from this condition to one in 
which the thought of unseen human suffering is intoler- 
able. A much higher refinement is needed to evoke 
sympathy and aid for distant and unknown victims. Even 
the most advanced nations have still a great step to make 
before the brotherhood of man is recognized in them as 
a practical fact, and before a famine in India excites 
the same emotions as a story of starvation in the next 
street. But here also progress is steadily being made. 
Already the solidarity of Western Europe and America 
—of what we may still call Christendom—is a great 
social force, and the sympathy that comes from it does 
not fail to be translated into helpful action whenever a 
disaster occurs, the results of which are plainly beyond 
the power of relief of those who, in a more restricted and 
less Scriptural sense, are the neighbors of the victims. 
This is a truth cheering for the prospects of the whole 
human race, and it has never been so exemplified as in 
the promptness and generosity with which the people 
have come forward to’ relieve the distress caused by the 
disaster of Conemaugh. It is the same feeling that was 
so impressive when the whole civilized world stood, so 
to speak, by the bedside of Garfield and mourned him 
when he passed away. In that case it was impossible 
that the sympathy of mankind should take a practical 
form, but it was, nevertheless, not idle, for it gave to 
every man who entertained it a new and strong and pre- 
cious sense of human fraternity. In the case that now 
confronts us there is a practical and an adequate use for 
the emotions the disaster evokes, and the readiness with 
which they have been put to use attests the depth and 
reality of theemotions. The people of this country, and 
especially of this city, are often reproached with a sordid 
and selfish application to the business of money-getting 
that often seems to exclude any higher purpose. But 
when a great occasion comes America shows, and New 
York shows most of all, that it is not rich in vain, and 
that for a good purpose it can part, with splendid gener- 
osity, with money that means life and comfort and hope 


to those whom the givers never saw. Such use of wealth 
goes far to justify and even to ennoble absorption in its 
pursuit. After the organization for relief in New York 
and in Brooklyn had been in operation but a day it had 
collected and transmitted more than a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars. Nor was this memorial of good feeling 
confined to this country. No American can look over 
the list of givers without feeling a special pleasure in 
noting the munificent contribution of the London Stock 
Exchange. It is to the advance of the material civiliza- 
tion, of which these contributions are the result, that we 
owe the fact that they are instantly available for the re- 
lief of distress. What more striking triumph can there 
be for such a civilization than that the kind impulse of 
a Londoner should within forty-eight hours take form in 
actual food and clothing and shelter for a destitute 
human brother in Pennsylvania? But it is in more than 
this immediate realization of a generous thought that 
the material successes of our age have to do with the 
relief of distress. The generous thought itself is due 
to them. It is because the telegraph has been invented 
and the cable laid that the Londoner reads of the Cone- 
maugh disaster, not as some old, unhappy far-off thing, 
as he would still read of a famine in China, and as a 
quarter of a century ago he would have read of a calam- 
ity in Pennsylvania, but as something real and present, 
from which the victims are still suffering and still appeal- 
ing for his help. The feeling that is aroused by such a 
presentment has little indeed in common with the vague 
and transient pity that goes out to the victims of distant 
disasters. It is the wondrous progress of a material 
civilization that so breaks down the barriers of space and 
time as to make the whole world kin, and that has created 
an actual and effective and constant enthusiasm of hu- 
manity such as was never known in the world before. 
Women and Men—T. W. Higginson—Harper's Bazar 
Mr. Grant Allen does not seem, for some reason or 
other, to rank very high in the minds of scientific men; 
but women have reason to be grateful to him for blurting 
out with brutal frankness that which men so often cover 
with fine names. Our reformers have been pointing 
out for years that all the perpetual effort to debar women 
from fair employment, liberal education, and just recog- 
nition has really had nothing but contempt at the foun- 
dation. The place assigned to that sex by one enthusi- 
astic orator, “a little higher than the angels, but less than 
man,” was plainly untenable. If woman really exists 
but as a child-bearing animal, let us say so frankly, and 
not cover it up under fine names. But the fine names 
seemed so much prettier, it was so charming to paint 
Madonnas, to draw an aureole round the head that 
watched the cradle, or to make, as in Werther, even the 
cutting of bread and butter for children a ceremony for 
seraphs, that the general tendency has been all that way. 
An immense deal of real injustice to women, a great deal 
of repression to the intellect, of spoliation to property, 
has been carried on under cover of these lofty sentiments. 
There was something far better, because franker, in the 
simple old Russian marriage formula, “ Here, wolf, take 
thy lamb,” or, in the modern theory of Mr. Allen, that 
“women, on the whole, are mostly told off to be wives 
and mothers, or, in other words, to perform mere repro- 
ductive functions. All the vast gains of our race in the 
progress toward civilization have been gains made for 
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the most part by men alone. . . . The functions that 
especially fall upon woman are those which woman, as 
female, shares equally with all other females of the 
mammalian type. Any other belief seems to me pre- 
Darwinian and anti-biological.”’ (Forum, May, 1889.) 
To those who remember the late Mr. Darwin in his home, 
and the simple and equal dignity of position that be- 
longed to himself and his high-minded wife—the com- 
mon pride they took in the training and usefulness of 
their fine sons—there is an outrage in the very introduc- 
tion of the name of that great man into so cheap a bit 
of pseudo-medizval philosophy as this. When we re- 
member that Darwin himself, though he thought men 
the superiors of women in respect to long-sustained 
mental work, yet fell back upon the simple formula, 
“ Woman seems to differ from man in mental disposition 
chiefly in her greater tenderness and less selfishness” 
(Descent of Man, Am. Ed., II., 311); and when we 
consider that he himself was glad to use the intellectual 
aid of the other sex so far as to submit all the manu- 
script of his greatest book to a woman for literary revi- 
sion (Life, I., 511), it might be as well to leave out the 
name of Darwin from the discussion. To say that “all 
that is distinctively human is man—the field, the ship, 
the mine, the workshop ”—is to omit that which is more 
distinctively human and more essential than all these 
put together—the home. To say that “all that is truly 
woman is merely reproductive” is to imply that any 
savage, any criminal, any idiotic or insane woman, so 
long as she can bear and rear young, is doing a woman’s 
work as fully as Queen Victoria or as Lucretia Mott. 
When Mr. Allen enumerates “the home, the nursery, 
the school-room,” as included in the truly womanly, he 
concedes everything; for these represent not merely the 
cradle of the animal man, but of the intellectual and 
spiritual man, and so of civilization itself. When Napo- 
leon Bonaparte wished to state what France most needed 
he did not say merely “mothers,” but “good mothers.” 
The addition of the adjective constituted the difference 
between his theory and that of Mr. Allen. Civilization, 
progress, even decency, imply the home, and home im- 
plies not merely the presence of woman, but of educated 
and refined woman. The early California emigrants 
who cheered the first arrival of wives and daughters, 
“Three cheers for the ladies who have come to make us 
better!”” knew the meaning of the word civilization 
better than Mr. Allen. The merely physical function of 
child-bearing ceases while woman is otherwise in the 
prime of life, but her importance as a factor in civiliza- 
tion is then just begun. That man is to be pitied who 
has not had the experience of owing a large part of what 
is civilized and enlightened in himself to the direct in- 
fluence of woman. It is a compensation, in many cases, 
for the early loss of a father to be thus drawn to do jus- 
tice to what one owes to the sex so long subjected to the 
cruel whims of narrow theologians on the one side, of 
crude scientists on theother. There are multitudes of 
men who can say, after such an experience, that there 
never was a moment when the intellectual stimulus and 
guidance of their mothers were not worth more to them 
than any other influence whatever. The nursery and 
school-room, of which Mr. Allen speaks with such con- 
tempt, not merely train character, which lies behind all 
intellect, but they begin the training of intellect itself, 
and they practically never leave off while an enlightened 
mother lives. Here is where English brutality comes 
in to make the unnatural separation which French instinct 
would never make; in the coarsest French novel the hero 
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commonly adores his mother, and kisses her hands in 
old age. He perceives, if Mr. Allen does not, that she 
is a necessary part of civilization. Every Frenchman 
recognizes, as M. de Girardin has acutely pointed out, 
that some woman, be she who she may, has made him 
what he is, for good or for evil. “J2 n’existe pas un 
homme a Paris, en province, qui n’agisse par la volonté 
d'une femme. . . . Presque tous les actes de nos hommes 
politiques répondent & les noms de femmes.” The absorb- 
ing demand thus made upon woman, as the prime cre- 
ator of that civilization which is more than science, un- 
doubtedly restricts her in all the direct work of science, 
as it does in literature, art, and politics. That women 
are told off for the preservation of the human race, and 
largely preoccupied by that duty, is the oldest fact in 
knowledge, and was not left for Mr. Allen to discover. 
To every man whose opinion is of value it elevated 
woman’s rank in the universe, instead of lowering it. 
This preoccupation in other pursuits is shared by her, 
moreover, with many of the greatest men. Lord Bacon, 
in his essay Of Marriage and Single Life, says, “ He 
who hath a wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune, for they are an impediment to great enterprises.” 
He adds, “Certainly the greatest works and of greatest 
merit to the public have proceeded from the unmarried 
and childless men.” The majority of men have been 
thus told off, according to Bacon, for the very work 
which Mr. Allen thinks so inferior that those pursuing it 
are hardly a part of the human race. That is, they 
were obliged to subordinate their public career to private 
usefulness. Bacon certainly did not hold up this wed- 
ded class to contempt, since he belonged to it. But we 
must charitably remember that he was pre-Darwinian. 
The Kindergarten—Kate D. Wiggin—Frobel Soctety 
What is the true relation of the kindergarten to social 
reform? Evidently, it can have no other relation than 
that which grows out of its existence as a plan of educa- 
tion. Education, we have all glibly agreed, lessens the 
prevalence of crime. ‘That sounds very well; but, as a 
matter of fact, has our past system produced just the re- 
sults in this direction that we have hoped and prayed 
for? The truth is, people will not be made very much 
better by education until the plan of educating them is 
made better to begin with. Froebel’s idea—the kinder- 
garten idea—of the child and its powers, of humanity 
and its destiny, of the universe, of the whole problem of 
living, is somewhat different from that held by the vast 
majority of parents and teachers. It is imperfectly car- 
ried out, even in the kindergarten itself, where a con- 
scious effort is made, and is scarcely ever attempted in 
the school. His plan of education covers the entire 
period between the nursery and the university, and con- 
tains certain essential features which bear close relation 
to the gravest problems of the day. If they could be 
made an integral part of all our teaching in families, 
schools and institutions, the burdens under which society 
is groaning to-day would fall more and more lightly on 
each succeeding generation. These essential features 
have often been enumerated. I am no fortunate herald 
of new truth. I may not even put the old wine in new 
bottles; but iteration is next to inspiration, and I shall 
give you the result of eleven years’ experience among 
the children and homes of the poorer classes. This ex- 
perience has not been confined to teaching. One does 
not live among these people day after day, pleading for 
a welcome for unwished-for babies, standing beside tiny 
graves, receiving pathetic confidences from wretched 
fathers and helpless mothers, without facing every prob- 
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lem of this work-a-day world! They cannot all be solved, 
even by the wisest of us; we can only seize the end of 
the skein nearest to our hand, and patiently endeavor to 
straighten the tangled threads. The kindergarten starts 
out plainly with the assumption that the moral aim in 
education is the absolute one, and that all others are 
purely relative. It endeavors to be a life-school, where 
all the practices of complete living are made a matter of 
daily habit. It asserts boldly that doing right would not 
be such an enormously difficult matter if we practised it 
a little.—say a tenth as much as we practise the piano, 
—and it intends to give children plenty of opportunity 
for practice in this direction. The physical, mental and 
spiritual being is consciously addressed at one and the 
same time. There is no piecework tolerated. The child 
is viewed in his threefold relations, as the child of Na- 
ture, the child of Man, and the child of God; and there 
is to be no disregarding any one of these divinely ap- 
pointed relations. It endeavors with equal solicitude to 
instil correct and logical habits of thought, true and 
generous habits of feeling, and pure and lofty habits of 
action; and it asserts serenely that, if information can- 
not be gained in the right way, it would better not be 
gained atall. It has no special hobby, unless you would 
call its eternal :plea for the all-sided development of the 
child a hobby. Somebody said lately that the kinder- 
garten people had a certain stock of metaphysical state- 
ments to be aired on every occasion, and that they were 
over-fond of prating about the being of the child. It 
would hardly seem as if too much could be said in favor 
of the symmetrical growth of the child’s nature. These 
are not mere silken phrases; but, if any one dislikes 
them, let him take the good, honest, ringing charge of 
Colonel Parker, “ Remember that the whole boy goes to 
school!” Yes, the whole boy does go to school; but 
the whole boy is not educated after he gets there. A 
fraction of him is attended to in the evening, however, 
and a fraction on Sunday. He takes himself in hand on 
Saturdays and in vacation time, and accomplishes a good 
deal, notwithstanding the fact that his sight is a trifle 
impaired and his hearing grown a little dull, so that Dame 
Nature works at a disadvantage, and begins, doubtless, 
to dread boys who have enjoyed too much schooling, 
since it seems to leave them in a state of coma. 
* * * * * * 

The kindergarten attempts a rational, respectful treat- 
ment of children, leading them to do right for right’s 
sake, abjuring all rewards, save the pleasure of working 
for others and the delight that follows a good action, and 
all punishments save those that follow as natural penal- 
ties of broken laws—the obvious consequences of the 
special bit of wrong-doing, whatever it may be. The 
child’s will is addressed in such a way as to draw it on, 
if right; to turn it willingly, if wrong. Coercion in the 
sense of fear, personal magnetism, nay, even the child’s 
love for the teacher, may be used in such a way as to 
weaken his moral force. With every free, conscious 
choice of right, a human being’s moral power and 
strength of character increases; and the converse of this 
is equally true. If the child is unruly in play, he leaves 
the circle and sits or stands by himself, a miserable, lonely 
unit, until he feels again in sympathy with the com- 
munity. If he destroys his work, he unites the tattered 
fragments as best he may and takes the moral object 
lesson home with him. If he has neglected his own work, 
he is not given the joy of working for others. If he 
does not work in harmony with his companions, a time 
is chosen when he will feel the sense of isolation that 
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comes from not living in unity with the prevailing spirit 
of good-will. He can have as much liberty as is con- 
sistent with the liberty of other people, but no more. 
If we could infuse the spirit of this kind of discipline into 
family and school life, making it systematic and contin- 
uous from the earliest years, there would be fewer mor- 
ally slack-twisted little creatures growing up into ineffi- 
cient, bloodless manhood and womanhood. It would be 
a good deal of trouble; but, then, life is a good deal of 
trouble anyway, if you come to that. We can’t expect 
to swallow the universe like a pill, and travel on through 
the world “like smiling images pushed from behind.” 
Virtue thrives in a bracing moral atmosphere, where 
good actions are taken rather as a matter of course. 
The attempt to instil an idea of self-government into 
the tiny slips of humanity that find their way into the 
kindergarten is most useful, and infinitely to be preferred 
to the most implicit blind obedience to arbitrary com- 
mand. In the one case, we may hope to have, some 
time or other, an enlightened will and conscience strug- 
gling after the right, failing often, but rising superior to 
failure, because of an ever stronger joy in right and 
shame for wrong. In the other, we have a good goose, 
who does the right for the picture card that is set before 
him—a trained-dog sort of child, who will not leap 
through the hoop unless he sees the whip or the lump of 
sugar. So much for the training of the sense of right 
and wrong! Now for the provision which the kinder- 
garten makes for the growth of certain practical virtues, 
much needed in the world, but touched upon all too 
lightly in family and school. The student of political 
economy sees clearly enough the need of greater thrift 
and frugality in the nation; but where and when do we 
propose to develop these virtues? Precious little time 
is given to them in the school, for their cultivation does 
not seem to be insisted upon as an integral part of the 
scheme. Here and there an inspired human being 
seizes on the thought that the child should really be 
taught how to live at some time between the ages of six 
and sixteen, or he may not learn so easily afterward. 
Accordingly, the pupils under the guidance of that par- 
ticular person catch a glimpse of eternal verities between 
the printed lines of their geographies and grammars. 
The kindergarten makes the growth of every-day virtues 
so simple, so gradual, even so easy, that you are almost 
beguiled into thinking them commonplace. They seem 
to come in very naturally, just by the way, as it were, so 
that at the end of the day you have seen thought and 
word and deed so sweetly mingled that you marvel at 
the “universal dovetailedness of things,” as Dickens 
puts it. They will flourish in the school, too, when the 
cheerful hum of labor is heard there for a little while 
each day. The kindergarten child has just enough strips 
for his weaving mat,—none to lose, none to destroy; 
just enough blocks in each of his boxes, and every one 
of them, he finds, is required to build each simple form 
suggested by teacher orcompanions. He cuts his square 
of paper into a dozen crystal-shaped bits, and behold! 
each one of these tiny flakes is needed to make a sym- 
metrical figure. He has been careless in following di- 
rections, and his form of folded paper does not come 
out right. It is not even, and it is not beautiful. The 
false step in the beginning has perpetuated itself in each 
succeeding one, until at the end either partial success or 
complete failure meets his eye. How easy to see the 
relation of cause to effect! “Courage!” says the kin- 
dergartner. “ Better fortune next time, for we will take 
greater pains.” “Can you rub out the ugly, wrong 
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creases?” “We willtry. Alas! no! Wrong things are 
not so easily rubbed out, are they?”’ “ Use your worsted 
quite to the end, dear: it costs money.” “Let us save 
all the crumbs from our lunch for the birds, children. 
Do not drop any on the floor: it will only make work 
for somebody else.” And so on, to the end of the busy, 
happy day. How easy it is in the kindergarten, how 
seemingly difficult everywhere else! It seems to be 
only books afterward; and books are good enough in 
their own way, but they are a mighty bloodless substitute 
for life. The most superficial observer values the indus- 
trial side of the kindergarten, because it falls directly in 
line with the present effort to make manual training a 
part of school work; but twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
when the subject was not so popular, kindergarten chil- 
dren were working away at their pretty, useful tasks— 
tiny missionaries helping to show the way to a truth now 
fully recognized. As to the value of leading children 
to habits of industry as early in life as may be, that they 
may see the dignity and nobleness of labor, and con- 
ceive of their individual responsibilities in this world of 
action, that is too obvious to dwell upon at this time. 
% x * * * * 

To Froebel, life, action, and knowledge were the three 
notes of one harmonious chord; but he did not advocate 
manual training merely that children might be kept busy 
and out of mischief, nor even that technical skill might 
be acquired. The piece of finished kindergarten work is 
only a symbol of something more valuable which the child 
has acquired in doing it. The first steps in all the kin- 
dergarten occupations are directed or suggested by the 
teacher; but these dictations or suggestions are merely 
intended to serve as a sort of staff, by which the child 
can steady himself until he can walk alone. It is the 
creative instinct that is to be reached and vivified: 
everything else is secondary. By reproduction from 
memory of a dictated form, by taking from or adding to 
it, by changing its centre, corners, or sides—by a dozen 
ingenious preliminary steps—the child’s inventive faculty 
is developed; and he soon reaches a point in drawing, 
building, modeling, or what not, where his greatest delight 
is to put his individual ideas into visible shape. The 
simple request, “ Make something pretty of your own,” 
brings before the kindergartner a score of original com- 
binations and designs—either the old thoughts in differ- 
ent shape or something fresh and audacious which hints 
of genius. The kindergarten succeeds in getting these 
interesting and valuable free productions from children 
of four or five years only by developing, in every possi- 
ble way, the sense of beauty and harmony and order. 
We know that people assume, somewhat at least, the 
color of their surroundings; and, if the sense of beauty 
is to grow, we must give it something tofeed upon. The 
kindergarten provides a room, more or less attractive, 
quantities of pictures and objects of interest, growing 
plants and vines, vases of flowers, and plenty of light, air, 
and sunshine. A canary chirps in one corner, perhaps; 
and very likely there will be a cat curled up somewhere, 
or a forlorn dog which has followed the children into 
this safe shelter. It is a pretty, pleasant, domestic in- 
terior, charming and grateful tothesenses. The kinder- 
gartner looks as if she were glad to be there, and the 
children are generally smiling. Everybody seems alive. 
The work, lying cozily about, is neat, artistic, and sug- 
gestive. The children pass out of their seats to the 
cheerful sound of music, and are presently joining in an 
ideal sort of game, where, in place of the mawkish sen- 
timentality of Sally Walker, of obnoxious memory, we 
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see all sorts of healthful, poetic, childlike fancies woven 
into song. Rudeness is, for the most part, banished. 
The little human butterflies and bees and birds flit hither 
and thither in the circle; the make-believe trees hold up 
their branches, and the flowers their cups; and every- 
body seems merry and content, As they pass out the 
door, good-bys and bows and kisses are wafted backward 
into the room; for the manners of polite society are ob- 
served in everything. You draw a deep breath. This 
is a real kindergarten, and it is like a little piece of the 
millennium. “Everything is so very pretty and charm- 
ing,” says a visitor. Yes, so it is. But all this color, 
beauty, grace, symmetry, daintiness, delicacy and refine- 
ment, though it seems to address and develop the esthetic 
side of the child’s nature, has in reality a very profound 
ethical significance. We have all seen the preternatural 
virtue of the child who wears her best dress, hat and 
shoes on the same august occasion. Children are tidier 
and more careful in a dainty, well-kept room. They 
treat pretty materials more respectfully than ugly ones. 
They are inclined to be ashamed, at least in a slight de- 
gree, of uncleanliness, vulgarity and brutality, when they 
see them in broad contrast with beauty and harmony 
and order. For the most part, they try to live up to the 
place in which they find themselves. There is some 
connection between manners and morals. It is very 
elusive and, perhaps, not very deep; but it exists. Vice 
does not flourish alike in all conditions and localities, by 
any means. An ignorant negro was overhead praying, 
“Let me so lib dat when I die I may hab manners, dat 
T may know what to say when I see my heabenly Lord!” 
Well, I dare say, we shall need good manners as well as 
good morals in heaven; and the constant cultivation of 
the one from right motives might give us an unexpected 
impetus toward the other. Again, if the systematic de- 


velopment of the sense of beauty and order has an ethi- 


cal significance, so has the happy atmosphere of the kin- 
dergarten an influence in the same direction. I have 
known one or two solid men and one or two predestinate 
spinsters who said that they didn’t believe children could 
accomplish anything in the kindergarten, because they 
had too good a time. There is something uniquely vi- 
cious about people who care nothing for children’s hap- 
piness. Thatsense of the solemnity of mortal conditions 
which has been indelibly impressed upon us by our 
Puritan ancestors comes soon enough, Heaven knows! 
Meanwhile, a happy childhood is an unspeakably pre- 
cious memory. We look back upon it and refresh our 
tired hearts with the vision when experience has cast a 
shadow over the full joy of living. The sunshiny atmo- 
sphere of the kindergarten gives little human plants such 
an impulse toward eager, vigorous growth. Love’s 
warmth surrounds them on every side, wooing their 
sweetest possibilities into life. Roots take a firmer 
grasp, buds form, and flowers bloom where, under more 
unfriendly conditions, bare stocks or pale leaves would 
greet the eye—pathetic, unfulfilled promises—souls no 
happier for having lived in the world, the world no hap- 
pier because of their living. “Virtue kindles at the 
touch of joy.” The kindergarten takes this for one of its. 
texts, and does not breed that dismal fungus of the mind 
“which disposes one to believe that the pursuit of knowl- 
edge must necessarily be disagreeable.” The social 
phase of the kindergarten is most interesting to the stu- 
dent of social economies. Co-operative work is strongly 
emphasized; and the child is inspired both to live his 
own full life, and yet to feel that his life touches other 
lives at every point, “for we are members one of an- 
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other.” It is not the unity of the “little birds,” in the 
couplet, who “agree” in their “little nests,” because. 
“they'd fall out if they didn’t,” but a realization, in em- 
bryo, of the divine principle that no man liveth to him- 
self. Last, but by no means least, the admirable physi- 
cal culture that goes on in the kindergarten is all in the 
right direction. Physiologists know as much about mo- 
rality as ministers of the Gospel. The vices which drag 
men and women into crime spring as often from un- 
healthy bodies as from weak wills and callous consciences. 
Vile fancies and sensual appetites grow stronger and 
more terrible when a feeble physique and low vitality 
offer no opposing force. Deadly vices are nourished in 
the weak, diseased bodies that are penned, day after day, 
in filthy, crowded tenements. If we could withdraw 
every three-year-old child from these physically enfee- 
bling and morally brutalizing influences, and give them 
three or four hours a day of fresh air and healthy 
physical exercise, we should be doing humanity an in- 
estimable service, even if we attempted nothing more. 
Concerning Social Discontent—The Boston Herald 
Those who are engaged in the work of endeavoring to 
improve the social condition of the laboring classes in this 
country are gradually coming to the opinion that, if class 
estrangement and class antagonism are to be avoided, 
the reforms desired will need to be made rather in the 
upper than in the lower social stratum. It is altogether 
useless to point out to the wage-earner who is earning, 
say, a dollar and a half or two dollars a day, and who 
has a family dependent upon him for support, that, by 
scientifically utilizing his resources he can make them 
go very much farther than at present; that there is as 
much, and perhaps more, nutriment in the cheap cuts 
of meat as in the more expensive parts; that oatmeal 
and farinaceous food of different kinds are both life-giv- 
ing and health-sustaining, as is proved by the experience 
of a number of races who abstain from the use of ani- 
mal food out of preference. If the wage-earner is told 
that, by economies of this kind, he can, perhaps, save 
forty or fifty cents a day, he rejects the advice, partly 
because he suspects the person who makes it of a wish 
to reduce the cost of living as a first step toward reduc- 
ing the rates of wages, and partly because the standard 
of comfort and well-being which the wage-earner estab- 
lishes for himself is, as near as he can make it, the stand- 
ard of comfort of the well-to-do classes. He wishes to 
approximate in his own and in the daily life of his fam- 
ily to the style of living of those of larger means, and 
would not consider the saving of $100 or so a year as 
an object worth attaining, if it came as the result of a 
radical departure in this respect from the somewhat ex- 
alted example he is endeavoring to copy. In certain re- 
spects this spirit of emulation is a laudable one. At 
least, for the future welfare of our country, it is very 
much better that the wage-earners generally should de- 
sire to have in their daily lives the best that the world 
affords than that they should be content with a meagre 
and narrow type of existence. To have the wage-earners 
of this country transformed into mere money grubbers, 
who were content to live like animals, would not be con- 
ducive either to political, social, or industrial welfare. 
Examples of this class of existence are found among the 
Chinese, the Hungarians, and even among not a few of 
the French Canadians, who come to the United States, 
and whose aim seems to be to save up as much money 
as they can during their brief stay here, for the purpose 
of carrying their savings back to the mother country. 
Such a disposition, if it were general, would remove from 
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American workers the stimulus that now possesses them 
to give patient, continuous, and intelligent service for 
the wages they receive. Indeed, the desire for some- 
thing better may be said to be the main reason why it is 
that American labor is so much more efficient than the 
labor of any other civilized country. But this aspiration 
has its evil as well as its good side, for it unquestionably 
engenders social discontent and makes it frequently im- 
possible for the man of humble means to make the best 
uses of his present opportunities. A generation or two 
ago, not only was there much less disparity in wealth 
than now exists, but there was a uniformity in social 
conditions which is quite without a parallel at the 
present day. One does not need to be well advanced 
in years to remember a time when the number of fami- 
lies in Boston who kept private carriages could almost 
be numbered upon one’s fingers; when social entertain- 
ments among the wealthy classes were extremely simple; 
when the dwelling-houses in the so-called aristocratic 
parts of the city were modest, unpretentious mansions, 
and when the general scale of living of those who resided 
in them was not much over what a clerk or salesman 
having a salary of $2,000 per annum would now consider 
essential for the comfort of his family. Social discon- 
tent was at that time an unknown quantity in this coun- 
try, for the reason that all classes were pretty nearly on 
the same level. It was an almost ideal existence, for in 
this respect public opinion, even among those who could 
well afford it, frowned upon large expenditures of money 
in the way of display, as a species of uncalled-for extrav- 
agance. We find an approach toward this same condi- 
tion of things in some of our country towns at the pres- 
ent time, though the tendency there, as in the cities, is 
toward a separation in the scale and method of living 
between the upper and lower classes. We live in a time 
when that display due to a lavish expenditure is not 
only considered pardonable, but almost necessary, if 
social position is to be gained. But it does not seem 
to have been realized as completely as it should have 
been that the love of display which has taken possession 
of the wealthy classes has also influenced their more 
humble fellow-countrymen. Fashion is by no means con- 
fined to dress. It includes all of the customs of a civil- 
ized community, and the leaders of fashion, the controll- 
ers of custom, are those who occupy the most exalted 
social positions. If it became an indication of bad taste 
among the wealthy classes of our American citizens to 
indulge in any form of outward display; if they were to 
dress quietly and inexpensively, and live simply, and in 
a thousand ways forego indulgences in those amuse- 
ments which lead to large expenditures, the lower social 
classes would almost immediately copy their example. 
It may be a question how much we should lose by such 
a change, which possibly would involve the sacrifice of 
some of the finer characteristics of modern civilization. 
But as a result, and, so to speak, in compensation, the 
social problem which now confronts the people of this 
country would be settled, and in the absence of -some 
such change on the part of the well-to-do it is altogether 
improbable that the social discontents that now exist will 
ever be allayed. Reforms, to succeed, must begin at 
the top. As the subsisting unsatisfactory state of affairs 
was caused by changed methods on the part of the lead- 
ers of society, so, to restore the old state of healthy con- 
tentment, these same social leaders must take the initia- 
tive. This may seem a hard fate, but it may be easier 
than socialistic outbreaks, which, if prolonged, would 
imply the downfall of our political institutions. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 








Love the Congueror—G. Barlow—-The Pageant of Life 
O love, if life should end to-night, 
How short our life would seem! 
One little flash of summer light ; 
One brief and passionate dream. 
One glimpse of roses on the wall, 
Or blue-bells in the lane, 
Then, love, the end, the end of all— 
Ay, buds might swell, and leaves might fall, 
But not for us again! 


The stream we used to watch and love 
Would ever onward flow ; 

From the dark pines the gray wood-dove 
Would call—we should not know. 

Ah! not for us the pines wouid wave, 
For us no stream would run; 

We should be silent in the grave, 

Unable even to hoard and save 
One little glimpse of sun! 


Yet is not this a sombre view 
Of life and all it brings? 
Thank Heaven, the bright waves still are blue, 
And still the throstle sings ! 
And oh, before love’s conquering song 
Death’s voice sinks quite away ; 
For life is short, but love is long, 
And death is fierce, but love is strong, 
And Love shall win the day! 
The Phantom Army—Bret Harte—Chicago Tribune 
And I saw a phantom army come, 
With never a sound of fife or drum, 
But keeping step to a muffled hum 
Of wailing lamentation ; 
The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville— 
The men whose wasted bodies fill 
The patriot graves of the nation. 


And then came the unknown dead, the men 
Who died in fever-swamp and fen, 
The slowly starved of prison pen ; 
And marching beside the others, 
Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow’s fight, 
With limbs enfranchised and bearing bricht, 
I thought—’twas the pale moonlight— 
They looked as white as their brothers. 


And so all night marched the nation’s dead, 
With never a banner above them spread, 
No sign save the bare, uncovered head 

Of their silent grim Reviewer ; 
With never an arch but the vaulted sky, 
With not a flower save those which lie 
On distant graves, for love could buy 

No gift that was purer or truer. 


So all night long moved the strange array. 

So all night long till the break of day 

I watched for one who had passed away 
With a reverent awe and wonder ; 

Till a blue cap waved in the lengthening line, 

And I knew that one who was kin of mine 

Had come, and I spoke—and, Lo! that sign 
Wakened me from my slumber. 


My Litile Child—J. Hunt Brisbane—Times-Democrat 
Far up the purple coasts of night 
Breaks rosily a rift of light, 
The first incoming of the spray 
That marks the creeping tide of day. 
Soft, sun-tipped billows, quaintly curled, 
Now lightly lave a sleeping world, 
The leaves awaken with a sigh, 


And drowsy birds begin to stir, 

And all my mother-thoughts on her 

Like rose-leaves on a casket lie. 

Lord, teach me to be reconciled, — 

To humbly wait thy dawn to see, 

With chastened heart and grief grown mild 
To yield her sweet, lost life to thee,— 

My little child! my little child! 


There seems a silence in the room 
That other voices do not break, 

And all the world, for her sweet sake, 
Has stumbled into gloom,— 

A little crop of yellow curls 

I press with absent hand, and see 

(So strangely now life’s color whirls) 
Warm bronze where only gold should be,— 
I feel the lost child’s finger tips 

Laid lightly on my loving lips, 

And where long lines of hopes were filled 
Pulsates a dull and vacant change, 

An empty silence cold and strange. 

O God, just to be reconciled ! 

To feel within thy care’s fond range 
Still lives my child—my little child! 
Lost little feet (God knows their need !) 
Your further steps I cannot lead ; 

Dear little lips whose stumbling speech 
Sounds where no mortal ear can reach ; 
Dark eyes that fondly sought my own, 
Now lifted far beyond my ken,— 
When shall I find them, when, oh! when? 
I feel so chilled, so lost, alone ; 

I long to feel His will be done, 

To say Christ called my little one 

With smitten lips that yet have smiled; 
But still my lips stay stiff and dumb, 
Or else one cry, hopeless and wild, 
Will break its bitter way and come— 
The mother-cry unreconciled— 

I want my child! my little child! 


Mizpah—All the Year Round 
We never used the word while thou and I 
Walked close together in life’s working way 
There was no need for it, when hand and eye 
Might meet, content and faithful, every day. 


But now, with anguish from a stricken heart, 
Mizpah! I cry; the Lord keep watch between 

Thy life and mine, that death hath riven apart. 
Thy life beyond the awful veil, unseen, 


And my poor broken being, which must glide 
Through ways familiar to us both, till death 
Shall, of a surety, lead me to thy side, 
Beyond the chance and change of mortal breath. 
Mizpah! yea, love, in all my bitter pain, 
I trust God keep watch betwixt us twain. 
The lips are dumb from which I used to hear 
Strong words of counsel, tender words of praise ; 
Poor, I must go my way without the cheer 
And sunshine of thy presence all my days. 


But God keeps watch my ways and days upon, 
On all I do, on all I bear for thee, 

My work is left me, though my mate is gone ; 
A solemn trust has Love bequeathed to me. 


I take the task thy languid hand laid down 
That summer evening, for mine own alway ; 
And may the Giver of both cross and crown 
Pronounce me faithful at our meeting day! 
Mizpah! the world gives comfort to my pain ; 
I know God keepeth watch betwixt us twain, 
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Solitary—Philip Bourke Marston— Wind Voices 

My thoughts have been with you the whole night long ; 
I wonder did you know, my dear ? 

My heart went flying to you, in a song ; 
I wonder, sweetheart, did you hear ? 

Here, where I kissed your hands and lips and hair— 
Here, where I held you to my heart, 

While passion thrilled and kindled all the air, 
Till hands and lips and lives must part. 


I have lain, weary, at Sleep’s shadowy gate, 
Which would not ope to let me in 

Where happy dreams of you I knew must wait, 
So that I might some rapture win. 


I have been weary for your voice, your touch, 
The desperate sweetness of your kiss— 

The joy which almost thrills me over-much, 
Oh sweet, my sweet, so sweet it is. 


I strove to think you leaned above me here, 
Laid lips to mine, then found to say 

The dearest words—as dear as love is dear; 
But, O Love, you were far away. 


Only for me this drear, ghost-haunted room, 
And noises in the street outside ; 

Only for me to go from gloom to gloom, 
And at the end, dark Death for bride. 


Rest—James Whitcomb Riley—N. O. Picayune 
Let us rest ourselves a bit, 
Worry? wave your hand to it— 
Kiss your finger-tips; and smile 
It farewell a little while. 
Weary of the weary way 
We have come from yesterday, 
Let us fret us not, instead, 
Of the weary way ahead. 


Let us pause and catch our breath 
On the hither side of death, 

While we see the tender shoots 
Of the grasses—not the roots. 


Vhile we yet look down—not up— 
To seek out the buttercup 

And the daisy, where they wave 
O’er the green home of the grave. 


Let us launch us smoothly on 
Listless billows of the lawn, 

And drift out across the main 
Of our childish dreams again. 


Voyage off, beneath the trees, 
O’er the field’s enchanted seas 
Where the lilies are our sails 
And our seagulls, nightingales, 


Where no wilder storm shall beat 
Than the wind that waves the wheat, 
And no tempests burst above 

The old laughs we used to love. 


Lose all troubles—gain release 
Languor and exceeding peace, 
Cruising idly o’er the vast, 

Calm mid-ocean of the past. 

Let us rest ourselves a bit, 
Worry ?—wave your hand to it— 
Kiss your finger-tips and smile 

It farewell a little while. 


‘The Patter of the Ran—Coates Kinney—Courier-Journal 


When the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in raining tears, 
What a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 
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Every patter on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And so thousand recollections 
Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand busy fancies 
Weave their bright hues into woof 
As we listen to the patter 
Of tne soft rain on the roof. 


Now in memory comes my mother, 
As she used long years agone, 
To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she left them to the dawn. 
Oh, I see her leaning o’er me, 
As I list to the refrain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And my star-eyed cherub brother— 
A serene, angelic pair !— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow, 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me, 
With her eyes delicious blue ; 

And I mind not, musing on her, 
That her heart was all untrue; 

I remember but to love her 
With a passion kin to pain, 

And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


Art hath naught, or tone of cadence, 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s mysterious fountains, 
Whence the tears of rapture dwell, 
As that melody of nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain, 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Living or Dead— William Lyle—Queries 
Did I love him? There never was a time 
I loved him not, 
Even the green days of our early prime 
Are unforgot, 
When the soft folds of youth’s sweet sunshine lay 
Upon our paths, and of the world’s strange way 
So very little came within our ken, 
As sister loveth brother I loved then. 
He grew unto fair manhood’s noble place 
As years went by, 
And with his form his kingly soul kept pace— 
He pleased my eye, 
To all he gave his love, he knew no guile, 
But for me he kept his tenderest smile; 
He filled my heart as never man could fill 
The heart of woman, and I loved him still. 
There came a time when we more fervent grew, 
And the world said 
That we could not be parted—the world knew, 
So we were wed. 
We did not change when skies were overcast. 
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We sipped the same love-wine that cheered the past ; 


Heaven had planned it well, trust did not pall, 
Our love grew holier, and that was all. 
Yes, he is dead, I’ve heard that simple tale— 

What does it show? 
Do ye think death did ever once curtail 

Love’s overflow ? 
Ah, no! the love that truth has touched and bless’d, 
Throughout eternity must be expressed. 
While Heaven’s records hold a true man’s name, 
Living or dead my love shall be the same. 
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THE RANSOM OF FOULQUES THE BEAUTIFUL* 





An old Latin city slumbered by the blue waters of a 
gulf over whose bosom the waves sped lightly as birds 
might skim the azure of a cloudless summer sky. The 
mountains reared proud heads, still crowned by marble 
temples half-demolished, which seemed to gaze at their 
quivering reflection in the blue mirror at their feet. 

The great walls of the city still bore the victorious 
mark of the Czsars, and on them paced the restless 
watchers whose monotonous cries told the hours of the 
night in concert with the tongues of monastery bells. 

The outline of great aqueducts cut sharply across the 
horizon. Triumphal arches and rostral columns emerged 
from the thick foliage of trees whose shadows had lain 
for centuries upon them. The homes of the poor, the 
palaces of priests and ministers, vast halls and ruined 
temples cast their strange and varied silhouettes upon 
the fathomless blue of the Latin sky and fretted the 
horizon like the lace mantle of some Titaness. 

When the gods reigned, the city was known as The 
City of Aphrodite. Nowshe bore the name of asainted 
Bishop of the true Church. 

Above her walls rose the olive woods, and higher still 
the forests of pines, sombre and mysterious, and fast 
against the granite hills beyond, into the infinite ether, 
where the eagle spreads his mighty wings, pointed the 
nine towers of the Castle of Pierreluce. 

Here dwelt the virgin Bathilde. 

She was a widow who had ne’er been a wife. Her 
lord, called forth to single-handed combat on their mar- 
riage eve, had gone never to return, and with the chaste 
kiss of parting on her brow, she was like a fruit of Para- 
dise, with bloom untouched save by the swift passing 
of an Angel’s wing. 

Her skin was white as the petals of the lily flower. 

Her eyes were deep; changeful as twilights in autumn. 

Her throat was an ivory column—fine and white and 
slender and wound about with strings of gold, clasped 
by a single amethyst. 

Her hair was like copper threads in the sunlight—like 
brown seaweed in the shade, but soft to the touch as is 
the fur of the wild beast. 

She loved no one. 

She was as cold as the marble gods and her heart was 
of ice. And her people hated and feared her, for she 
was wicked and cruel; in their hearts they cursed her. 

But she cared not at all. In the radiant pride of her 
beauty she was like a Pagan empress and she scarce 
bowed her haughty head at the elevation of the Host. 
The priest swung the sacred chalice before her beautiful 
eyes—wide opened and scornful—and when the white- 
robed friars in the donjon chapel besought her to kneel 
with the faithful at confession, she made answer, proudly: 

“Of what should I accuse myself?” 

And the angels wept in Heaven and even the good 
and just God saw that she must be humbled. 

* % # * * * 

It was yet the time of the harvest, and the autumn 
sunset lay warm on the granite hills, when there came a 
knocking at the gates and a sound of many horses, hoofs 
and the voices of men. 

Foulques The Beautiful asked shelter for the night 
from the Lady of Pierreluce. 





* Adapted from the French of René Maizeroy for Current Litera- 
ture by Alice Ballard-Macdonaid. 


Foulques The Beautiful was tall of stature and fair of 
face. His head was the mocking head of Bacchus, and 
his lips were red as if stained by the juice of the grape. 
His hair lay on his brow like rings of gold, and there 
was that in his eye which no woman could withstand. 

From a window in the tower, Bathilde looked down 
on the guest at her donjon gates. 

From the donjon gates Foulques The Beautiful looked 
up at Bathilde in the window of the tower. 

And it was as if she were held by chains, and the heart 
which she had never felt before to beat, rose in great 
throbs of ecstasy and she placed her two hands at her 
white throat and felt the beating there. 

And Foulques The Beautiful smiled, and Bathilde sent 
down her servitors to open the castle to him and to his 
followers, and to bid them welcome in the name of the 
Lady of Pierreluce. 

And all the splendors of the castle were shown him 
and the magnificence of his entertainment surpassed 
that which would have been offered to king or pope. 

And Bathilde laid aside her robes of mourning and at- 
tired herself in garments of white, and put on her girdle 
glittering with precious stones and unbound her hair, 
that it might fall its length to her white feet, and went 
down and stood before Foulques The Beautiful. 

He gazed on her and loved her even as she loved him. 
And he saw her only as the woman, humble in her love, 
for she served him and listened to him and, when he 
spoke, made answer as she thought would please him. 

Day by day with her beauty, she wooed him from the 
wars toward which he journeyed. 

Day by day he lingered and thought only of her eyes. 

But still he said no word of love to her, knowing well 
it was his duty to goon. For to the soldier duty comes 
first and love comes after. 

At last she went and stood before him—she that had 
been so proud. In her humility, she cast down her eyes 
and sank upon her knees and stretched out her hands to 
him imploringly and said: 

“Leave me not—I love thee!” 

And he lifted her in his arms and kissed her lips. 

And Foulques The Beautiful and the Lady of Pierre- 
luce were betrothed. 

The white-robed friars of the chapel besought Bathilde 
to bow her head and bend her knee and give thanks to 
Heaven for her great happiness. But she opened wide 
her scornful eyes and held her haughty head the higher 
and made answer— 

“* Now care I naught for God and his angels, for I have 
indeed found my paradise!” 

And the angels wept again in Heaven, and the just 
God saw that she had not been sufficiently humbled. 

* * * * * * 

But the followers of Foulques The Beautiful chafed 
at the delay. And messengers came to the Castle of 
Pierreluce to seek him and they brought him tidings of 
the terrible wars waged by the infidels in Provence. 
They told him of the wives and daughters led to hideous 
bondage by these the foes of God and his church. And 
there were murmurs among the men who rode after 
Foulques The Beautiful, and he heard his name spoken in 
bitterness among them when they knew not he was nigh, 
and he saw the frowns upon their faces when he came 
unheralded into their midst. 
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His own heart chid him and he fretted to be gone, and 
yet the face of Bathilde held him as though she were a 
sorceress who had bound him to her side by chains. 

But a day came when a messenger rode in hot haste 
to Pierreluce with word that hands had been laid upon 
the sire of Foulques The Beautiful in his own country 
of Théoule, and he called his men to horse and threw 
himself upon his palfrey and, daring not to look again on 
Bathilde, he rode away without a glance behind. 

She spoke no word. 

Wearily she went up into her tower. There she sat 
alone and no one heard her voice in lamentation or could 
say that she was desolate. 

But from that window where she had first looked down 
on the coming of her lord, there sat she, from the first 
gray of dawning until the shadows of the night, and 
watched and waited for his return. 

No one heard her weeping and none could say that 
they had seen her shed a tear. 

But there by her window she wept the silent, bitter 
tears which scald and scar the cheeks they fall upon. 

And in the night, the watchers of her castle saw her 
in her trailing robes of black, wandering through the long 
corridors, or stood aside that she might pass into her 
courts and gardens and walk the paths and show her 
sleepless eyes to the cold pity of the stars. 

Thinner and paler she grew until her black robes seemed 
to float about her and scarce touch her slender limbs. 

She was conscious neither of hunger, thirst or fatigue. 

And at last she ceased to hope for the return of 
Foulques The Beautiful. He was dead or faithless. 

Then she summoned her servitors and bade them take 
from her castle walls all the mirrors of glass and steel 
which were wont to reflect her beauty. She would look 
no more upon the face which he had ceased to love or 
which he never more might look upon with living eyes. 

From her window in the tower, where still she sat— 
though hopeless, for the place was dear to her because 
it first yielded her the sight of him—she, one day, saw a 
troop of horsemen enter the road from the mountains. 

Straight she went down from her tower and out at her 
castle gates to meet them. She went among them and 
questioned them herself, and trusted to none other. 

But they knew naught of Foulques The Beautiful. 

After that day she went out and questioned all who 
journeyed on the road and took into her white hands 
the hands of pilgrims and beggars and entreated of them 
tidings of her lord. 

But none could tell her of Foulques The Beautiful. 

And now she prayed to God andall his Angels. Each 
day she went to the church and bruised her delicate knees 
on the rough stones where knelt the poor to pray, or tore 
her tender feet with pilgrimages to shrines where she 
might lay offerings of flowers and burn tapers and pray 
for the return of her lord. She emptied her coffers of 
their stores of wealth and scattered her silver among 
God’s poor and gave her gold in alms to abbots for the 
building of new monasteries and churches, where masses 
might be said for the safe return of her lord. And when 
her coffers were empty and she had sold her jewels, her 
rings, her glittering girdles, her golden strings with their 
clasp of amethyst and no jewel remained to her, she took 
her silken robes and mantles of rich brocades and laid 
them as offerings to Our Lady and they were taken by 
the church and used to drape the blessed saints. 

And she kept only her robes of black and she was as 
poor in her castle as any beggar upon the roads which 
led unto its gates. 
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Then came a monk to the donjon gates to ask for the 
Lady of Pierreluce. 

White and thin, in her black garments, she came and 
stood before him. 

The friar told her a woeful tale of his escape from the 
wars with only his life, and that threatened by wounds, 
given him through his sacred garments by the enemies 
of his church. They had surprised him while binding 
the ten wounds of Foulques The Beautiful, now Lord 
of Théoule, who had been hurt unto death in battle, and 
one hundred against two, they had borne away the Lord, 
and chased him with thrusts of many weapons to die, as 
they thought, in the woods. He had lingered long 
enough to learn that the ransom placed on the head of 
Foulques The Beautiful by these, his eternal foes was a 
sum of one thousand lires stamped in the image of the 
king of France and ten cases of precious stones. 

She listened with eyes in which burned the signals of 
overwhelming despair. 

“T am poor,” she said, “I have nothing.” 

“Daughter, where is thy great wealth?” asked the 
monk, and she saw that he believed her not. 

“T have given unto the church,” she answered, and 
would have explained further, but with cold, averted 
eyes the friar turned and left her, and she knew that he 
believed her not and held her faithless. 

Then she went, sad eyed, back to her tower and sat 
in her window. She looked on the road and saw a great 
number of her people wending their way toward the 
church. They were bearing great branches of palms. 
Then she bethought her wearily that it was the Feast of 
Palms and a holy Sabbath day. And alone, in her 
tower, she sank on her knees and prayed unto God for 
the delivery of Folques The Beautiful. 

A thought came to her. 

Rising, she went down from her tower and out at her 
castle gates and knelt on the road where the people 
must pass her on their way from the church. Her face 
was as white as the face of the dead and her eyes were 
dark as black pools when the sky is angry above them. 

And when the people came from the church, they found 
the Lady of Pierreluce kneeling among the beggars by 
the roadside with hands outstretched, asking alms of her 
serfs for the ransom of Foulques The Beautiful. 

And they thought her mad and spat upon her—be- 
cause they feared her nolonger. They took stones from 
the road and placed them in her hands and bade her 
help herself from their store of jewels. They laid bits of 
tin and copper between her white fingers and bade her 
make herself welcome totheir gold. But as they stoned 
her and laughed at her and reviled her in her misery, the 
holy Abbot and his white-clad friars came down from 
the donjon chapel, and when he saw her kneeling there 
he laid his hands upon her head and blessed her. 

And lo! there came a sudden rift of light from Heaven 
and it bathed her from head to foot in its splendor. 
And the bits of tin and copper became the shining gold 
she coveted and the stones cast at her turned to jewels 
in her hands, and she had ten times more of these than 
she had any possible need of. 

The people marvelled and cried “ Hosannah!” 

And she rose and gathered up her treasure and smiled 
upon her people and forgave them and went her way to 
despatch the messenger for her Lord, and he was at 
once restored to her. 

And the angels rejoiced in Heaven that the Lady of 
Pierreluce had won to herself, through her humility, the 
ransom of the valiant soldier Foulques The Beautiful. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND REVERIES OF A POET-PHILOSOPHER* 
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An Early Morning Walk: 

I have had a morning walk. It has been raining in 
the night. There are large clouds all round; the sea, 
veined with green and drab, has put on the serious air 
of labor. She is about her business in no threatening 
but at the same time no lingering mood. She is making 
her clouds, heaping up her sands, visiting her shores and 
bathing them in foam, gathering up her floods for the 
tide, carrying the ships to their destinations, and feed- 
ing the universal life. I found in a hidden nook a sheet 
of fine sand which the water had furrowed and folded 
like the pink palate of a kitten’s mouth or like the dap- 
pled sky. Everything repeats itself by analogy and each 
little fraction of the earth reproduces in a smaller and 
individual form all the phenomena of the planet. Fur- 
ther on 1 came across a bank of crumbling shells, and 
it was borne in upon me that the sea-sand itself might 
well be only the detritus of the organic life of preceding 
eras, a vast monument or pyramid of immemorial age, 
built up by countless generations of mollusks who have 
labored at the architecture of the shores like good work- 
men of God. If the dunes and the mountains are the 
dust of living creatures who have preceded us, how can 
we doubt but that our death will be as serviceable as our 
life, and that nothing which has been lent is lost? 


The Age of Mediocrity: 

The age of great men is going; the epoch of the ant- 
hill, of life in multiplicity, is beginning. The century of 
individualism, if abstract equality triumphs, runs a great 
risk of seeing no more true individuals. By continual 
levelling and division of labor, society will become every- 
thing and man nothing. As the floor of valleys is raised 
by the denudation and washing down of the mountains, 
what is average will rise at the expense of what is great. 
The exceptional will disappear. A plateau with fewer 
and fewer undulations, without contrasts and without 
oppositions,—such will be the aspect of human society. 
The satistician will register a growing progress, and the 
moralist a gradual decline; on the one hand, a progress 
of things; on the other, a decline of souls. The useful 
will take the place of the beautiful, industry of art, polit- 
ical economy of religion, and arithmetic of poetry. The 
spleen will become the malady of a levelling age. Is 
this indeed the fate reserved for the democratic era? 
May not the general well-being be purchased too dearly 
at such a price? The creative force which in the begin- 
ning we see forever tending to produce and multiply 
differences, will it afterward retrace its steps and ob- 
literate them one by one? And equality, which in the 
dawn of existence is mere inertia, torpor, and death, is 
it to become at last the natural form of life? Or rather, 
above the economic and political equality to which the 
socialist and non-socialist democracy aspires, taking it 
too often for the term of its efforts, will there not arise 
a new kingdom of mind, a church of refuge, a republic 
of souls, in which, far beyond the region of mere right 
and sordid utility, beauty, devotion, holiness, heroism, 
enthusiasm, the extraordinary, the infinite, shall have a 
worship and an abiding city? Utilitarian materialism, 
barren well-being, the idolatry of the flesh and of the 
“TI,” of the temporal and of Mammon, are they to be the 
goal of our efforts, the final recompense promised to the 
labors of our race? I do not believe it. The ideal of 


* From Amiel’s Journal, translated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 








humanity is something different and higher. But the 
animal in us must be satisfied first; we must first banish 
from among us all suffering which has its origin in social 
arrangements, before we can return to spiritual goods. 


The Blessing of Childhood: 

Blessed be childhood, which brings down something 
of heaven into the midst of our rough earthliness. These 
80,000 daily births, of which statistics tell us, represent 
as it were an effusion of innocence and freshness, strug- 
gling not only against the death of the race, but against 
human corruption, and the universal gangrene of sin. 
All the good and wholesome feeling which is intertwined 
with childhood and the cradle is one of the secrets of 
the providential government of the world. Suppress this 
life-giving dew, and human society would be scorched 
and devastated by selfish passion. Supposing that hu- 
manity had been composed of a thousand millions of 
immortal beings, whose number could neither increase 
nor diminish, where should we be, and what should we 
be! A thousand times more learned, no doubt, but a 
thousand times more evil. There would have been a 
vast accumuiation of science, but all the virtues engen- 
dered by suffering and devotion—that is to say, by the 
family and society—would have no existence. And for 
this there would be nocompensation. Blessed be child- 
hood for the good that it does, and for the good which 
it brings about carelessly and unconsciously, by simply 
making us love it and letting itself be loved. What lit- 
tle of Paradise we see still on earth is due toits presence 
among us. Without fatherhood, without motherhood, I 
think that love itself would not be enough to prevent 
men from devouring each other—men, that is to say, 
such as human passions have made them. The angels 
have no need of birth and death as foundations for their 
life, because their life is heavenly. 





The Nothings of Destiny: 

How true it is that our destinies are decided by noth- 
ings, and that a small imprudence helped by some insig- 
nificant accident, as an acorn fertilized by a drop of rain, 
may raise the tree on which perhaps we and others shall 
be crucified. What happens is quite different from what 
we planned; we planned a blessing, and there springs 
from it a curse. How many times the serpent of fatal- 
ity, or rather the law of life, the force of things, inter- 
twining itself with some very simple facts, cannot be 
cut away by any effort, and the logic of situations and 
characters leads inevitably to a dreaded dénouement. It 
is the fatal spell of destiny, which obliges us to feed our 
grief from our own hand, to prolong the existence of our 
vulture, to throw into the furnace of our punishment and 
expiation, our powers, our qualities, our very virtues, 
one by one; and so force us to recognize our nothing- 
ness, our dependence, and the implacable majesty of law. 
Faith in a providence softens punishment, but does not 
do away with it. The wheels of the divine chariot crush 
us first of all, that justice may be satisfied, and an ex- 
ample given to men; and then a hand is stretchéd out 
to us to raise us up, or at least to reconcile us with the 
love hidden under the justice. Pardon cannot precede 
repentance, and repentance only begins with humility. 
And so long as any fault whatever appears trifling to 
us,—so long as we see, not so much the culpability of as 
the excuses for imprudence or negligence,—so long, in 
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short, as Job murmurs and as providence is thought to 
be too severe,—so long as there is any inner protestation 
against fate, or doubt as to the perfect justice of God, 
—there is not yet entire humility or true repentance. It 
is when we accept the expiation that it can be spared 
us; it is when we submit sincerely that grace can be 
granted to us. Only when grief finds its work done can 
God dispense us from it. Trial then only stops when it 
is useless; that is why it scarcely ever stops. Faith in 
the justice and love of the Father is the best and indeed 
the only support under the sufferings of this life. The 
foundation of all our pain is unbelief; we doubt whether 
what happens to us ought to happen to us; we think 
ourselves wiser than providence, because, to avoid fatal- 
ism, we believe in accident. Liberty in submission— 
what a problem! ‘That is what we always come back to. 


The Eloquence of a Tear : 

One may guess the why and wherefore of a tear and 
yet find it too subtile to give any account of. A tear 
may be the poetical resumé of so many simultaneous im- 
pressions, the quintessence of so many opposing thoughts! 
It is like a drop of one of those precious elixirs of the 
East which contain the life of twenty plants fused into a 
single aroma. Sometimes it is the mere overflow of the 
soul, the running over of the cup of reverie. All that 
one cannot or will not say, all that one refuses to con- 
fess even to one’s self,—confused desires, secret trouble, 
suppressed grief, smothered conflict, voiceless regret, the 
emotions we have struggled against, the pain we have 
sought to hide, our superstitious fears, our vague suffer- 
ings, our restless presentiments, our unrealized dreams, 
the wounds inflicted upon our ideal, the dissatisfied lan- 
guor, the vain hopes, the multitude of small indiscerni- 
ble ills which accumulate slowly in a corner of the heart 
like water dropping noiselessly from the roof of a cav- 
ern,—all these mysterious movements of the inner life 
end in an instant of emotion, and the emotion concen- 
trates itself in a tear just visible on the edge of the eye- 
lid. For the rest, tears express joy as well as sadness. 
They are the symbol of the powerlessness of the soul, 
to restrain its emotion and to remain mistress of itself. 


The Mystery of Woman’s Love: 

Women wish to be loved without a why or a where- 
fore; not because they are pretty, or good, or well bred, 
or graceful, or intelligent, but because they are them- 
selves. All analysis seems to them to imply a loss of 
consideration, a subordination of their personality to 
something which dominates and measures it. They will 
have none of it; and their instinct is just. As soon as 
we can give a reason for a feeling we are no longer un- 
der the spell of it; we appreciate, we weigh, we are free, 
at least in principle. Love must always remain a fasci- 
nation, a witchery, if the empire of woman goes with it. 
Once the mystery gone, the power goes with it. Love 
must always seem to us indivisible, insoluble, superior 
to analysis, if it is to preserve that appearance of infinity, 
of something supernatural and miraculous, which makes 
its chief beauty. The majority of beings despise what 
they understand, and bow only before the inexplicable. 
The feminine triumph far excellence is to convict of ob- 
scurity that virile intelligence which makes so much pre- 
tence to enlightenment. And when a woman inspires 
love, it is then especially that she enjoys this proud tri- 
umph. I admit that her exultation has its grounds. Still, 
it seems to me that love—true and profound love—should 
be a source of light and calm, a religion and a revela- 
tion, in which there is no place left for the lower victories 
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of vanity. Great souls care only for what is great, and 
to the spirit which hovers in the sight of the Infinite, 
any sort of artifice seems a disgraceful puerility. 

* * * a * * 

I am inclined to believe that for a woman love is the 
supreme authority—that which judges the rest and de- 
cides what is good and evil. For a man, love is subor- 
dinate to right. It is a great passion, but it is not the 
source of order, the synonym of reason, the criterion of 
excellence. It would seem, then, that a woman places 
her ideal in the perfection of love, and a man in the per- 
fection of justice. It was in this sense that St. Paul was 
able to say, ‘The woman is the glory of the man, and 
the man is the glory of God.’ Thus the woman who ab- 
sorbs herself in the object of her love is, so to speak, in 
the line of nature: she is truly woman, she realizes her 
fundamental type. On the contrary, the man who should 
make life consist in conjugal adoration, and who should 
imagine that he has lived sufficiently when he has made 
himself the priest of a beloved woman, such a one is but 
half a man; he is despised by the world, and perhaps 
secretly disdained by women themselves. The woman 
who loves truly seeks to merge her own individuality in 
that of the man she loves. She desires that her love 
should make him greater, stronger, more masculine, and 
more active. Thus each sex plays its appointed part: 
the woman is first destined for man, and man is destined 
forsociety. Woman owes herself to one, man owes him- 
self to all; and each obtains peace and happiness only 
when he or she has recognized this law and accepted this 
balance of things. The same thing may be a good in a 
woman and an evil in the man; may be strength in her, 
weakness in him. There is then a feminine and a mas- 
culine morality,—preparatory chapters, as it were, to a 
general human morality. Below the virtue which is evan- 
gelical and sexless, there is a virtue of sex. And this 
virtue of sex is the occasion of mutual teaching. 





Morning in the Alps: 

A marvellous view of blinding and bewildering beauty. 
Above a milky sea of cloud, flooded with morning light, 
the rolling waves of which are beating up against the 
base of the wooded steeps of the Weissenstein, the vast 
circle of the Alps soars to a sublime height. The east- 
ern side of the horizon is drowned in the splendors of 
the rising mists; but from the Tédi westward, the whole 
chain floats pure and clear between the milky plain and 
the pale blue sky. The giant assembly is sitting in 
council above the valleys and the lakes still submerged 
in vapor. The Clariden, the Spannérter, the Titlis, 
then the Bernese colossi from the Wetterhorn to the 
Diablerets, then the peaks of Vaud, Valais, and Fribourg, 
and beyond these high chains the two kings of the Alps, 
Mont Blanc, of a pale pink, and the bluish point of 
Monte Rosa, peering out through a cleft in the Dolden- 
horn:—such is the composition of the great snowy am- 
phitheatre. The outline of the horizon takes all possi- 
ble forms: needles, ridges, battlements, pyramids, 
obelisks, teeth, fangs, pincers, horns, cupolas; the moun- 
tain profile sinks, rises again, twists and sharpens itself 
in a thousand ways, but always so as to maintain an 
angular and serrated line. Only the inferior and second- 
ary groups of mountains show any large curves or sweep- 
ing undulations of form. The Alps are more than an 
upheaval; they are a tearing and gashing of the earth’s 
surface. Their granite peaks bite into the sky instead 
of caressing it. The Jura, on the contrary, spreads its 
broad back complacently under the blue dome of air. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 


Jury, 1889 





Good Form of To-day—The London Daily News 
In a little book just published, entitled Good Form, 
the etiquette of some few years ago is amusingly con- 
trasted with that of to-day, when everything is more suc- 
cinct and expeditious than it used to be. When the 
ladies of John Leech’s time went to dinner parties they 
were shown into bedrooms and allowed some minutes to 
adjust their ringlets. Now they hand their cloak toa 
servant, and walk straight from their carriage or cab to 
the presence of their hostess. At weddings in the For- 
ties each bridesmaid had a groomsman to look after her 
and see that she had what she liked at the elaborate 
breakfasts of the matrimonial function of that day. Now 
there is only a best man, though how he comes by the 
superlative adjective when he is sole groomsman it is 
difficult to say. Among other changes of custom is that 
concerned with the bridesmaids’ dresses, which used to 
be given by the bride. And our authoress might have 
added that it is no longer fashionable, as it then was, 
for the bride to cry. All weddings now-a days are dry- 
eyed. Crying has gone out. It was the very height of 
the fashion in the year 1827. When Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton married Miss Rosina Wheeler, an eye witness of 
the ceremony describes both bride and bridegroom as 
being “overcome with sensibility,” pale, tottering, and 
tearful. No one totters to the altar now. It would not 
be good form. But the bride must not, on the other 
hand, romp up the aisle in the exultation of her heart. 
The correct pace is, perhaps, best described as resem- 
bling that of a policeman on his beat. It is slow and 
stately. Another marked change in social customs is 
mentioned in connection with the etiquette of small and 
early parties. No longer does a hostess ask her guests 
to sing or play. This ordeal, so dreaded by the girl of 
a couple of decades ago, is no longer to be feared. “I 
hope you have brought some music, Miss Smith,” was 
frequently the prelude to a distracting performance that 
gave pleasure to no one, least of all to the player. And, 
strange to say, now that music is always professional, 
and generally worth listening to, it is difficult to persuade 
people to remain silent while it is going on; whereas, 
when amateurs were singing, it would have been consid- 
ered a shocking piece of rudeness for any one to have 
talked till the lady had finished describing how she wore 
a wreath of roses, or the gentleman had finished dilating 
upon his homeless, ragged, and tanned condition. At 
the dinner table it was considered the duty of the host 
and hostess to urge their guests to eat. This custom in 
our own day is entirely abandoned, partly owing to the 
now universal style of having all dishes handed round. 
The board no longer groans as once it did, the weight 
of the viands being transferred to that chapel of ease, 
the sideboard, where, in seclusion, a hireling carves the 
joint and skilfully dissects the bird whose anatomy used 
to prove such an intricate problem to the bothered ama- 
teur at the end of the table. Skill in carving is not now 
one of the polite accomplishments wherewith it is neces- 
sary to equip an ambitious youth for his social career. 
The English Tatlor—Blakely Hall—Clothier and Furnisher 
Any subject in which men are more universally inter- 
ested than in clothes is rare. I am not and never have 
been an admirer of English tailors, though, like many 
other Americans, I buy clothes in London when the op- 
portunity offers. The great difference in the price is the 











incentive. Every man who comes here is apt to put in 
a few hours in a more or less cordial interview with his 
tailor. I have been around with several friends of mine 
who are investing extensively in the things which are 
supposed to indicate a gentleman of leisure to the casual 
observer, and the amount of tailor talk which I have 
heard would fill a book. ‘There is a new tailor in town 
just now. I do not give his name, as there is no parti- 
cular reason for advertising him. His recent success 
has been very great. He is supposed to be the person 
who gives an impetus to the changes in style which reg- 
ularly emanate from London. He is a tall gray man, 
with a heavily lined thoughtful face, stooping shoulders, 
and an air of intense concern. His manner is that of a 
Prime Minister. “I doubt very much,” he said the other 
day as he was contemplating a coat which I had tried 
on, and which, by the way, was the most elaborate and 
impressive specimen of a misfit I had ever beheld; “I 
doubt very much,” he repeated, “if there is any country 
in the world where tailors reach the point of perfection 
in fit which they attain in New York. There is no doubt 
on earth that we set the styles in London for the whole 
civilized world, but there is also no doubt that in the 
matter of individual fit, there are tailors in New York 
whom we cannot rival. There is only one thing that de- 
feats their great success, and that is their tendency to 
run to extremes. As an illustration, take their manner 
of building up and cutting down shoulders. Some years 
ago there was a slight reaction in London against what 
was known as the military cut in coats. There were so 
many padded shoulders that the fashion ran itself to 
death, and a number of the leaders of the masculine 
fashions went in for having their coats cut close to the 
shoulders without any padding or building up whatever. 
The movement thus started reached America in a few 
mouths, and from it there grew the fashion of bottle- 
shaped shoulders, which for a long time distinguished 
the coats of the men, who I believe, were called dudes. 
The fashion, however, spread among all sorts of people, 
and even to this day coats come in here with the same 
cut of shoulders which marked the worst points of that 
particular fashion. The curious part of it is that such 
garments were supposed to be English, but in fact we 
never cut such coats here at all, for after a few months 
of the slope-shoulder fashion the public taste went back 
to the square shoulder. It has been there ever since, 
and always will be. I mention this instance to show how 
American tailors run to extremes.” Thecutter then re- 
tired to a corner of the room and regarded the coat I 
had tried on with an air of solemn disapproval. “I am 
afraid,” he said, “that that coat is not much of a suc- 
cess.” I told him frankly what I thought, that it was 
the worst-looking wool sack I had ever seen; he pulled 
it off and threw it in a corner and measured me all over 
again, chose a thicker material, and was quite successful 
with the new garment. The clubmen of London are the 
ones who accept and stamp a fashion. Whatever they 
endorse is usually secure. They still cling to the frock 
coat tenaciously for morning wear, though they are tak- 
ing up more or less with the habit of wearing short jackets 
and high hats before three o’clock. I know the time 
when this was considered the height of absurdity. Yet 
half of the men who go to breakfast at the Pall Mall 
clubs to-day, and who are among the pioneers of mascu- 
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line fashions, affect a black jacket and a beaver hat in 
the morning. The Englishman never wears a derby or 
pot hat in London unless he is traveling. Another man 
with whom I talked was Dent, of Poole’s, who has at- 
tained the distinction, I believe, of being called the first 
coat-cutter in the world. He never touches trousers or 
waistcoats, but brings the whole weight of his sartorial 
genius to bear upon the coat. His name is familiar to 
every one in England, and probably to most tailors in 
America. To have a coat cut by any one else but Dent 
at Poole’s is to acknowledge oneself an outsider. He is 
a pleasant elderly man, who bears on his person the proofs 
of his eminence in his art. While he was chatting about 
clothes he was making artistic chalk marks upon a dress 
coat, which was a fine shiny corkscrew diagonal, the satin 
lining showing up the collar in three-cornered pieces. 
The collar was not a roll one, but was made without the 
acute angular points of the old-fashioned broadcloth 
coat. Mr. Dent said: “ We are making more of these 
suits than of any other kind. They will be distinctly 
fashionable this season, and will go ahead of the Vicuna 
and cheviot suits which were in vogue last year. I have, 
of course, heard about the knee-breeches dress suits 
which some Americans have been wearing in New York, 
and also of the colored dress suits with knee breeches 
which were worn in France, but we have not made any 
in London, and I do not suppose we shall for a very 
long while. We do not make any clothes that are outré, 
and well-dressed Londoners have so far sneered at the 
attempts to introduce colored cloth in dress suits. Un- 
doubtedly this movement will be more or less successful 
in France, for the names of many of the men who have 
appeared there in dress suits that are every color in the 
world except black, show that they are men of position 
in society. But it will not do in London. As near as 
I can understand the young men who wear knee breeches 
and silk stockings in New York were induced to do so 
more for a lark than anything else; at least we do not 
understand that there is any great movement in that di- 
rection. I may add that London men do not look with 
any more favor on variety in shirts. Plain and unruffled 
are still worn, and the matter of taste in studs is left to 
the fancy of the man himself. Rough broad-ribbed chev- 
iot is the material of which I am making nearly all the 
frock coats; they are trimmed with broad braid, faced 
with gros grain silk, and are made rather long. Lounge 
coats are nearly always made of cheviot. We are mak- 
ing a great many sack coats double breasted, in fact more 
than otherwise, like frock coats in front, but the old style 
of lounge coats, single breasted and with a small collar 
are still worn. Waistcoats are cut low in front and with 
the collar turned over.” The richest and best dressed 
men in London do not originate fashion. A thing is 
not fashionable until they wear it, but sometimes long 
before they adopt it it is treated as one of the vagaries 
of second-rate actors and merchants who are flashy and 
cheap in dress. This was the case with the loose backed 
overcoat of ordinary blue cloth and with a velvet collar, 
which was made to hang down perpendicularly all round, 
not being cut into the figure at all. This coat was to 
be seen a great deal last winter on the backs of men 
who hang about the Strand, who lounge around stage 
doors, and who may, perhaps, be described as low-priced 
Lendon swells. Poole refused absolutely to make this 
kind of overcoat, the majority of his aristocratic cus- 
tomers not deigning to acknowledge its existence. This 
was also the verdict among the other half dozen promi- 
nent tailors in London whose opinions are acknowledged 
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in these matters. Now, however, all is changed. The 
blue coat with its particular cut is absolutely the coat of 
the season among well-dressed men. Mr. Dent said 
concerning it: “ There is no question about the popu- 
larity of the coat now-a-days, and we are making a great 
many of them and shall probably make more. Our cus- 
tomers have taken them up for some reason or other. 
They are a boon tomen who have no figures to fit. We 
make some of them like frock coats about the collar. 
The velvet on the collars of overcoats is getting to be 
worn deeper and velvet cuffs are also worn. Trousers 
are now made neither loose nor tight. They are cut 
close in to the thigh and made moderately loose in the 
lower parts. The patterns are almost entirely stripes, 
lavender and brown being the favorite colors.” The 
profits of some of the crack tailors of London must be 
very great, despite the bad debts of which they continue 
to complain. A tailor showed me an order the other day 
from an American whose name is famous. It read: 

** Dear Sir: Please make me 16 frock suits exactly like the last. 

Yours faithfully.” — 

That was all except the signature, but the signature 
made the note of value. The father of the man who 
gave this order, by the way, lived opposite our house in 
New York when I was a boy, and I recall vividly the 
threadbare old suit that he wore day after day and year 
after year. Summer mornings he usually came out on 
the front stoop in his shirt sleeves, with the rusty old 
coat in his hands and gave it a careful brushing where 
he could get a good light on it. After it had been well 
rubbed he would pull it on carefully and then trudge 
over to Third avenue—because the fare then was a penny 
less than on the Fourth avenue cars—and go downtown 
to add half a million or so to his mighty fortune. If he 
knew that his son and successor had ordered sixteen 
suits at a clip it would cause him to turn over backward 
in his grave. But I don’t believe the tailors object to 
such orders if the customer’s signature is all right. 

Women as Seducers—lFrom The London Telegraph 

It is a matter of just pride to Englishmen that one of 
their compatriots should have attained to the position 
of a high authority on the laws and political institutions 
of the United States of America. That position, how- 
ever, may perhaps be found to entail responsibilities 
which Mr. Bryce can never have contemplated in the 
composition of his monumental work. We sincerely 
trust that he will not be called upon by an army of 
American correspondents of, let us say, the more orna- 
mental sex, to determine what is the amount of legal 
validity inherent in an old colonial statute still unrepealed, 
which has just been discovered among the archives of 
the State of New Jersey. How delicate a question this 
would be for the accomplished jurist to answer will ap- 

pear even from the most cursory glance at the enact- 
ment to which we refer. It provides—and with a direct- 
ness which puts many of our modern statutes to shame— 
that “all women of whatever age, profession or rank, 
whether maids or widows, who shall after this act impose 
upon, seduce or betray into matrimony any of his Maj- 
esty’s subjects by virtue of scents, cosmetics, washes, 
paints, artificial teeth, false hair or high-heeled shoes 
shall incur the penalty now in force against witchcraft 
and like misdemeanors.” We shall not be far wrong, 
we think, in saying that this statute speaks for itself; and 
we may, perhaps, be justified in adding that, if still oper- 
at've, it would be worth while to publish it in some pop- 
ular form in New Jersey, under the heading of Important 
to Ladies. On the question of its continuing legal vz- 
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lidity we pronounce no opinion. It may be argued that, 
as witchcraft has ceased to be an offence at common law, 
and as there are no like misdemeanors—unless, indeed, 
we so describe the attempted witcheries aimed at in this 
very statute—no punishment is prescribed for the pro- 
hibited feminine practices. To this, however, it may be 
answered that no punishment need be expressly de- 
scribed—inasmuch as the penalties now in force—that 
is, at the date of the act—remain still applicable; whence 
it would follow that a lady of New Jersey might be burned 
at the stake upon due conviction of having worn high- 
heeled shoes. Perhaps it is safe to assume that the law 
would not nowadays be enforced in its full rigor; but it 
must be a comfort to all of us to reflect that this is not 
the only or most conclusive reason for anticipating no 
such painful incident. The offence itself has become 
extinct. We survey the list of forbidden artifices from 
scents down to high-heeled shoes and with the possible 
exception of first and last we find none of which the use 
has not been forever discarded by every member of the 
female sex. Cosmetics, washes, paints are unknown. 
The arts of the dentist and the perruquier are never 
called into requisition in these days; and we have no 
doubt at all—or, at any rate, we dare not express a 
doubt—that if a new Hopkins the Witchfinder were di- 
rected to make perquisition of witchcraft in all the ladies’ 
dressing-rooms, not only in New Jersey, but throughout 
the whole world—that is, the whole civilized world, for 
female savages, to their shame be it spoken, notoriously 
get themselves up—he would return empty handed from 
this quest, and without a single rouge-pot or powder-puff 
to bless himself with. Occasionally, it is true, we come 
across examples of a tendency on the part of the deco- 
rative sex to relapse into its old weakness for undue self- 
adornment. Thus, for instance, it has been recently 
found necessary by the Bishop of Rochester to issue a 
protest against the overdressing of girls who offer them- 
selves for confirmation. ‘“ Mock pearls in the humbler 
class,” he says, “and white satin shoes in the higher,” 
should be gently but firmly discouraged. “ Nothing,” he 
goes on to add, “would distress me more than to have 
to send a candidate back for showy or tawdry apparel; 
but for example’s sake it may be necessary for me to do 
it.” Perhaps, if the excesses in attire do not go beyond 
those described by the Bishop, it might be as well if he 
were to extend to them his fatherly indulgence. The 
Hebrew prophet, after all, had a longer indictment to 
bring against the wardrobes and toilet tables of the 
“daughters of Zion, walking and mincing as they go.” 
He had to threaten them with the taking away of “the 
bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
their cauls, and their round tires like the moon, the 
chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, 
and the ornaments of the legs, and the headbands, and 
the tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings and nose jewels, 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and 
the wimples, and the crisping-pins, the glasses, and the 
fine linen, and the hoods and the veils.”” _What would 
the right reverend prelate have said to that for an out- 
fit? It is undoubtedly monstrous, and we can only re- 
joice that in point of simplicity the ladies of the present 
day have as much the advantage of the daughters of Zion 
as of the witches of New Jersey. Their state is the more 
gracious, because no one certainly can say that they have 
run to the other extreme and that they err on the side 
of excessive austerity in the matter of attire. It has been 
their triumph, in short, to have practised the art of self- 
adornment without provoking repressive legislation, pul- 
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pit anathemas, or a general insurrection of husbands. 
Neither the Hebrew nor the Roman ladies succeeded in 
hitting on the golden mean with so nice an exactitude; 
for the former, as we have seen, subjected themselves 
to a prophetic denunciation, while the latter brought 
down upon themselves the enactment of a sumptuary 
law, which was, perhaps, the severest blow sustained by 
the millinery industry in the whole course of recorded 
history. The disuse of sumptuary legislation as applied 
to the female sex has been attributed, it is true, by some 
cynics to the tardy recognition of the impossibility of 
setting bounds to women’s ingenuity in discovering new 
objects of expenditure; but the question is just one of 
those on which cynicism—a form of philosophy which 
has ever stood high in feminine favor—is least entitled 
to a hearing. And it is only common justice to remem- 
ber that this same great state of the ancient world which 
most severely represented the extravagances of female 
self-adornment dealt not less sternly with the shortcom- 
ings of that sex which is indirectly responsible for such 
excesses. Let it never be forgotten that the primary 
object of the Lex Papia Poppcea was the promotion of 
marriage, and that it came down—“ instar acervi milliarii 
laterum,” as the Roman historian puts it—upon the in- 
corrigible bachelors. Here it is that the old colonial 
statute of New Jersey appears to us to be somewhat lack- 
ing in legislative equity. There is nothing to show that 
it was supplemented by any enactment imposing upon 
the male sex any duty correlative to the restriction pre- 
scribed towomen. What the Puritan fathers of the State 
appear to have been thinking of was not so much the 
improvement and elevation of the woman as the com- 
mercial protection ofthe man. The statute is, in fact, in 
the nature of an adulteration act. Women were to be 
prevented from obtaining husbands under false pretenses, 
whether of hair, height, complexion, or what not; and 
the successful foisting upon the unwary male person of 
beauties which turned out not to be the genuine article 
was made a capital offence. This being so, it would 
only have been fair to encourage the possessors of natu- 
ral and unmanufactured personal attractions by legislat- 
ing smartly against masculine celibacy. The old colonial 
statute, however, being passed, like the laws so bitterly 
denounced on female suffrage platforms, by men alone, 
and not by women, the injustice was, of course, left un- 
redressed. How the statute succeeded in this one-sided 
operation we shall now probably never know. We en- 
tertain, nevertheless a very shrewd suspicion that the 
number of “ His Majesty’s subjects seduced or betrayed 
into matrimony after the act’ showed no material reduc- 
tion on the number of His Majesty’s subjects who had 
experienced the fate in question. The excellent legis- 
lators of New Jersey had yet to learn what legislation 
could do and what it could not, and assuredly they would 
have found that the task of restraining the blandishments 
of the female belonged most distinctly to the latter cate- 
gory. If, moreover, they had studied human nature in 
either sex a little more closely, they would have de- 
clined the legislative attempt in question; not merely 
because it was impossible, but because it was superflu- 
ous. It is not more idle to forbid women to set off their 
natural attractions to the best advantage than it is un- 
necessary to prohibit them from carrying this process 
beyond the point at which art overbalances nature. For 
to do this is to defeat their own object and to repel 
those whom they would attract. In vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird, and few, indeed, and too weak- 
minded to be worth the legislator’s attention, must be 
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the birds who are caught by such openly spread nets as 
the old-time ladies of New Jersey would appear to have 
disposed in front of their intended victims. Let us again 
congratulate ourselves on the improved methods of pro- 
cedure which prevails at the present day, when, if nature 
does not oust art altogether, she is simulated by it so 
successfully as to be herself deceived. The difference, 
moral and physical, between this and reality is so infin- 
itesimal as to disappear—especially by candle light. 
Charity’s Money Maker—The New York Sun 

It is a rare thing to find a man who, having given up 
a profitable business and settled down toa life of leisure, 
voluntarily surrenders the ease and comfort upon which 
he had reckoned, throws aside the plans he had formed 
for his pleasure and diversion, and jumps into the hard- 
est kind of labor for the unselfish purpose of helping 
along such of his fellow-beings as stand in need of his 
aid. Such a man, however, is Mr. A. B. De Frece, of 
this city. Mr. De Frece has originated a new office, 
hitherto unknown in the country, that of manager of 
fairs for charitable objects. He has achieved a success 
in this direction which has made him the most sought- 
after man in New York. Every mail brings him letters 
asking him to manage some entertainment or fair in the 
aid of a society, hospital, or church. Although he se- 
cures a profit to the beneficiaries of these fairs, his serv- 
ices are rendered entirely free. Mr. De Frece is a New 
Yorker by birth and education. He is a graduate of the 
University of the City of New York. For many years 
Mr. De Frece has paid a great deal of attention to char- 
itable entertainments. He was a violinist and played 
for charity at concerts. He has also a good baritone 
voice, and he frequently sang in public. As a manager 
of charitable entertainments he soon acquired a reputa- 
tion. He quickly developed a talent for getting up din- 
ners that made him the envy of all the chefs. As an 
originator of amusements he surprised the theatre man- 
agers. He is a firm believer in the motto that success 
brings success. He has therefore put his whole soul into 
every affair with which he was connected, and it is his 
boast that he never made a failure of any enterprise. 
Of the many fairs of which he has been sole manager all 
have been financially and socially successful. “ De 
Frece,” said one of his friends recently, “is a peculiar 
fellow. While he is full of ideas, as a manager of en- 
tertainments necessarily must be, he also has remarkable 
tact in managing the hostile elements that are always 
found associated with charitable affairs.” The most 
notable of the many fairs he has recently managed were 
those of the German Hospital, the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal,and the centennial. When the leading German citi- 
zens called on him to take charge of the fair for the 
German Hospital, he consented on condition that all 
arrangements should be left in his hands. ‘“ De Frece,” 
said Mr. William Steinway at a meeting of the promoters 
of the fair, “ we expect you to make $50,000 for the hos- 
pital out of this fair.” ‘‘ Gentlemen,” was the reply, “ if 
I don’t make $100,000 for you I will pay the difference 
out of my own pocket.” The profits. were $112,000. 
The Germans have since dubbed him the Von Moltke of 
Fairs, while society knows him as Ward McAllister No. 
401. In the estimation of society leaders De Frece is 
classed with Manager Stanton, both being entirely novel 
and without equals in their special lines. Mr. De Frece 
is not always pleased with the ways of society people, 
however, and it has been notorious that he was far from 
Satisfied with their doings at the Hahnemann Fair. He 
was induced to take the management there on the sup- 
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position that everything would be arranged according to 
his own idea, but at every step he found himself handi- 
capped by the women who had started the fair. It was 
against his judgment that the Pottier & Stymus building 
was selected, because, he argued, one large hall is better 
than four different floors. He protested against the se- 
lection of the Gypsy band, because he wanted the people 
who attended to spend money and not to sit all the even- 
ing and listen to charming music. “ Ladies,” he said 
finally, in desperation, “let me know which you prefer— 
to have the fair public and a financial success or exclu- 
sive and merely a social success?” The ladies urged 
him to conduct it after their ideas, and the result was 
that the fair made one-tenth as much money as that of 
the German Hospital. Mr. De Frece does not like to 
talk about his personal achievements, but the reporter 
started him on his hobby a few nights ago, and before 
he knew it he had given out some very interesting infor- 
mation. “The trials of a manager are legion,” he said. 
“As soon as it becomes known that he has taken charge 
of a fair, he is overrun with applications from persons 
who see a chance for private profit. Manufacturers and 
owners of patents deluge us with requests to place their 
articles on exhibition. Frequently these persons con- 
trive their schemes so cunningly that it is difficult to get 
rid of them. They begin by donating a small amount 
to the fair en condition that their goods are placed on 
exhibition, and then they want to distribute handbills. 
I have made it a rule never to have anything to do with 
these people and send back their donations, but inex- 
perienced persons, of whom there are plenty connected 
with fairs, think that every dollar should be taken from 
anybody who offers it. Then there are persons who are 
in charity for the advertisement they get out of it. I 
have never had charge of a fair where some of these per- 
sons did not turn up. ‘I will give $50,’ a prominent 
society lady will say, ‘provided my name and mention 
of my donation is made in the newspapers and in the 
fair paper.’ Men will do the same thing, and they do 
not hesitate to state their desires. Some insist that a 
certain quantity of public praise shall be given them in 
return for their subscription. At every fair the manager 
meets with two sorts of persons—those who offer their 
services for love and charity, and those who are in for 
notoriety. There are many of the former who stipulate 
expressly that their names shall not be given to the 
newspapers, but the others want all the advertising they 
can get. Managers are overwhelmed with applications 
from professional artists of all kinds, musicians, singers, 
actors, and even painters. Some are really actuated by 
a desire to do something charitable, others are merely 
looking for puffs. The really excellent artists have to 
be sought for, but the mediocre and the talentless tum- 
ble over each other in the attempt to secure a mention. 
They are so persistent that I have sometimes had to be 
almost rude in my refusals, for they won’t take a plain 
no. I have been haunted day and night by them, fol- 
lowed to my own home, and my time has been largely 
occupied in reading and destroying their letters. I have 

never found any difficulty, on the other hand, in secur- 

ing really good artists. Mrs. Langtry will come at any 

time, because she knows she will be properly treated. I 

always send a carriage for her. In cold weather I have 

a foot warmer. I have a room set aside for her, with a 

servant to look after her. I send her flowers and candy, 

and the day following her-appearance I send her some 

slight testimonial. That is the only way to treat these 

artists, and it certainly pays, for they are drawing attrac- 
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tions. One of the serious obstacles to success is the 
jealousy that often exists among the promoters of fairs. 
The work of manager of a large fair is physically as 
well as mentally laborious. I have to get around at 7 
A.M. every day and wait until after midnight. I super- 
vise everything personally, as I have found that course 
absolutely necessary. At 7 A.M. the night help is re- 
lieved and the day help comes. It is necessary for the 
manager to be present then and give instructions for the 
next twenty-four hours. It is absolutely essential that 
only such persons should be employed as have good ref- 
erences, yet, at the same time, I try to select only persons 
who are needy. That I consider just as much a charity 
as the fair itself. The result to me personally is usu- 
ally unpleasant. I have been followed time and time 
again by persons whom I had no recollection of ever 
having seen before, and who would make the fact that I 
had employed them at some fair the basis for a request 
for assistance. ‘The demand for complimentary tickets 
from persons who have some slight acquaintance with 
me and from others who have made some trifling dona- 
tions are surprising. A woman who gives a scarf or tidy 
worth fifty cents will unblushingly demand ten compli- 
mentary tickets worth five dollars each. I could write a 
book of 1,000 pages of the trials, the selfishness, the 


meannesses of veople supposed to be irreproachable, 


and I could write another just as large replete with in- 
cidents of kindness, love, charity, and unselfish devo- 
tion of others. At every fair my first move is to have 
a Finance Committee appointed, and from that time 
on I have nothing at all to do with that branch of the 
work, nor will I, under any circumstances, handle any 
money.” Fifty letters a day is what Mr. De Frece’s 
work has brought him. They are from everywhere and 
from all sorts of persons, but all relate in some way 
to fairs. Church trustees, benevolent societies, mili- 
tary organizations, hospitals, and schools want him to 
undertake some entertainment or fair for their benefit, 
and every letter is signed “in the name of love and 
sweet charity.” A notable feature of his work is the 
fact that he makes no distinction as to race or object, 
so long as it is worthy. Whether the hospital be allo- 
pathic or homceopathic, whether the church be Protes- 
tant or Catholic or Jewish, is immaterial. He is the re- 
cipient of hundreds of complimentary letters and little 
gifts, and in the handsome parlor of his residence in the 
brownstone district is a magnificent silver bowl that 
Tiffany made for $1,000, which attests the gratitude of 
the German Hospital managers. He has also been made 
an honorary member of the Hospital Society, and is the 
only person thus favored. His kindly courtesy has won 
universal friendship. He has been approached to take the 
office of Director-General of a proposed world’s fair, but, 
as that is a purely business affair, he has not given any 
answer as yet. Mrs. De Frece, a charming and intelli- 
gent lady, assists her husband in all his undertakings. 
Social Crucifixion—J. H. Browne—Chicago America 
The subject of going into society together is one of 
endless discussion between men and their wives; these 
favoring, pressing, insisting on it; those opposing, ridi- 
culing, protesting aganist it. Women often carry their 
point by declaring that if their husbands will not go 
out they will not, either. A just or generous man is 
averse to keeping his wife at home simply because he con- 
siders social entertainments of any and every kind stupid 
and disagreeable. He knows that she delights in them, 
and that for her to relinquish them is a positive sacrifice. 
There is no more reason why she should stay away than 
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why he should go; and, therefore, he goes, but goes re- 
luctantly, with ill-will and, as it were, by compulsion. It 
may seem singular that she should permit him to, know- 
ing as she does how hateful the thing is. It seems 
downright selfish in her—and women are rarely selfish— 
but she believes that she cannot afford to release him; 
that her frequenting society without him is the begin- 
ning of their separation, of their leading distinct lives, of 
their steady divergence. Her belief may not be correct, 
but it is sincere. Hence is she not warranted in main- 
taining her position to the last ? At any rate, she main- 
tains it, though not without great cost, greater often 
than she realizes. Her husband resents more and more 
his dragooning into society. He never puts on his dress 
suit, or orders the carriage for that purpose, without a 
feeling of inward bitterness of his wife’s exactingness, of 
his submission to a wrong; and the feeling finally pro- 
duces habitual dissatisfaction and cynicism. His wife is 
unconsciously bringing about what she is trying to avoid 
—settled discontent with her and the conjugal condition. 
It were better she should let him obey his propensity 
than thwart it thus; for alienation would be slower 
with freedom than with fetters. What a deal of mischief 
is society, frivolous, hollow, insignificant society, capable 
of doing! The dragooned husband feels that he isa 
social impostor; that he abuses hospitality by partaking 
of it in perverse spirit. He is in no mood to entertain 
or be entertained. He yawns behind hand or handker- 
chief, and for the moment fairly despises his wife, notic- 
ing across the room her animated manner and obvious 
gratification. His look, and air, and gait are funereal. 
If he were burying a friend he would, he fancies, feel 
more cheerful. Stealing into a corner, ever and anon, 
to glance furtively at his watch, he thinks that it must 
have stopped. Has there ever before been so long an 
evening ? His wife indicates that she is about to leave; 
but he knows what that means, and resigns himself to 
another leaden-footed hour. Everything must have an 
end; finally she departs, and his face for the moment is 
flushed with pleasure, immediately dispelled by the re- 
membrance that there are to be five evenings more of 
similar boredom within the coming week. He dreams 
of what he has undergone and must undergo in the tor- 
ture chambers of society; his sleep is broken and fever- 
ish; he rises in the morning despondent and irritable. 
His wife may dimly suspect the cause; but she lacks 
the intelligence, perhaps the magnanimity, to relieve him 
of his onerous obligation. In the end he will be very 
likely to throw it off, and it will be accomplished by no 
little of his old affection and sympathy. The women are 
few who would make good their declaration of surren- 
dering society if their husbands should flatly refuse to 
escort them. They think they would, and for awhile 
they might abstain; but the enticement is too great to 
be long resisted. First, they will go out alone, occasion- 
ally; then frequently; at last regularly. Women who 
have dragooned their lieges for several seasons and then 
acquitted them, get on far more comfortably. Men 
love freedom above everything; and when they have it, 
they are more amiable and patient than when it is in any 
way curtailed. Husbands who have been exceedingly 
disagreeable at home, so long as they have felt con- 
strained to discharge social duties, have behaved quite 
decently after turning over those duties entirely to their 
partners. The average woman gets rid of her romance 
after five or six years of connubial experience (the first 
year will answer for the average man), and prefers do- 
mestic peace to the cherishment of the loftiest ideals. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





The Storm at Sunset—-London Literary World 

The spirits of the storm have wrought all day, 
And now from battlements of awful height 
They hurl defiance ; while the sunset light 

Kindles a bale-fire on the turrets gray. 

Before their threatening breath the forests sway, 
Bravely resisting. Sea-birds in their fright 
Rush screaming to the land in rapid flight. 

Earth is a target for the gods at play. 

A signal gun! gigantic torches flare 
While ’mid the stars broad banners are unfurled. 
Missiles intangible to earth are hurled 

That scar the pines and scorch their bristling hair. 
They come—their chariot the tornado grand! 
Surely a Titan has this frolic planned. 


Arcadia—Edgar Saltus—Pittsburg Bulletin 
There is a land that stretches far away 
Through candors of unviolated dreams, 
A land that to the vagrant fancy seems 
A paradise of sempiternal May. 
And it is called Arcadia they say. 
Within its flower fields are quiet streams, 
And green and cool retreats, and beauty beams 
On every side, while pleasure lords the day. 
O, lovely land! thou liest far away, 
Too far, indeed, for laggard steps like mine; 
Yet I have heard returning travelers say 
That on thy frontiers they had marked a sign, 
Telling to each that happiness was his, 
Where pain is not, and not where pleasure is. 


Strangled—Eugene Lee-Hamniilton 

There is a legend in some Spanish book 

About a noisy reveller who, at night, 

Returning home with others, saw a light 
Shine from a window, and climbed up to look, 
And saw within the room, hanged to a hook, 

His own self-strangled self, grim, rigid, white, 

And who, struck sober by that livid sight, 
Feasting his eyes, in tongue-tied horror shook. 
Has any man a fancy to peep in 

And see, as through a window, in the Past, 
His nobler self, self-choked with coils of sin, 

Or sloth or folly? Round the throat whipped fast 
The nooses give the face a stiffened grin. 

Tis but thyself. Look well. Why be aghast ? 


Memento Mori—All the Year Round 

The change, the mighty mystic change, may come 
On any smiling summer morn for youth ; 

We from our very cradle learn the truth 

That the next step may sink into the tomb. 

But when the pulses flag, the hair grows gray, 
‘The “ may” is altered to the potent “ must.” 
However lingeringly we hope and trust, 

Each hour drags closer to the last dread day. 

The fair old world may show as fair a face, 

The hand of love clasp warmly yet on ours, 
But yet we know the canker on the flowers, 

The shadows creeping slowly to our place, 
Wisest to press it home on heart and eye, 
Remember well—Youth may, but Age must, die. 


Good-by— Marcia Davies—N. O. Times-Democrat 
When we have said good-by to some dear friend, 
Or watched receding loved ones from the shore— 
Then turned away since we could do no more 
To make their happiness complete, we send 
Hosts of good wishes after, as we wend 
Our homeward way: beg Heaven to outpour 
Its blessings on the ones that we adore, 
And God his gracious favor to extend. 
There are so many foes! Land, sea and sky 
Have now unheard-of dangers! But this cry 
Disturbs the heart in silence. We defend 
Anxieties from curious eyes, pretend 
To be indifferent, seem cold and shy, 
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When with our trembling lips we say “ Good-by!” 


Life—George B. Griffith—Boston Transcript 
Living each day a victor over woe, 
And ne’er repining, though the work be great, 
Nor thinking if my stay be brief or late, 
So I be ready at the call to go, 
Why should I fear to tread the path below ? 


Since Heaven’s own colonies are drawn from earth, 


And by the cross the crown gains greater worth. 


Strength, come with tears, my heart be white as snow! 


With eye full-fixed on heaven's ascending scale, 


Through morning mists and twilight shades to see, 


Though youth’s fair halcyon days shall quickly pale, 
With Faith’s clear glass the blest Eternity. 

Here Life is Death's own shadow darkly cast, 

But there, in light my soul may bathe at last. 


Spirit of Wisdom and of Love—Wm. R. Hamilton 
O brooding spirit of wisdom and of love, 
Whose mighty wings even now overshadow me ; 
Absorb me in thine own immensity, 
And raise me far my finite self above! 
Purge vanity away and the weak care 
That name or fame of me should widely spread ; 
And the deep wish keep burning in their stead 
Thy blissful influence afar to bear, 
Or see it borne! Let no desire of ease, 
No lack of courage, faith or love delay 
My own steps in that high thought-paven way, 
In which my soul her clear commission sees ; 
Yet with an equal joy let me behold 
Thy chariot o’er that way by others rolled. 


The Slavish Sea—Cosmo Monkhouse—The Academy 


O senseless Sea, how long shall men proclaim 


Thy freedom and thy power! Slave of the Moon, 


Thy wrath is borrowed of the wind, the Noon 
Supplies thy smiles, thy life is but a name 
That poets use. To thee nor praise nor blame 
Belong. And yet shall man, alas, not soon 
Forget to fear thee, and thy dim halls strewn 
With bones of bravest man and fairest dame ? 
The careless fish within thee sport and breed, 
The bird above thee spreads her scornful wing ; 
Yet thou, more lifeless than thy weakest weed, 
Canst shake the very soul of priest and king. 
And aye to man thy breathless breast appears 
A waste of sighs, a wilderness of tears. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





The Story of an Unsold Bonnet—Pall Mall Gazette 

It was evening in Oxford street just before the hour of 
lamp-lighting. The daylight colors had faded, and the 
twilight softness had not yet begun, so that the street 
picture was printed in unsoftened black and white. Gas 
was beginning to twinkle, however, in some of the shop 
windows; and upstairs in the millinery show-room of 
Mr. X a boy had just come in with a taper, and had 
left a bright illumination behind him. The light, fell 
upon two figures, a customer, doubtful and dissatisfied, 
and a young woman in black who stood before her, dis- 
playing bonnet after bonnet. 

“These are quite new, ma’am; the very last thing 
from Paris.” 

“Yes,” said the customer hesitatingly. 

“Would you not try this on, ma’am? 
would suit you.” 

“T don’t like a straw.” 

“We could make you one in velvet, ma’am.” 

“Velvet spoils so with the rain. Are you quite sure 
those are all the felts you have, that you showed me?” 

“Allin brown, ma’am. We could get you one made 
any shape you like to order.” 

“Oh, no; I could not order one without seeing it,” 
said the lady. Then she took up one which she had 
looked at already, poised and examined it, and finally 
tried it on, and decided for the second time that it would 
not do. “It really is very extraordinary that you should 
not have one in brown,” she said in a tone of annoy- 
ance. For a moment the girl did not answer; she had 
grown paler and her eyebrows were drawn together with 
an expression of anxiety and apprehension. Mr. X——, 
walking up and down his range of show rooms, had again 
come into sight, and had paused, looking in. “We'd 
get you one, ma’am, I am sure, in two or three days.” 

Now it was the customer who did not answer. She 
began turning over the pile of untrimmed bonnets, while 
her pale attendant hovered about her, throwing in pro- 
pitiatory words. Mr. X stood and looked in from 
the wide doorway. She could see the scowl on his face. 
At last the customer, finally refusing to take any other 
in place of the bonnet which she really wanted, de- 
parted dissatisfied. The girl began, tremblingly, to put 
together the bonnets. Tears came to her eyes. She 
had tried her best to sell; and she dreaded the wrath of 
her master. He had been in a bad temper all day; 
why, oh, why, must this thing have happened just to- 
day? Mr. X moved away; she saw him go to the 
cashier’s desk in the next room. He came back with a 
paper and a few shillings, which he threw down angrily. 

“ You'll just sign that if you please, Miss.” 

It was an account of the wages due to her. She looked 
up at him in mute appeal; the angry and overbearing 
face was answer enough. She put her name to the paper, 
and a tear fell on it. 

“ Now you can just pack up your things and go this 
minute,” said he, roughly. “I’ve no place for a young 
lady that can’t sell a bonnet.” 

She gathered up the money and went meekly. She 
was a timid girl, with no gift either for complaints or for 
excuses; and for girls of that kind the tyrants of this 
world have no mercy. She went upstairs to the bed- 
room which she shared with two others. It was bare, 
clean, depressing; about as homelike as a prison cell. 


I am sure it 


She looked round it, half biinded by her tears, and wrung 
her hands, “‘ What shall Ido? Where shall I go?” 

The room was quite brightly lighted now by the glare 
of the many lamps in the street. She stood so fora 
minute, then wiped away her tears and began packing 
and arranging her few properties in her box. When 
this was done she must go forth into the evening and 
find herself a shelter for the night and for the morrow. 
To-morrow would begin again the familiar heart-break- 
ing search for work, to continue who could guess how 
long? And who could tell what character Mr. X 
would give of her? And she had thirty shillings with 
which to face the world. Her tears began to fall again 
as she locked her trunk and rose from her knees. She 
was glad to hide her face with her veil and to steal away 
secretly, fearing to meet any one, lest the farewell should 
break down her courage. 

So she passed out into the evening and on to Oxford 
street, the stony-hearted step-mother. 

Mr. X meanwhile was going home, serene of con- 
science, to his wife and daughters at Brixton, giving no 
second thought to the incident of the afternoon. 

It is a story that happens every day. The stones of 
London, if they could speak, the pavements of Piccadilly, 
the balustrades of the bridges, could tell you how it ends. 





The First Sunday in Guthrie—M. G. S—N. Y. Tribune 


Not far from the Land Office stands a large hotel 
tent. Its cots and blankets have been removed and rude 
benches placed inside of the tent for the accommodation 
of worshippers. A few people only, it was expected, 
would attend. But as it became known about town that 
there was a preacher on hand to hold services, hundreds 
began to flock to the spot. The tent was unable to hold 
half of them. So the congregation squatted in the sand 
outside and left the preacher standing in the entrance 
with the choir—four women, typical boomers—behind 
him. It wasa motley crowd, boomers, cowboys, soldiers 
here and there, men and women of all ages, even chil- 
dren. But it was a reverent crowd. There was not the 
slightest suggestion of flippancy or irreverence. A few 
men who, drawn by curiosity at first, had drifted to the 
spot, and were hanging around the outskirts of the crowd 
on horseback, presently dismounted and joined in the 
services. And before the services were ended there was - 
many a tear trickling down the grizzled cheeks of men 
whom before you would not have suspected of emotion. 

“ H——,,” remarked our blunt landlord, whom a de- 
sire of killing time had drawn there, “ these services ought 
to be prohibited; they make one so devilish homesick.” 

He was not the only one whom it affected in that way. 
In that crowd there were few that had not left behind 
them dear ones, who had not for months braved dangers 
and undergone untold hardships and privations only to 
be confronted with disappointment and the prospect of 
losing even the little they had scraped together before 
entering upon their journey. 

There was no bell, no chimes to call the congregation 
together, but in their stead a cornet in the hands of a 
blear-eyed young man served the purpose as well. He 
and his instrument had been obtained through the efforts 
of Reddy the Gambler, who had, indeed, proved him- 
self the most active rustler inf behalf of this congregation. 
He it was, also, who secured the tent, the benches, the 
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minister, and organized the choir. The preacher is a 
mild-mannered, long-whiskered, light-complexioned little 
man of forty-five—a figure you expect to see behind a 
dry-goods counter in a Western town, but which among 
these surroundings gives you a positive shock, heightened 
by the trim black Prince Albert he wears, and the gold- 
rimmed spectacles which cover an innocent and bland 
pair of the bluest eyes. There is a minute’s consultation 
between the preacher and the blear-eyed cornetist, and 
the latter breaks out with his wheezy instrument into: 
‘* Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 

The crowd outside the tent joins with diffidence at 
first, but presently the chorus swells and gains in power 
—it is not a beautiful chorus, the voices are harsh, there 
is but little idea of tune and rhythm, at a distance it re- 
sembles the mutterings of a mob, but it is neither lack- 
ing in vigor nor earnestness—and before the last note 
dies away and is lost on the prairie beyond a feeling steals 
over you which you do not experience in the cool church 
at home, among the cushioned seats, listening to the 
trained choir and the majestic peal of the organ. 

“T haven’t a Bible at hand,” says the preacher, “to 
refer to now, but the text I should like to make the basis 
of my talk to you is ‘In the name of our God will we 
set up our banner.’”’ 

“Isaiah iv.,” the voice of an old man in the crowd is 
heard to exclaim promptly. 

And then follows the discourse. I fear it was but a 
poor one. Measured by your standards it could not 
have passed muster in New York. But here, on that 
day, amid the rough surroundings it struck me as not 
only appropriate, but singularly effective as well. I am 
sure that many others felt the same way. And when the 
services came to a close with a prayer for the families 
at home, I feel quite certain that there was no one in 
that large audience who did not rise a better, a stronger 
man than when he sat down. 

* * * * * x 

Not every minister, however, succeeded in discharging 
his duty as satisfactorily and effectively as did this. I re- 
member running across another gathering—a Young 
Men’s Christian meeting, I believe—held in the course of 
the afternoon and addressed by an oily individual, at the 
sight of whom there rose visions within me of a Chad- 
band such as Dickens pictured. Among other things 
related by the reverend gentleman were his experiences 
of the first day in Oklahoma. His tale ran like this: 

“T arrived on the second train in Guthrie—a mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I was one of 
a party of gentlemen whose mission was very different 
from mine, I assure you. They were intent upon secur- 
ing choice lots and desirous of making money. Such 
was not my purpose. I came here simply in the service 
of the Lord. Being, as I might say, a non-combatant, 
I was left behind in charge of the baggage. And while 
thus occupied and looking about me for a suitable place 
where to deposit the goods and chattels entrusted to my 
keeping by my friends, the Lord directed my footsteps 
to a certain beautiful spot. There were neither stakes 
nor other evidences of proprietorship to be seen any- 
where, though it was a corner lot. There I have erected 
my little tent and there I will be glad to meet my friends 
and to minister to their wants spiritual.” 

The manner in which this reverend gentleman told his 
audience how the Lord had directed his footsteps to a 
corner lot was inexpressibly ludicrous. Oklahoma scouts, 
deputy-marshals even, had not fared half so well as did 
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this reverend gentleman. The audience did not seem 
inclined to believe the story, and one infidel remarked: 

“What is he trying to give us? His son has half a 
dozen lots, across the hill. I suppose the Lord directed 
the kid’s footsteps also. He makes me tired.” 

* * * * * * 

By far the most picturesque speaker, however, was an 
old Texan who held forth near the creek to a large 
gathering underneath the cottonwood trees late in the 
afternoon. There was nothing in his outward appearance 
to suggest the minister or missionary. He was an old 
man with long, flowing beard, whose whiteness even the 
red dust of Guthrie could not completely hide. A long 
blue coat falling almost to his knees partially concealed 
a spare but firmly knit figure, around the waist of which 
were slung cartridge belt and revolver. An enormous 
pair of cavalry boots and a white, broad-brimmed hat 
completed the costume of this border preacher. I heard 
only part of his discourse, but what I heard made me 
regret that I did not hear all. It was in some respects 
the most original sermon I have ever heard preached 
anywhere. Here are some of the sentences: 

“T am a deputy of the Receiver of the Land Office of 
Heaven. That office is open for business to-day as it is 
every day. I am here to urge you to make your filings 
right now. You need stand in no long line in the land 
office of our Father. Your claims are already staked, 
driven ‘not with human hands, eternal in the skies,’ in a 
land more beautiful than this, where frost never falls 
and hot winds never blow. All you have got to do is to 
file your declaration and get a homestead in Zion. You 
are looking for town sites? Ho! for New Jerusalem— 
a city not of tents, but of everlasting mansions, whose 
streets are not paved with the blinding alkali dust, but 
with solid gold. Come, join the boom for New Jerusa- 
lem! Be the Lord’s! Jacob’s ladder is your trail. 
Throw up your hands who wish to join this boom.” 

The earnestness of the man, his vigor and enthusiasm, 
carried away the audience under the trees. To them 
there was nothing ridiculous in his figures of speech. 
They understood him and he knew whom he was talking 
to. There was no shooting over people’s heads. And 
when the service ended in a sort of experience meeting, 
he succeeding in landing, when everybody else had stam- 
peded, a big, burly cowboy in front who, though rattled 
and evidently nervous from being made the cynosure of 
all eyes for the time being, managed to drawl out, while 
uneasily twisting the brim of his hat between his fingers: 

“I—I—I don’t—know—lI don’t know what to say— 
but I—I have accepted Christ—a good bit ago—I get 
away from Him now and then—but I always get back to 
Him—I find Him quite comfortable.” 

And then he broke down and made a wild dash for 
liberty. The last I saw of him was on top of his broncho 
disappearing beyond the crest of the hill. 

In the evening I joined in singing in an undertaker’s 
tent, leaning against an assorted lot of coffins, the very 
suggestive missionary hymn, 

‘* Gathering in the sheaves.” 
A Connecticut Philosopher—The New York Sun 

I had been sitting in the shade of a fence corner for a 
quarter of an hour, when a farmer came along with an ox 
team and invited me to ride with him. I was only fairly 
seated when he said: 

“Sad thing happened back there six months ago.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; that ere blamed off ox shied at a paper in the 
road and run us intoa ditch and tipped the wagon over.” 
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“cc Ves.” 

“ Martha was along. Crushed the gizzard right out of 
her, and she was dead when I picked her up. Funeral 
cost me $40. I was just looking at the bill. Had a 
coffin with six silver handles. Ever lose your wife? ” 

** Never.” 

“Awful sad thing. Haw there, Buck! She had two 
unmade dresses in the house, which were left on my 
hands. Guess I'll get shet of them, however—guess I 
will. Whoa! you yaller ox! Undertaker said we could 
scrape along with four handles to the coffin, but I told 
him to-make’em aneven half dozen. Feller can’t afford 
to be small about those things. Say, you know what 
belongs to manners, eh? ” 

“T hope so.” 

“Guessed you did, even if you are afoot. I want to 
ask you how long a widower has to wait before taking 
another. There’s no law, yer know, but a sort of cus- 
tom. Is it a year?” 

“Some wait a year.” 

“And some only three or six months?” 

“T’ve heard of a second marriage within a week.” 

“Too soon—a leetle too soon,” he answered, as he 
stroked his thin whiskers. “ Looks too sordid and grasp- 
ing, you see. Neighbors would probably talk, too. 
Couldn’t complain about six months, could they?” 

“T should think not.” 

“That’s twenty-four weeks, or 168 days. Nothing 
sordid about that, eh? It’s coming off next week.” 

“What? Your marriage?” 

“That’s it. Bin engaged five days now, and it’s to 
come off next Wednesday. Her name is Feebe. Awful 
hard to get up airly and keep hustling all day. Had my 
eye on her ever since the day of the funeral, but you 
needn’t mind telling it. Folks is gossipy, you know. Git 
up, you beasts! Say, I want to ask bout another thing.” 

“Well?” 

“Haven't got Martha any tombstone yet. 
git one, won’t I?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Tf I didn’t, they’d say I was sordid, wouldn’t they? ” 

“They might.” 

“ Would you put a lamb or a dove on it?” 

“That’s just as you feel.” 

“ Has it got to read: ‘ Martha, the first and most-be- 
loved wife of Aaron Snyder’?” 

“ Not necessarily.” 

“Kin I jist put on: ‘Erected to the memory of Mar- 
tha Snyder, who died April 22d, 1888’?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“And have it quietly taken up and set up, and not let 
on to the other. I see. Nothing sordid about Feebe, 
but sich things grind, you know. Do you take the cross 
road? Wall, good day. Seemed six months was long 
enough, but I kinder wanted an outside opinyun.” 


Have to 





“ Piecing the Preacher's Quilt”—Atlanta Constitution 

Accordin’ to app’intment the women folks all met at 
Piney Grove meetin’ house, down the road here, t’other 
Saddy to make a quilt for the parson. 

“We ’uns can’t let the po’ man suffer fur the want of 
kiver,” says ole Mis’ Strong. 

He wasn’t their preacher, but had been in years gone 
by. He was away off yander in another State now er 
gittin’ of mighty po’ pay for preachin’, and word had 
come to Piney Grove that he was needy. 

“You ‘uns may not believe it,” says ole Mis’ Strong, 
“but they do say that he hain’t got er quilt nor er cover- 
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led nor er counterpin to his name, and has to roll hisse’f 
ever’ night in his hoss blanket.” 

“Tsay it!” says ole Miss Green. “An’ what’s his 
critter a doin’ whilst he’s er kiverin’ with its blanket ?” 

** Laws, ’oman, he hain’t got no critter.” 

“Well, whar’s his wife,” says Mis’ Green, “that she 
can’t make him some kind of a quilt ?” 

“He haint got no wife nuther,” says Mis’ Strong. 

“No wonder,” says Mis’ Green, “no wonder he ain’t 
got nair’n, he ain’t no account and nobody won’t have 
him. Ef he can’t preach, why’nt he plough ?” 

“He’s too po’ to marry,” says Mis’ Strong; “they 
don’t pay him enough for preachin’; they ought er be 
ashamed of theyselves to let him preach to ’em for 
next to nothin’. You can’t expect a man to have a wife 
nor a hoss when he hain’t got nothin’ to feed ’em on.” 

Then ole man Madison up and ’lowed: “I expect it’s 
po’ preach and po’ pay. When a man gits so he can’t 
make nuthin’ er preachin’ he ought er turn in and do 
sump’n’ else; he ought er know that if he can’t make 
enough by preachin’ to buy kiver for his bed, that he 
wasn’t called, and it’s my opinions ef you women folks 
sends that quilt you’ll thes be er upholdin’ his laziness.” 

“ Now, ole man,” says ole Mis’ Madison, “tain’t no 
use in sayin’ nair nuther word. My mind’s made up, fur 
as I’m consarned. I ‘lows to piece up my two squars, 
and more’n that I aim to help quilt it out, an’ ef I’m er 
doin’ wrong it’ll be on the right side.” 

“Go ahead, ole ’oman, go ahead,” says he; “ women 
folks is cur’ous critters, when they sets they head to do 
a thing a man might as well shet up his mouth.” 

And so the women pitched in and pieced up the quilt; 
they made stars and squars and soon patched ’em to- 
gether, then whirled in and quilted it out ’fore sundown. 

I tell you when Piney Grove women turns they nands 
to do a thing they does it. Although ole Mis’ Green 
had talked agin it, and said right down she didn’t low to 
set nairy stitch, she hope out powerful in kyardin of the 
bats: that ’oman’s a sight, she makes the kyards fly, and 
her tongue keeps time. “I dont’ mind kyardin,” says she, 
“but I jist won’t sew a stitch for no sich er triflin’ man.” 

Miss Bunch Brandon, a fat, jolly ole maid, that has 
fun out er ever’thing ‘lowed she never seen that preacher 
but wunst, and that was at Scrogginsville time of a big 
meetin’ when he got up and said: “Brethren, I’ve 
selected a text for this important occasion. I do not 
know that I will tetch on it, however, I will use it as a 
rallying p’int,” then cleared his throat and went on, “I 
only desires to make a few tangent remarks in a sorter 
distracted way.” And after he rarred and ranted for 
about two or three hours and never tetched on his text, 
ever’body either went to sleep or got up and left. He 
wound up by saying: “Brethren, it pleased the Lord 
to open the hearts of my congregation last year to give 
me nine dollars for my services, and by er selling of a 
few apples and peaches and goobres and taters and sich 
like, I managed to sorter live; to be sho ’twasn’t rich, 
high livin’ as you town folks has, but I’m thankful to 
say it kep’ body and soul together.” 

“Now,” says Miss Bunch, “I’m plum willin’ to patch 
up my two squars and stars, for the kiver; but I agree 
with Mis’ Green and Brother Madison. I think he 
oughter know—pass me the thread, Sister Simmons.” 

“ Ladies,” says Mr. Madison, putting a quid of tobacco. 
in his mouth, and talking slow. “Ladies, I may be 
wrong in er talkin’ ergin this here quilt business, and 
you ’uns can do as you please, but I am out and out 
fernent making of er preacher of the gospel feel like he 
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was a pauper or er begger. Give a man what his 
preachin’ is worth and let him buy his own kiver.” 

“‘Sposen,” says Mis’ Strong, “you hain’t got the 
money, and sposen he’s raily er needin’ of the kiver ?” 

“Then I maintains,” says he, “that he is mistaken in 
his callin-—but my ole ’oman is a rollin’ of her eyes at 
me, so I better hush ’fore I says too much—did you ax 
for the scissors, Sister Strong?” He ris and handed 
the scissors, then went out doors to whar the men folks 
was er setten on the horse block a talkin’ politics. 

The women in the house jess stitched away. 

“This here yaller scrop er caliker,”’ says old Mis’ 
Freshours, “looks pine blank like Polly Ann Hasher’s 
second day’s frock. I mind mighty well how putty it 
was, for I had er invite to the infar—that’s—lemme see 
—now er gwine on forty-five year or sich a matter, and 
Polly Ann’s been dead ever sense reckly atter surrender 
—pass me yer snuff, Sister Green; mine’s the mackaboy, 
and hain’t got no strenk in it. I dremp night afore las’ 
I bought me a box er snuff. Yes, Polly Ann’s been 
dead right smart over twenty year, and I bin er lookin’ 
fur her ever night sence, fur she promised ef ever she 
come back to anybody she’d come to me. I've sot in 
the do ‘many an’ many er night tel atter midnight er 
watchin’ fur that ’oman, and she hain’t never come yit, 
an’ I erbout sot it down they hain’t no sich er thing ez 
hants. Whose got er frock like this here speckly piece, 
Sister Madison ? I bleeve this here is the prettiest squar 
in the bunch. Here’s a piece er ginghams looks sorter 
like that ar piece er checks cloth my Becky Ann wove 
out ’fore she maird—hit was stripe er blue and stripe er 
copperas, thread about in the warp and two and two in 
the fillin’. Sister Green, how’s yo’ ghyarden ?” 

“Sister Freshours,” says Miss Green, takin’ a bat off’n 
the kyards, “I hain’t got nothin’ but a few stumpy little 
turnip greens—my kollards never done no good. I’ve 
sot out a few ingon buttons and they are up right putty. 
My chickens keeps ever’thing scratched up putty nigh 
that I plants. I don’t raise no sort but the frizzly and 
the dominicks. I like the dominicks, case they don’t 
have to be fed—you was er axin’ about my soap-grease: 
I hain’t got none now to spar. I jis made up the last I 
had on the full er the moon. [I allers makes mine in the 
light er the moon in March, and stirs it with a sassyfac 
stick and don’t stir it back’ards, and I’m keerful an’ 
don’t let nobody else tetch the stick.” 

Over in t’other corner sot old Miss Patience Potter 
listenin’ to Miss Pinkney tell how sick she was with the 
yaller janders here last year, fodder pulling time. It 
*pears to be the greatest pleasure some folks can have, 
to tell you how sick they was last year. 

Gran’maw Slacker done more’n any of the crowd— 
she cut out all the scrops and put the light ones to they- 
selves and dark ones to they-selves; she never talked 
while she worked, and her mouth twisted with ever clip 
of the scissors, fust one side, then t’other, and she never 
riz her eyes off’n her lap. She ‘lowed: “Some folks 
can talk and work at the same time, and t’others can’t,” 
as she laid down the scissors and drawed her cheer up to 
the fire. “You ’uns was er talkin’ about the moon; 
some laughs and "lows they don’t believe in it; but laws 
if I didn’t watch and make my soap when she fulls, I’d 
lose all my soap grease sho’. I been er gwine by the 
moon all my life, me and my ole man both; we allers 
plant ever’thing that bars under the ground, sich as 
taters and turnips and beets and ingons, in the dark er 
the moon; and ever’thing that bars on top er the ground 
we plants in the light er the moon, ’cept corn, hit oughter 
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to be planted in the dark er the moon. Bunch, gimme 
er coal er fire for my pipe. Yes, corn bars fuller years 
if you plant it in the dark or on the decrease.” 

“ T never had nairy grain of luck,” says ole Mis’ Fresh- 
ours, “with nothin’ I planted last year, and I know in 
reason "twasn’t becaze my truck wasn’t planted right, 
caze I walked backards ever bean I drapt, and I planted 
*em when the sign was in the arm, too, and I never seed 
a bean atter I drapt em. I didn’t know what to make 
of it—less "twas that muddy water I dremp of crossin’— 
gimme a dip outer your box, Sister Pinkney.” 

“T was er sayin’,”’ says ole Miss Pinkney to Miss Pa- 
tience, “the yaller janders thes *peared to natchelly 
creep all thu me” (Miss Patience grunted in sympathy) 
“and the whites of my eyes was as yaller as a pumkin.” 

“An’ my ole man,” says Gran’maw Slacker, “ allers kills 
his hogs on the new er the moon, when it’s on the in- 
crease; if you kill’em on the decrease in the dark er the 
moon, your meat will shrink and all bile away to nothin.” 

A sight of talkin was done thar that day, but the work 
went on all the same, and the preacher’s quilt was made, 
and the neighbors enjoyed theyselves together and had 
a good dinner, too, but when them Robersons and 
Goodens, and ole Miss Madison takes dinner, ’tain’t no 
use to say ’twas good and plentiful. 

Miss Bunch made her two stars and squars and sewed 
on the border, but stuck to it to the last, as she folded 
up the quilt, “if he can’t preach he oughter plough.” 





Rabbit, Coon and Cousin Frog—Uncle Remus—St. Nicholas 
Around the fire the negroes laughed and joked, and 
told their adventures. Lillian felt comfortable and 
happy, and as for Lucien, he felt himself a hero. He 
had found Daddy Jake, and now he was going to carry 
him back home. Once when there was a lull in the 
talk, Lillian asked why the frogs made so much fuss. 

“TI speck it’s caze dey er mad wid Mr. Rabbit,” said 
Crazy Sue. “ Dey er tryin’ der best ter drive ’im outen 
de swamp, dey is.” 

“What are they mad with the rabbit for?” asked Lu- 
cien, thinking there might be a story in the explanation. 

“ Hit’s one er dem ole-time fusses,” said Crazy Sue. 
“ Hit’s most too ole ter talk about.” 

“Don’t you know what the fuss was about?” 

“ Well,” said Crazy Sue, “ one time Mr. Rabbit an’ Mr. 
Coon live close ter one anudder in the same neighbor- 
hoods. How dey does now, I ain’t a-tellin’ you; but in 
dem times dey want no hard feelin’s ’twixt um. Dey 
des went ’long like two old cronies. Mr. Rabbit he 
wuz a fisherman, and Mr. Coon, he wuz a fisherman—” 

“And put ’em in pens,” said Lillian, remembering an 
old rhyme she had heard. 

“ No, honey, dey ain’t no Willum-Come-Trimbletoe in 
dis. Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Coon wuz bofe fishermans, 
but Mr. Rabbit, he cotch fish, an’ Mr. Coon, he fished 
fer frogs. Mr. Rabbit, he had mighty good luck, an’ 
Mr. Coon, he had mighty bad luck. Mr. Rabbit, he got 
fat an’ slick, an’ Mr. Coon, he got po’ an’ sick. 

“ Hit went on dis a-way tell one day Mr. Coon meet 
Mr. Rabbit in de big road. Dey shook han’s dey did, 
an’ den Mr. Coon, he ‘low: ‘Brer Rabbit, whar you 
git sech a fine chance er fish?’ 

“Mr. Rabbit laugh an’ say: ‘I kotch um outen de 
river, Brer Coon. All I got to do is ter bait my hook.’ 

“Den Mr. Coon shake his head an’ ‘low: ‘Den how 
come I ain’t kin ketch no frogs?’ 

“Mr. Rabbit sat down in de road an’ scratched fer 
fleas, an’ den he ‘low: ‘Hit’s kaze you done make um 
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all mad, Brer Coon. One time in de dark er de moon, 
you slipped down on de branch an’ cotch de ole King 
Frog; an’ ever sence dat time, w’enever you er passin’ 
by, you kin year um sing out, fus’ one an’ den anudder 
—yYer he come! Dar he goes! Hit ’im in de eye; hit 
im in de eye! Mash ’im an’ smash ’im; mash ’im an’ 
smash ’im! Yasser, dat wa’at dey say. I year um con- 
stant, Brer Coon, an’ dat des w’at they say.’ 

“ Den Mr. Coon up an’ say: ‘ Ef dat de way dey gwine 
on, how de name er goodness kin I ketch um, Brer Rab- 
bit? I bleeze ter have sump’n ter eat for me an’ my 
family connection.’ 

“Mr. Rabbit sorter grin in de cornder er his mouf, an’ 
den he say, ‘ Well, Brer Coon, bein’ ez you bin so socia- 
ble ‘long wid me, an’ ain’t never showed yo’ toofies w’en 
I pull yo’ tail, I'll des whirl in an’ he’p you out.’ 

“ Mr. Coon, he say: ‘ Thanky, thanky, do, Brer Rabbit.’ 

“Mr. Rabbit hung his fish on a tree lim’, an’ say: 
‘Now, Brer Coon, you bleeze ter do des like I tell you.’ 
Mr. Coon ‘lowed dat he would ef de Lord spared ’im. 

Den Mr. Rabbit say: ‘ Now, Brer Coon, you des rack 
down yander, an’ get on de big san’bar ’twixt de river 
an’ de branch. W’en you git dar you mus’ stagger like 
you sick, an’ den you mus’ whirl roun’ and roun’ an’ 
drap down like you dead. After you drap down, you 
mus’ sorter jerk yo’ legs once er twice, an’ den yo’ mus’ 
lay right still. Ef fly light on yo’ nose, let ’im stay dar. 
Don’t move; don’t wink yo’ eye; don’t switch yo’ tail. 
Des lay right dar, an’ ’t won’t be long ’fo’ you year fum 
me. Yit don’t yo’ move tili I give de word.’ 

“Mr. Coon, he paced off, he did, an’ done des like Mr. 
Rabbit tol’ ’im. He staggered ’roun’ on de san’-bank, 
an’ den he drapped down dead. Atter so long a time, 
Mr. Rabbit come lopin’ ’long, an’ soon’s he git dar, he 
squall out, ‘Coon dead!’ Dis rousted de frogs, an’ dey 
stuck dey heads up fer to see w‘at all de rippit wuz *bout. 
One great big green un up an’ holler, ‘ W’at de matter? 
W’at de matter?’ He talk like he got a bad col’. 

“Mr. Rabbit ‘low: ‘Coon dead!’ 

“Frog say: ‘Don’t believe it! 

“°N’er frog say: ‘ Yes, he is! Yes, he is!’ 
er one say: ‘No he aint’! No he ain’t!’ 

“‘Dey kep’ on ’sputin’ an’ ’sputin’ tell bimeby hit look 
like all de frogs in de neighborhoods wuz dar. Mr. Rab- 
bit look like he ain’t a-yearin’ ner a-keerin’ w’at dey do 
er say. He sot dar in de san’ like he gwine in mournin’ 
fer Mr. Coon. De frogs kep’ gittin’ closer an’ closer. 
Mr. Coon, he ain’t move. W’en a fly’d git on ’im, Mr. 
Rabbit, he’d bresh ’im off. 

“Bimeby he ‘low: ‘Ef you want ter git ’im outen de 
way, now’s yo’ time, Cousin Frogs. Des whirl in an’ 
bury ’im deep in de san’.’ 

“ Big ole frog say: ‘How we gwine ter do it? 
we gwine ter do it?’ 

“ Mr. Rabbit ‘low: ‘ Dig de san’ out fum under ’im an’ 
let i'm down in de hole.’ 

“Den de frogs dey went ter work sho nuff. Dey mus’ 
a’ bin a hundred un um, an’ dey make dat san’ fly, sure. 
Mr. Coon, he ain’t move. De frogs, dey dig an’ scratch 
in de san’ tell atter while dey had a right smart hole, and 
Mr. Coon wuz down in dar. 

“ Bimeby big frog holler: ‘ Dis deep nuff? Deep nuff ?” 

“Mr. Rabbit ‘low: ‘Kin you jump out?’ 

“Big frog say: ‘Yes, I kin! Yes, I kin!’ 

“Mr. Rabbit say: ‘ Den ’t ain’t deep nuff.’ 

“Den de frogs dey dig and dey dig, tell bimeby de big 
frog say: ‘ Dis deep nuff? Dis deep nuff?’ 

“Mr. Rabbit ‘low: ‘ Kin you jump out?’ 


Don't believe it!’ 
Little bit 
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“ Big frog say: ‘I des kin! I des kin!’ 

“Mr. Rabbit say: ‘ Dig it deeper.’ 

“De frog keep on digging, tell, bimeby, big frog holler 
out: ‘ Dis deep nuff?’ 

“Mr. Rabbit ‘low: ‘Kin you jump out?’ 

“ Big Frog say: ‘No, can’t! No, can’t! Come help me! 
Come help me!’ 

“Mr. Rabbit bust out laughin’ and holler out, ‘ Rise 
up, Sandy, and git yo meat!’ an’ Mr. Coon riz.” 





Al Kentucky Supreme Judge—Arkansas Traveler 

In some of the rugged districts of Allen County, Ken- 
tucky, there live, scattered far apart, a number of genu- 
ine squatters. They live in a most primitive manner, 
weave their own clothes, pay no taxes, and never vote at 
elections, They are comparatively harmless—that is, 
the great Kentucky product, the family feud, never 
draws them into the whirl of deadly excitement. They 
look with suspicion upon all strangers. They do not 
believe that people with whom they are not acquainted 
have any right to enter their domain. 

Several weeks ago, a United States post office inspector 
rode up to the cabin of a squatter to inquire the way to 
a post office known as Benson’s Jaw. An old fellow, 
whose most prominent feature was a large hawk-bill 
nose, sat on a log, which, placed near the door, served 
as a loafing bench. 

“Good morning.” 

The squatter scarcely looked up. He was, with a 
piece of leather cut from a horse collar, attempting to 
patch an old shoe. 

“‘T would be pleased if you would give me a little in- 
formation,” said the inspector. 

“Don’t b’l’eve I’ve got any this mornin’. Had deal 
yistidy, but wife she drapped the pan an’ spilt it all.” 

“You don’t understand me. I want information—” 

“Yas,” the squatter broke in, “drapped the pan on 
the ha’th and spilt every drap uv it.” 

The inspector threw one leg over the horn of his sad- 
dle and settled down in a position of amused contem- 
plation. ‘“ How long have you lived here?” 

“Long ernuff ter w’ar out my shoes.” 

“What is your name?” 

‘Squire Brown.” 

“Are you a justice of the peace?” 

“ce Yep.” 

“When were you elected?” 

“Wa'n't “lected.” 

“Appointed by the governor, I suppose?” 

“T wa’n't.” 

“Then how did you get the office?” 

“Found it runnin’ loose an’ tuck it.” 

* You surely don’t try cases?” 

“Vas, I do.” 

“It is a wonder the people submit to it.” 

“ Kain’t he’p therselves.” 

“Does any one ever take an appeal from your court?” 

* Not now.” 

“Did at one time, eh?” 

“ Yep.” 

“What did you do?” 

“ Whupped him.” 

“What did he do after that?” 

* Axed me fer er new trial.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“ Whupped him agin.” 

“It isa wonder that the people don’t appeal to a 
higher authority.” 
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“ Thar ain’t none higher in this yere neighborhood.” 

“You are at the head of the law, then?” 

“c Vep.” 

“This is all very singular, I must say, and I should 
like very much to see you hold court.” 

“Thar ain’t much holdin’. The fellers come up with 
the’r complaints an’ I lissun an’ tell ’em whut ter do.” 

“Suppose one man kills another. What then?” 

“Wall, ef he didn’t do it fa’r we whup him, but thar 
ain’t much killin’ goin’ on ’round here.” 

“Suppose he steals a hog?” 

“Then he ain’t got no show. 

“Do you get pay?” 

“Say, do I look like a stark, nat’ral fool?” 

“ No.” 

“Wall, then, do you reckon er man kan erford ter 
spend the most uv his time in ’ministerin’ the law with- 
out pay? Some weeks I make fifty cents an’ then agin 
I don’t make but a quarter.” 

“ Well, I must say that I never saw such a community.” 

“ Neenter see it now lessen you wanter. Nobody drug 
you in here, I reckon.” 

“No, that is a fact. 
called Benson’s Jaw?” 

“ Have hearn uv sich er place.” 

“ How can I get there?” 

“Any way you please. I an’t gon’ ter dictate. You 
may walk an’ lead yo hoss or ride him, jest which you 
think best and most comfortable.” 

“T mean which is the road?” 

“T ain’t seed none yet.” 

“ How do the people get there?” 

“Don’t go.” 

“What, then, is the use of a post office?” 

“That what I'd like ter know.” 

“Do you ever get any letters?” 

“Uster, till old Buck Boyle tuck the post office.” 

“Why don’t you get them now?” 

“ Buck charges too much fur *em.” 

“What, you don’t mean to say that he charges you 
for your own letters?” 

“Yes, charges me ten cents fur every one. Says the 
goverment kain’t erford to have ’em all over the coun- 
try fur no less, an’ I reckon he’s right. The other fel- 
len didn’t charge but five cents. Old Buck, he one day 
‘lowed that no man could erford ter run er bizness so 
cheap, so he tuck the office away frum the feller.” 

“Took it away from him!” 

“Yas, driv him out. The feller come ter me an’ I 
decided in favor uv Buck, an’ now ter think that he 
wants ter charge me ten cents fur er letter sorter makes 
me mad. B’le’ve I’ll take back my ’cision an’ put old 
Buck out. Wall, I ain’t got time ter talk. Good day.” 


We hang him.” 


Do you krow of a post office 





Hard Hit on the Field—Detrott Free Press 

We had been held in reserve for five long hours while 
cannon thundered and muskets crackled spitefully along 
the front a mile away. A procession of dead and 
wounded had filed past us until we were sick with hor- 
ror. Shot and shell and bullet had fallen upon us until 
the dry grass bore many a stain of blood. 

“Attention! Forward—guide right—march!” 

Our brigade was going in at last, and there was a look 
of relief on the face of every man as we got the word. 

“Guide right—front—forward—march! ” 

As we swung clear of the woods a gust of wind raised 
the smoke for a minute, ard I saw the plain in our front 
blue with dead and wounded. Away beyond them was 
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a line of earthworks, and I had one swift glimpse of a 
thin blue line kneeling behind the cover. 

“Steady! Right dress! Double quick—march!” 

The air is alive with the ping of bullets and the whizz 
and shriek of shot and shell. We bend our heads as if 
breasting a fierce gale laden with icy pellets. There is 
a wild cry—a shriek—a groan as men are struck and 
fall to the earth, but no one heeds, no one hesitates. 

We are driving through the smoke-cloud when there 
is a flash of fire in front. I seem to rise into the air 
and float hither and thither, and the sensation is so 
dreamy and full of rest that I wish it could last forever. 
It is suddenly broken by the sound of my own voice. 
Is it my voice? It sounds strange and afar off to me. 

Ah! now I come back to earth again! Above and 
around me is the smoke—the earth trembles under the 
artillery—men are lying about and beside me. Where 
is the brigade? Why did I drop out? I am lying on 
my back, and I struggle to sit up and look around. I 
rise to my knees—weave this way and that—topple over 
and struggle up again. There is red, fresh blood on 
the grass—on my hands—on my face. I taste it on my 
lips as my tongue thrusts itself out in search of moisture. 

Who is groaning? Who is shrieking? Who is cheer- 
ing? And why should I laugh and exult? Have we 
held the line against a grand charge? Did we scatter 
and decimate the legions hurled against us? Have we 
won a great victory to be flashed over the country and 
cause the bells to ring with gladness? Let me think. 
Give me time to remember how it all happened. Strange 
that my thoughts should be so confused, and the desire 
to sleep be so strong upon me when I should be up and 
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doing. I will shake it off. I will spring up and follow 
on after the brigade. Here “ 
* * * * * * 


“ How do you feel?” 

My eyes are wide open, and I am lying on a cot ina 
room. I see other people lying on cots like my own, 

“T feel all right. Why?” 

“You were hard hit in the fight, my boy.” 

“So there was a battle?” 

“vo.” 

“And I was wounded?” 

“Had your left arm shattered by a piece of shell and 
we had to amputate it, this morning.” 





“It Makes Us Inexpressibly Sad” — The Arizona Kicker 

Mrs. Judge Shiver passed the Kicker office at eleven 
o’clock Tuesday night in a state of happy inebriation, 
being on her way home from a high lager beer given by 
Mrs. Prof. Westonhouse at her elegant mansion on 
Bronco Place. Mrs. Judge was dragging her new bon- 
net along the ground by the starboard-tie and softly 
singing about pansy blossoms. We were sitting on the 
front steps in the gentle moonlight, thinking of the past 
and gone, and the event saddened us more than we can 
express. We had a mother once. She was not beauti- 
ful, and splitting wood while our dear father talked poli- 
tics at the grocery made her lopshouldered, but she was 
good and temperate. Suppose she had been in the habit 
of getting slewed? Where would we have been to-day? 
Instead of being at the head of a great weekly paper 
like the Kicker, which also runs a harness shop, grocery, 
feed store and bazaar in connection, all under one eco- 
nomical management and the same roof, we should 
doubtless have inhabited a convict’s garb in some state 
prison. Veni, vidi, curanter, which, if we remember cor- 
rectly, means: “The mother makes the man what he is.” 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





Floating Industrial Exhtbitions—The Scientific American 

Floating exhibitions seem to be a success so far as 
Spain and Germany are concerned. A fine steamer 
loaded with the best specimens of all kinds of goods 
lately sailed from Spain for South America. The Ger- 
man Export Company has decided to apply the sum of 
$1,000,000 (5,000,000 marks) on the building, equipment, 
and working of a very large steamer which is to serve as 
a floating exhibition. The vessel in question will be 
called Kaiser Wilhelm, and the principal dimensions are 
as follows: Length, 564 ft.; breadth, 66 ft.; depth, 46 
ft.; so the question is not of a small craft. The steamer 
is to have four engines, entirely independent of ‘each 
other, and four propellers. She is to be fitted in excep- 
tionally good style. The expenses for a two years’ tour 
are calculated at $785,000, while the takings for hire of 
room and profits on sale are expected to reach $1,815,- 
000, leaving the very handsome profit of more than $1,- 
000,000. The steamer will, according to the present 
arrangements, be ready to start in the spring of next 
year. A previous undertaking of a similar nature, the 
steamer Gottorp, dispatched from Hamburg, is under- 
stood to have given a satisfactory result. Not only are 
Spanish and German goods being shown in many different 
parts of the world, but the staff accompanying the steamer 
has ample opportunities for studying in each place the 
various local and special requirements, and to see to 
what extent and in what manner the different wants are 
being supplied, either by home or other foreign makers. 
A Century of Industrial Growth—The New York Tribune 

Among the incidents of the recent celebration in New 
York of the one hundredth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of Washington, the first President, perhaps the most 
remarkable was the civic or industrial parade, when, it 
is estimated, over forty thousand persons, representing 
the various modern industries, fell into line and formed 
a gigantic procession. The spectators were numbered 
at over one million. The industrial parade, marvellous 
as it has seemed to the men of this generation, needs 
for a full appreciation a different point of view. How 
would it have appeared to George Washington and his 
Revolutionary associates? What incomprehensible and 
incredible marvels would they have seen in its machines 
and inventions, its arts and tools, its princely expenditure 
by voluntary societies of workingmen, its mighty array 
of well clad, well paid, and comfortable workers? If it 
were possible to contrast the industries of 1789, when 
the world had lived and learned at least fifty-eight cen- 
turies, with those of 1889, when only one century more 
has been added, what a startling contrast! It is not 
possible. Anewworld has beencreated. The methods, 
tools, products, and artisans of a century ago in many 
departments have vanished as completely as if they be- 
longed to another planet. What has become of the 
spinning wheel or the wooden clock? The suit of woolen 
cloth worn by President Washington at his address to 
Congress in 1789 was presented by a woolen factory only 
established in the preceding year, and cloth then cost 
$5 a yard. The people were clothed in the homespun 
made in every family. The power loom for knit goods 
was not invented until 1830. In 1789 two citizens of 
Norwich asked exemption from poll tax for themselves 
and their apprentices because they had set up eight stock- 
ing frames, which required two men for each. A cen- 


tury ago wool carding had been done by hand, but Witte- 
more invented machinery to make cards. The first 
carpet factory in the country was established a little 
later. A century ago the cotton gin had not been in- 
vented, the spinning jenny was yet an experiment, and 
the first shipment of cotton to England, only eight bags, 
was made in 1784. Now the country has raised more 
than 7,000,000 bales of cotton in a year, and worked up 
more than one thousand million pounds of cotton and 
four hundred million pounds of wool. A century ago 
only charcoal iron was produced, and not as much of 
that probably as 30,000 tons yearly; for twenty years 
later the product was but 53,000 tons. Even Great Bri- 
tain, in 1788, produced only 68,300 tons, not as much 
as either one of several furnaces in this country now 
turns out yearly. The manufacture of steel was just be- 
ginning here; twenty years later only 917 tons were pro- 
duced in the country. The coarsest pig iron then cost 
about as much as steel rails do now. A single railroad 
now buys yearly more iron than both Great Britain and 
this country then made; but there were neither railroads 
then nor iron bridges nor buildings; no petroleum pipes, 
for there was no petroleum; no gas pipes, for there was 
no gas lighting even in Europe until later. Washington 
lived in an age of darkness; instead of the electric light 
the millions had candles, costing about two cents apiece. 
In all the departments and applications of chemistry the 
century has simply created a new world. American 
pressed glass, which has completely revolutionized the 
supply of table and house ware, is an invention of the 
last sixty years. The silk manufacture has not existed 
in this country half a century; the paper made a hundred 
years ago would hardly be thought fit for use since mod- 
ern methods have been invented; the only use discov- 
ered for India rubber then was to erase pencil marks; 
and while the town of Lynn made 100,000 pairs of boots © 
and shoes in 1788, they were not the shoes of to-day, 
and the manufacture by machinery is wholly due to in- 
ventions since 1800. Sewing machines for any purpose 
were unknown, and salt was made by boiling sea water, 
though in 1787 it was first made from the springs near 
Syracuse at the rate of about ten bushels per day, and 
the cost soon fell to fifty cents per bushel. Farming in 
Washington’s day knew nothing of machinery; even the 
first iron plow, patented in 1797, was a failure, for New 
Jersey farmers thought it poisoned the soil. Mowers, 
reapers, and harvesters began to be invented about the 
same time, and even the ordinary implements were such 
as it would not now be thought possible to use. The 
steamboat was practically unknown, and the railroad en- 
tirely until forty years later, and the cost of transporta- 
tion by wagon confined the area of possible production 
with profit, as to most crops, to the margin of navigable 
waters. The whole nation could not produce in Wash- 
ington’s day as much wheat as single Territories not yet 
States row export each year, and when the accounts of 
a century ago tell of vast quantities exported, they really 
mean less in a year than the country has since moved 
in a single week. Within this half century the following 
inventions and discoveries have been made: Ocean 
steamships, street railways, telegraph lines, ocean cables, 
telephones, phonograph, photography and a score of new 
methods of picture making, aniline colors, kerosene oil, 
electric lights, steam fire engines, chemical fire extin- 
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guishers, anzsthetics and painless surgery, gun cotton, 
nitro-glycerin, dynamite, giant powder; aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and other new metals; electro-plating, spectrum 
analysis and spectroscope; audiphone, pneumatic tubes, 
electric motor, electric railway, electric bells, typewriter, 
cheap postal system, steam heating, steam and hydraulic 
elevators, vestibule cars, cantilever bridges. These are 
only a part. Volumes could be filled, and yet but a 
small part of the change in industry within the century 
could be mentioned. But the revolution in the condi- 
tion of the laboring population has been the crowning 
result of all this progress. Of wages, it is enough to say 
that masons a century ago earned 67 cents a day in Mas- 
sachusetts, carpenters 52 cents, blacksmiths 70 cents, 
and ordinary labor 30 cents. Food near the farms was 
cheap, but pork is quoted in Massachusetts at 16 cents 
per pound, flour at $8.16 per barrel, corn at 76 cents 
per bushel, and ham at 20 cents per pound. Calico cost 
58 cents per yard, broadcloth $2.70, buckram 22 cents, 
cotton cloth 88 cents, and tow cloth 30 cents; hose cost 
$1.35 per pair, and corded Nankeen breeches $5.50; 
buttons from 1 to 5 shillings per dozen, shoes of lasting 
84 cents per pair, and sugar from 15 to 22 cents per 
pound. One does not need to study such figures as 
these very long to discover that the world and the living 
of to-day were simply impossible for the working people 
a century ago. The whole world has changed, but no- 
where has the advance been greater or for the working 
millions more beneficent than in these United States. 

A Valuable Blue Rediscovered—The Scientific American 

Prof. Fouque, of the College de France, at the last 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, read an important 
memoir on the blue pigment used by the ancient Romans 
for wall decorations. It is a magnificent color, as bright 
to-day as when first applied, and is found in the fresco 
paintings of Pompeii and other monuments dating from 
the Roman period. Its production is one of the lost 
arts, as there is no record of the pigment being used 
after the invasion of the barbarians. Modern chemists 
have more than once tried to ascertain the nature of the 
compound, but beyond the point that it contains copper, 
nothing definite was discovered. M. Fouque thinks the 
lack of success is owing to the fact that the ancients fol- 
lowed no exact rules or proportions. Having secured 
comparatively copious specimens of the czruleum—such 
is the old name of the pigment—he has succeeded not 
only in analyzing it, but also in finding a process for 
making it regularly in quantities. ‘The compound is, ac- 
cording to M. Fouque, a quadruple silicate of copper 
and silica, which may be prepared with silica, oxide of 
copper, and lime, with or without any fluxes. The an- 
cients simply made it with sand, calcined or roasted 
copper, and lime, but kept to no regular proportions. 
He worked differently and managed to obtain an exact 
chemical combination, which is neither a glass nor an 
enamel, but a crystalline substance of the composition 
already mentioned. The crystals are perfectly definite, 
and strongly dichroic, appearing deep sky-blue when 
viewed from the surface and pale rose edgeways. The 
only difficulty in the preparation is the heating. A bright 
red heat is necessary to effect the combination, but on 
heating too much the blue color is lost and an aventurine 
green glass is obtained—a circumstance which must 
have rendered the process a delicate one in old times. 
Nowadays, however, with the means at our disposal, the 
difficulty is trifling, and kilos of the ceruleum could 
easily be made in the College de France laboratory. It 
isa very stable pigment, so far as chemicals are con- 
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cerned, as it stands, unaffected, boiling with sulphuric 
acid or potash lye, as well as quick-lime and hydrogen 
sulphide. That it will be air and water proof is abun- 
dantly shown by the old fresco paintings. M. Fouque 
considers, therefore, it would be a great boon to the arts 
to produce the blue commercially, and promised his as- 
sistance to any French manufacturer who will undertake 
the fabrication. While examining the fine specimens of 
the rediscovered blue presented by M. Fouque, M. Ber- 
thelot, who is well versed in chemical lore, remarked the 
ceruleum was no doubt the Alexandria blue, known in 
Egypt about the beginning of the Christian era, and taken 
to Pozzuoli, whence it spread through Italy. 

The Phonograph—R. M. Mitchell—Portland Oregonian 

The other day I went down to have a few words with 
the phonograph. It received me in cold silence and a 
small room, not big enough to swing a fair-sized adjec- 
tive. It didn’t hand around any cigars while I was there 
nor did it ring for anything. Yet we had a real nice 
time. It is about the size of an artificial typewriter of 
the same dimensions and neuter gender, and is nearly as 
pretty as the natural female of the same classification. 
It is an amusing little thing, and as full of back talk as 
a hired girl. It is give and take from the word go, or 
rather the word hello, which seems to be the cue for all 
electrical vernacular of the day. It gives everyone a 
chance to eat his own words, and if he don’t like them 
it is his own fault. It was very complimentary to me, 
and repeated every sentiment I uttered into its tubular 
ear. It takes up a very small space and any remark 
calculated to make an impression. It takes anything 
that is current, except plugged quarters. It will pro- 
nounce a long sentence. It never makes a mistake in 
repeating. It gives the inflection of the human voice, 
including vox populi, exactly. It can repeat the breath 
of scandal, omit the odor and not show its teeth. Blind 
Tom was a great imitator and could repeat any music 
he found in the air; but the phonograph beats him. 
After listening to the band playing The Wearin’ of the 
Green, it will give back the music and the brogue, and 
add the swish of the drum major’s baton. It talks sev- 
eral languages, including the English and the heated. 
It can be filled with words that burn, without extra 
charge, or the least damage to the thread of the dis- 
course. Words of cold comfort will find lodgment on its 
cylindrical bosom until needed for the burial ceremonies. 
Intemperate words can be fired into it to-day, and 
arrested to-morrow, before it is too late. This gives you 
a chance to see whether or not you were too full for 
utterance. One of the great advantages of the phono- 
graph is that it will not show how badly you spell. It is 
always in good health. It never has a cough unless 
you give it one. Its mother is never lying at the point 
of death; its friends never drop in to see you during 
business hours. Its salary is never garnished or raised. 
It never gets sulky or drunk. It never excites the envy, 
jealousy, hatred, or malice of your wife. It isn’t patro- 
nizing. It never goes to the dentist’s or on a moonlight 
excursion. It don’t know a dressmaker, and it never 
goes toa matinee. It has the deadwood on eyther and 
neyther, and knows the difference between the Chews- 
day in Philadelphia and Tusday in Boston. If you have 
been in London three weeks it will not blunder back 
into the United States language when you talk to it, 
don’t cherknow. It is as easily affected in this way as 
you were yourself, don’t cherknow. You can tell a 
creditor to go to thunder, in a way that will make him 
think he has arrived there alr.ady. You can immedi- 
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ately put on another cylinder and a different air, and 
talk like papa ought to talk to your little daughter. You 
can throw into your voice, with the assistance of a small 
dictionary and some retrospection, that unctuous tone 
which goes straight to your darling’s heart, and make 
her feel proud of your tender care and fatherly solicitude 
for her career in the great world, now rapidly filling up 
with dukes, and counts, and barons and immigration. 
And when she gets that cylinder perfumed, as it will be, 
with choice extracts from the most beautiful flowers of 
your thoughts, she can take her chewing gum out of her 
mouth, slap it on to the leg of her table, and let it stay 
there until she hears what you have to say to her. In 
the same way you can make yourself heard in the sparsely 
furnished study-room of your boy at Harvard, or at the 
home of the Yale lock, where your first-born burns 
Standard oil, far into the next a.M., struggling with the 
problems of Euclid, and trying to master the cosines 
and climatic deflections of curve pitching. In return 
you will, in due course, hear his clear manly voice, and 
if he should sign himself “ Jack, the Ripper,” you will 
know that while he is wholly immersed in his studies, he 
keeps up with the procession. The uses of the phono- 
graph are as unlimited as a first-class railway ticket. It 
wiil go into business houses and get into our own homes 
with the ease of a book agent. Its mouth-piece will be- 
come the mouth-piece of millions yet unborn. The 
babe—the American babe, of course—will change from 
one tube to another in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
wants of the coming generations shall be made known 
throughout the house and even into the neighbors’ back- 
yard. In domestic rows it will prove a corker, cutting 
short the bandying of seething words that hurry many a 
poor woman to the cemetery. Domestic scenes, as 
variegated and awful as those along the Columbia, will 
be referred for arbitration to it, as follows: “ Geworge, 
dear, you forgot to send home any steak!” “ You didn’t 
tell me, dear!” “ Why, yes I did, dear heart, if it’s the 
last word I ever spoke!” “ My darling, you never said 
a word—” “Well, I suppose I’m a liar—” Needn’t 
go any farther, if people will put a phonograph in the 
hall where it can catch what she said, just as he was 
breaking for the horse-car. It will tell the truth and 
nail the liar every time. It will uniform our language. 
It will tend to make our conversation more concurrent, 
as it were, or rather as it should be; so that by-and-by 
a merchant from Chicago can come to Portland and 
purchase goods from the Orient or our manufacturers 
without difficulty or a guide-book. We might start the 
thing by spreading the Lord’s prayer broadcast. There 
isn’t one person in thirteen thousand who speaks it cor- 
rectly. I really hope this idea will take root and branch 
out, and bear fruit, have a thrifty growth, and that the 
city will have it trimmed once a year. That’s all I ask. 
Casting Plate Glass—The Popular Science Monthly 

The casting tables, the most important pieces of ap- 
paratus in a plate glass works, are 19 feet long, 14 feet 
wide and 7 inches thick. Each is provided with an iron 
roller 30 inches in diameter and 15 feet long. Strips of 
iron on each side of the table afford a bearing for the 
rollers and determine the thickness of the plate of glass 
to be cast. The rough plate is commonly nine-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness; after polishing it is reduced to 
six or seven sixteenths. The casting tables are mounted 
on wheels, and run on a track that reaches every furnace 
and annealing oven in the building. The table having 
been wheeled as near as possible to the melting furnace, 
the pot of molten glass is lifted by a crane and its con- 
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tents quickly poured on the table. The heavy iron roller 
is then passed from end to end, spreading the glass into 
a layer of uniform thickness. The whole operation of 
casting scarcely occupies more time than it takes to de- 
scribe it. Each movement is made with almost nervous 
rapidity. Few industries offer such fine scenic display 
as the pouring of the molten glass. In contact with 
the cold metal of the table the glass cools rapidly. As 
soon as possible the door of the annealing oven is 
opened and the plate of glass introduced. The floor of 
the oven is on the same level as the casting table, so 
that the transfer can be conveniently and quickly made. 
When, after several days, the glass is taken out of the 
oven, its surface is found to be decidedly rough and 
uneven. A small quantity is used in this condition for 
skylights and other purposes where strength is required 
without transparency. It is known in the market as 
rough plate. The greater part of the glass, however, is 
ground and polished before it leaves the establishment. 
A Flying Machine that Flies—The Washington Critic 
Through the efforts of Professor Langley there was 
secured a few days ago for the National Museum what 
is the only flying machine in the country that ever flew. 
It was built over a score of years ago, and practically, 
notwithstanding the scientific advance of the last score 
of years, it makes the nearest approach to a practical 
flying machine ever built. It is only a small model—a 
toy, in fact—but it worked and flew. The Aeronautical 
Society offered a prize of 100 guineas for the best flying 
machine to be exhibited at the Aeronautical Exhibition 
in the Crystal Palace in London in 1868. This machine 
took the prize. It was built by F. J. Stringfellow, and 
after attracting a great deal of attention at the exhibition 
it was packed away in a garret and the inventor devoted 
his attention to other pursuits, intending, doubtless, to 
build a flying machine like his model, only on a scale 
enough larger to make practical commercial use possible. 
Before he did this, though, he died and the wonderful 
toy remained in the garret. Professor Langley appreci- 
ated the great interest attaching to the affair, and secured 
it by purchase from the inventor’s son. The machine 
arrived a week or two ago, and has been set up in a 
glass case in that portion of the museum devoted to 
means of transportation. With its wings taken off, as 
they are, the machine is an insignificant looking affair. 
Its frame-work is of wood three or four feet high, three 
long and a foot or so wide. The wings or fans are 
placed above the heavier part of the structure so that it 
will be ballasted right. The Professor says that there is 
nothing particularly interesting about the affair as a fly- 
ing machine, because it does not embody any new ideas 
about flying, but it is the engine that is interesting. He 
says it is the most wonderful little steam engine that 
was ever built. The engine, boiler and all, only weighs 
about thirteen pounds, but on its trial it developed over 
one horse power. This seems almost incredible. An 
ordinary engine and boiler such as are used to run a light 
printing press or light machinery requiring three or four 
horse power usually weighs a ton or two. But this little 
thirteen-pound engine that looks like a toy and is really 
a wonderful piece of scientific mechanism, is capable of 
doing a tenth part of the work of a big ten-horse power 
engine such as is used to run a saw-mill. It has never 
been equaled or even approached by anything before or 
since as to lightness. The problem of aerial navigation 
is merely one of lightness of power and Mr. Stringfellow’s 
engine went farther toward it than anything since, because 
the model machine he constructed did fly. Of course, it 
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could not be controlled, nor could any one ride on it. 
It was regarded at the time as wonderful that it should 
lift itself. A wire was stretched from one side of the 
Crystal Palace to the other and Mr. Stringfellow’s flying 
machine fastened by a light rope to a ring that slid easily 
along the wire. The spirit lamp under the little boiler 
was lit and when the steam pressure was sufficient, the 
valve to the little cylinder of the engine was opened. 
The tiny piston moved slowly up, then down, and the 
exhaust steam spurted out with a shrill whistling hiss. 
The six fans, looking like immense red butterfly wings, 
began to revolve slowly, then faster, and gently, steadily 
as a balloon, Mr. Stringfellow’s flying machine rose from 
the floor and straight up in the air till it reached the full 
length of the string that held it down. The inventor 
changed the direction of the fans and his machine went 
forward, the ring tied to it by the string slipping easily 
along the wire. Another change and it went backward. 
These performances won Mr. Stringfellow the ten guinea 
prize. The machine’s framework is made of light wood, 
bamboo and cork. The six wings are light frames, cov- 
eerd with fine red silk. The boiler is of the multi-tubu- 
lar type and the engine is simple and direct in its bearings 
to the gears that whirl the fans. It is by far the lightest 
engine of its strength that was ever constructed. It runs 
at a very high steam pressure and this is the explanation 
of its power, so disproportionate to its size. It is the 
only flying machine now in the National Museum. 
How Glucose 7s Made—From The American Analyst 

The process for making glucose will be best under- 
stood by following the corn from the time it enters the 
factory until it runs out at a spigot, a clear, odorless 
liquid. The shell corn is first soaked for several days in 
water to soften the hull and prepare it for the cracking 
process. The softened corn is conveyed by elevators to 
one of the highest stories of the factory and shoveled 
into large hoppers, from which it passes into mills that 
merely crack the grains without reducing them at once 
to a fine meal. The cracked grain is then conducted to 
a large tank filled with rinsing water. The hulls of the 
corn float at the top of the water, the germs sink to the 
bottom, and the portions of the grain containing the 
starch, becoming gradually reduced to flour by friction, 
are held in solution in the water. By an ingenious pro- 
cess both the hulls and the germs are removed, and the 
flour part now held in solution contains nothing but 
starch and gluten. This liquid is then made to flow 
over aseries of tables, representing several acres in area, 
and the difference in the specific gravity of the two sub- 
stances causes the gluten and the starch to separate 
without the use of chemicals. The gluten is of a golden 
yellow color, and the starch snow white. By the time 
gluten has been completely eliminated the starch as- 
sumes a plastic form and is collected from the separat- 
ing tables by wheelbarrowfuls and taken to a drying 
room, where it is prepared as the starch of commerce or 
is placed in a chemical apparatus to be converted into 
glucose. The conversion is affected by submitting the 
starch to the action of a minute percentage of dilute 
sulphuric acid, which, without becoming a constituent 
part of the compound, produces by its presence merely 
a miraculous chemical change. This change from starch 
to glucose is a gradual process, and has four or five well 
defined stages. On the addition of the acid the first 
change results in the production of what is known to the 
chemists as dextrine. If at this stage the acid is neu- 
tralized by the addition of lime water, the process is 
choked and dextrine is the permanent result. If the 
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process is allowed to go on, the acid, however, works a 
second change, and maltose is the result. Here the 
process can, if necessary, be interrupted by neutralizing 
the acid by means of lime water, and for some purposes 
in the art of brewing, this is sometimes done. The third 
and important stage in the chemical change wrought by 
the action results in the production of glucose, and just 
here is where the greatest skill of the chemist is required. 
The product must show by test that it responds to the 
chemical formula C., H.., Os. By comparing this for- 
mula with that of starch, which is C.,, H,, O,—that is, 
six parts of carbon to ten hydrogen and five of oxygen 
—it will be seen that the sulphuric acid has not added 
to the starch, but has taken up two parts of hydrogen, 
and the only gain in the starch is one part of oxygen. 
The lime water introduced to neutralize the acid forms 
with it a product called gypsum, which can be removed 
from the glucose without leaving any appreciable trace. 
The fourth stage in the chemical process results in crys- 
tallizing the liquid, and then the product is called grape 
sugar. There is a fifth stage, in which caramel, or burnt 
sugar, could be produced were it of any commercial 
value. The gypsum or sulphate of lime, formed by the 
neutralizing lime water and sulphuric acid, sinks by 
gravitation to the bottom of the vessel and the super- 
natant saccharine liquid is drawn off from the top. 
This is almost pure chemical glucose, but it is still sub- 
ject to a filtering process through bone black, and refined 
in the same way as cane sugar is refined. The bone 
black has anything but the appearance of a purifying 
agent, but possesses the peculiar property of attracting 
to itself all coloring matter. The glucose, passing 
through a labyrinthine system of filtering, is drawn off 
through spigots in the lower part of the building, and is 
ready to be shipped away in barrels. To give the glu- 
cose the appearance of cane syrup, as well as to impart 
some of the characteristic taste, a small amount of that 
syrup is added to suit the fancy of buyers. To make 
grape sugar the glucose is dried in rapidly revolving 
vessels, from which much of the moisture escapes by 
virtue of the centrifugal force. Neither the glucose nor 
the grape sugar is used for domestic purposes, although 
either one is about two-thirds as sweet as the sweetest 
cane sugar. Glucose is chiefly used for fermenting pur- 
poses, and of late years has become valuable to the 
brewer in making beer and pale ales. It is also largely 
used in mixtures with cane syrups and molasses, and 
esteemed more wholesome than the cane product which 
is only a side product in the manufacture of sugar. 
Paper Pencils—From Manufactures and Industries 

One of the difficulties which have stood in the way of 
the substitution of paper pulp for wood in the manufac- 
ture of pencils has been the toughness of the paper cov- 
ering, and its consequent resistance to the action of a 
knife. By a new process which has recently been 
patented, the molecular cohesion of the paper is modi- 
fied in such a manner that it can be cut as easily as 
cedar wood. The paper is first of all made into tubes, 
and a quantity of them are placed in a frame at the 
lower end of a cylinder. The substance which is to be 
used as a marking material is placed in the cylinder 
while in a plastic condition, and sufficient pressure is 
then applied to force it into the hollow centres of the 
paper tubes. After the completion of the process the 
pencils are gradually dried at increasing temperatures 
during a period of six days, and they are then plunged 
into a vessel of molten paraffin wax, which has the effect 
of modifying the texture of paper pulp as described. 
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THE INNER MAN—-CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





Drinking in England—From The Saturday Review 

It must be remembered that the friends of temperance, 
if they have reduced the total amount drunk, have por- 
tioned it out among a much smaller proportionate num- 
ber of people. In the amiable, if not exhilarating, pic- 
ture which Mr. Thackeray drew of the after-dinner 
moments of an average middle-class Briton some forty 
years ago, Mrs. Briton “ had had two glasses ” (old ones, 
ten or twelve to the bottle), Mrs. Briton’s mamma four, 
and Mr. Briton himself the remainder. In arow of thirty 
such houses it may well be that, while thirty bottles were 
so drunk then, only twenty are drunk now. But, if none 
at all, or next to none, is drunk in half of them, the 
actual consumption per drinking head is increased, not 
decreased. Again, do the people who drink so little 
after dinner drink as little at other times? We trow not. 
Their fathers, who would have regularly consumed three 
or four glasses of port and at a feast day perhaps have 
managed each his bottle or more of claret, had probably 
not touched anything alcoholic before dinner at all, un- 
less it was a glass of light beer or light sherry at luncheon. 
The model man, a joy to temperance persons, who 
scarcely touches a single round of claret before hurrying 
to his cigarette, has not only drunk champagne at dinner, 
but has not impossibly opened the day with a brandy 
and soda, has consumed various irregular nips of spirits 
and liqueurs, has imbibed not a little champagne at 
luncheon, and perhaps at odd times as well, while he will 
very likely return to whiskey and potash, or brandy and 
soda once, or a good deal more than once, before he 
goes to bed. The drinks of the time are beyond all 
doubt champagne (or at least sparkling wine of some 
sort) and spirits mingled with (for the most part effer- 
vescing) water, liqueurs and nondescript drinks of vari- 
ous kinds being thrown in quite freely. In the poorer 
ranks, at any rate, and in that not inconsiderable portion 
of the richer which has no taste, the spirits are often ex- 
ceedingly bad, from the worst kind which is merely the 
plain German aforesaid, diluted and flavored, to that 
which consists of not exactly bad, but insufficiently ma- 
tured, whiskey and brandy. To this kind of stuff mixed 
with soda-water may perhaps be awarded the palm over 
all other liquids fur achieving two apparent contradic- 
tions. It seems to quench the thirst, and it makes you 
horribly thirsty; it does not seem to get you any forrader, 
and it by degrees makes a man simply drunk. Then for 
champagne. Champagne properly and sparingly used 
(that is to say, not sparingly at a time, but at sparing 
times) is, as everybody knows, a most admirable exhila- 
rator, stimulant, and tonic. Taken constantly, it ruins 
the nerves by constantly jogging them, and inviting the 
use of stronger liquors to quiet them, not to mention (an 
evil which, from our own point of view, we think consid- 
erable) that the reckless drinking of it when it is new 
and not fit to drink by tasteless persons leaves persons 
of taste none of it to drink when it is old and fit to drink, 
unless they are millionaires. Both brandy-and-soda and 
champagne can be, and are, drunk at any time, and 
when you begin you goon. They can be drunk stand- 
ing, sitting, loafing, pretending to work (scarcely work- 
ing), before breakfast, after dinner, and they are drunk 
at all these times. Except an utter barbarian, nobody 
could ever reconcile himself to drinking good port or 
claret in such a manner—sherry was a little more adap- 


table, certainly, and a few years ago was too often 
adapted, but it did not do the mischief of its successors, 
being much less insidious. You did not in former days 
attempt, unless you were a decided ne’er-do-well, to 
drink your wine at odd times. You did your day’s work 
with a will, and with the assistance of the poor, but hon- 
est, creature small-beer, or some of his fellows. You 
dined. Then you drank your wine, and possibly a good 
deal of it; with nothing more to do, with no worries be- 
fore you, with such conversation as was obtainable, and 
with a prospect, not too distant, of sleeping all the more 
peacefully for the wine, and assimilating the wine all 
the better for the sleep. You would as soon have 
thought of shaving or having family prayers miscellane- 
ously as of miscellaneous drinking in the old days. 
The Banana as a Food Plant—The Chicago Herald 

The banana is of importance to more people than is 
wheat. That is to say, there are far more people who 
live upon bananas than upon flour. In Southern Asia 
and Central America, in tropical Africa and the equa- 
torial islands of the Atlantic and Pacific, it is cultivated 
and the fruit eaten. Mind you, cultivated; for there 
are those who think it grows wild. It is probably the 
first plant that ever was cultivated. The aim of horti- 
culturists is to rid fruit of seed. They have succeeded 
in doing this with the small grape which in its dried 
state we call currants. The Tangier orange and the 
best among the pineapples are seedless. However, this 
result is usually brought about to the injury of the plant, 
which seems to lose with its capacity to bear seed much 
of its vitality, and this renders it subject to attacks of 
insects, blight, etc. But here is the banana that has 
been seedless thousands of years, yet it appears to be 
as full of energy and life as when, according to the old 
legend, the eyes of Adam fell upon it in the garden of 
Eden. If seedless, how is it propagated ? By suckers 
which the plant sends up. Whenever the black of 
tropical Africa makes ready to settle in life, he clears a 
small space in the jungle, obtains thirty or forty suckers 
from his father or older brother and sets them out. In 
nine months’ time the fruit appears, and before the 
eleventh month he can eat of it freely. The number of 
plants named can be grown ina thousand square feet 
and will bear him at least 5,000 pounds of fruit annually. 
Think of it fora moment! It is possible to grow as 
much as 175,000 pounds of bananas annually upon a 
single acre of ground. No wonder that Humboldt said 
that nothing in the world would grow so much food to 
the acre as the banana. It goes back to the earliest 
man, does the banana. Alexander's soldiers, so Pliny 
said, found the sages of India seated in its shades and 
partaking of the delicious fruit. Hence the name safi- 
entum, given the plant, which likewise bears the name of 
Jupiter’s fair daughter, Musa. When Pizarro landed in 
Peru the Aztecs brought him gifts of the yellow fruits 
that yonder Italian you see from this window now sells 
at a dime a dozen. Thereby hangs an historical fact— 
not the Italian, but the banana which Pizarro took from 
the-Aztecs. Now it has been shown that the banana is 
of Malayan ongin. How did it get to India and to 
South America and Mexico? The feet of birds have 
borne seeds a full 10,000 miles, while the cocoanut floated 
well-nigh the world around in the great ocean currents. 
But, you see, the banana has no seeds, nor has it a cas- 
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ing like the globular cocoanut to float it around over the 
waters. Then it must have been “toted over the big 
trough” by man. It is significant that the Aztecs had 
traditions of visits by people from over the seas, while 
there was, to confirm it, admixture of religion of the 
Brahmins in their own theology. Would you have 
thought that the despised banana would actually step for- 
ward to prove that before Columbus was, or Lief Ericson 
even had an existence, some swarthy denizens of the old 
world had migrated across the waters? That isn’t all 
there is to the banana by any means. You have heard 
of manilla rope, haven’t you? Well, that is made in 
the Philippine Islands of the stem of the banana. This 
stalk, which usually grows to be six inches in diameter 
and from fifteen to twenty feet high, has a very valuable 
fibre, from which are woven beautiful textile fabrics. 
Many of the finest India shawls and wrappers worn by 
ladies of fashion are manufactured from this fabric. So, 
too, an excellent article of paper is made from it. But 
are no varieties of banana wild? Yes, some have been 
found in Ceylon, Cochin China, and the Philippines. 
These, of course, have seeds, but they are inferior to 
the long-cultivated varieties. You will understand that 
this fruit is cultivated by suckers. Well, sir, it is a 
positive fact that in this way the literal plant perpetuates 
itself indefinitely. In Central Africa you might find 
thousands and thousands of plants that literally have in 
them the life and germ of a ten thousand years’ dura- 
tion. To what family does the banana belong? To the 
lily family. It is a developed tropical lily, from which 
by ages of cultivation the seeds have been eliminated 
and that for which it was cultivated greatly expanded— 
the fruit, I mean. In relation to the bearing properties 
of the banana, Humboldt, that sagacious traveller and 
scientist who early saw the wonders of that plant, said 
that the ground that will grow thirty-three pounds of 
wheat will also grow ninety-nine pounds of potatoes, but 
the same ground will grow 4,000 pounds of bananas. 
The produce of bananas, consequently, to that of wheat 
is 133 to 1, and potatoes 44to1. But how about the 
nutritiousness of the fruit? I have not seen any esti- 
mate of comparison. I know, though, that it possesses 
all the essentials to the sustenance of life. The savage 
of the sea isles and of the jungle owes what he has of 
physical strength to this food. Wheat alone, potatoes 
alone, will not do this. But do the people eat them 
raw? That depends. Of course, when taken as a 
steady article of diet it is cooked—baked dry in the 
green state, pulped and boiled in water as a soup, or cut 
in slices and fried. The fruit that is designed to be 
cooked is called plantain, while that to be eaten raw is 
the banana, the kind we see here on the streets. The 
plantain is not quite so sweet as the banana, but is 
equally nutritive. I don’t know whose beauty I admire 
most, the majestic cocoa palm, with its heavy crown of 
great fringed leaves, or the graceful banana, with its great 
leaves, which are six feet long and two feet wide. But 
the leaves are tender and the strong winds of the tropics 
—the hurricanes—soon tear the leaves in strips, thereby 
adding to their grace and beauty. It is a fruit that beast 
and bird, as well as man, is fond of, and the owner, 
where he lives in a sparsely settled country, must needs 
protect his plantation by a fence of some thorn plant. 
Popular Swiss Eating House—Correspondence N. O. Picayune 

Recently I had an opportunity of visiting one of the 
Cuisines Populaires that are coming to be a peculiar 
feature in some industrial centres in Switzerland. In 
1877, while a socialistic congress was in session at Chaux- 
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le-Fonds, near Neuchatel, one of the speakers said, “All 
the arguments in the world will not have as much effect 
on the workingman as a good plate of hot soup.” These 
seeds were sown on good ground, for a month later the 
first popular kitchen was opened, and similar institutions 
are now to be found in other parts of Switzerland. The 
one I visited has a capital of 10,000 ($2000) francs, 
7000 francs of which has been paid in, and the shares 
are held by very nearly 7000 persons. It owns the build- 
ing it occupies, which, though by no means palatial, is 
amply sufficient for the purpose. On the ground floor 
there are two dining-rooms, large enough to accommo- 
date from 600 to 650 persons, a smaller one for women, 
a waiting-room and an office. The establishment is run 
on a Strictly cash basis, but instead of paying with money, 
customers settle by means of checks, which can be pur- 
chased in any quantities, and it is not unusual for work- 
men to purchase these checks in sufficient quantities to 
last them a month. Three meals are served up in close 
succession, and as no one is allowed to remain at table 
after he has finished his repast, the institution is able to 
feed about 1800 people daily. The prices charged are 
as follows: Soup, one quart, three cents; half-quart, two 
cents; meat, boiled or roast, one-fifth of a pound if the 
latter a trifle more if the former, five cents; a ration of 
vegetables, two cents; wine, two cents a glass, three 
cents per half pint, or twelve cents for a quart; a ration 
of bread, one cent. So you see a person can have a 
square meal, composed of bread, meat, vegetables and a 
glass of wine (and I may add that this latter article is 
of a good quality and sold pure) for twelve cents. The 
institution not only supplies its customers with meals, 
but also sells them cooked food to carry away with them. 
These cuisines populaires also furnish the public schools 
of the town with soup gratuitously and with bread at cost 
price. The managing committee are supplied with a 
certain number of checks that they can give away as 
they please, and all the food left over at the end of each 
day is distributed to the worthy poor of the town. 
Oceans of Milkh—From the Philadelphia Press 

There are $2,000,500,000 invested in the dairying busi- 
ness in this country. That amount is almost double the 
money invested in banking and commercial industries. 
It is estimated that it requires 15,000,000 cows to sup- 
ply the demand for milk and its products in the United 
States. To feed these cows 60,000,000 acres of land 
are under cultivation. The agricultural and dairy ma- 
chinery and implements in use are worth over $200,000,- 
ooo. The men employed in the business number 750,- 
ooo and the horses over 1,000,000. The cows and 
horses consume annually 30,000,000 tons of hay, nearly 
90,000,000 bushels of corn-meal, about the same amount 
of oatmeal, 275,000,000 bushels of oats, 2,000,000 
bushels of bran, and 30,000,000 bushels of corn, to say 
nothing of the brewery grains, sprouts, and other ques- 
tionable feed of various kinds that are used to a great 
extent. It costs $450,000,000 to feed these cows and 
horses. The average price paid to the laborer necessary 
in the dairy business is probably $20 a month, amount- 
ing to $180,000,000 a year. The average cow yields 
about 450 gallons of milk a year, which gives a total pro- 
duct of 6,750,000,000 gallons. ‘Twelve cents a gallon is 
a fair price to estimate the value of this milk, a total re- 
turn to the dairy farmer of $810,000,000, if he sold all 
his milk as milk. But 50 per cent of the milk is made 
into cheese and butter. It takes 27 pounds of milk to 
make one pound of butter and about 10 pounds to make 
one of cheese. There is the same amount of nutrition 
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in 8} pounds of milk that there is in one pound of beef. 
A fat steer furnishes 50 per cent of boneless beef, but it 
would require about 24,000,000 steers, weighing 1,500 
pounds each, to produce the same amount of nutrition 
as the annual milk product of this country does. 
What Are Truffies?—From The London Queen 

Probably few of the thousands of people who have 
enjoyed these culinary dainties are aware of the manner 
in which they grow or the circumstances in which they 
are obtained. Others, again, who have perchance never 
encountered truffles or met with them in the bill of fare 
or upon the menu of the dinner table—for they are not 
sufficiently plentiful to be a popular article of diet—will 
have but a confused idea as to what denomination they 
belong, such confusion being heightened by reason of 
the term catching or hunting being used to denote the 
means by which they are obtained. It is, therefore, not 
unnecessary to explain that truffles are underground 
fungi, those which are the subject of commerce belong- 
ing to the genus “tuber,” while others which bear the 
name are of related though different genera. In Eng- 
land they were formerly known as trubbes, both names 
being doubtless derived from the Latin terre tuber. 
They are somewhat oblong or globose, and vary in weight 
from a couple of ounces to several pounds, according to 
the species, locality, and the circumstances in which they 
are grown. They vary somewhat in color; some are 
white, but generally they are of a black or dark brown 
color, and of a rough exterior, the skin being thickly cov- 
ered with wartlike protuberances. When cut through 
with a knife, they present a different appearance from 
that of any other fungus. Veins traverse the mass in 
all directions, giving a marbled character that is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the truffle. When closely examined, 
minute sacs will be noticed in the veins. These con- 
tain spores, which are covered with spines. Not much 
is known of the early development of the truffle, owing 
principally to its peculiarity of growing underground, 
where it is free from observation; but when found in the 
mature state, in which they are used for food, they are 
altogether free from attachment, either to the ground or 
to any other body. They are commonly, if not invari- 
ably, found in woods, the presence of oak or beech trees 
appearing to favor their growth. From this fact it has 
been inferred that they are of a parasitical nature, and 
that at some stage of their existence they derive their 
nutriment from the roots of trees. Light calcareous soils 
are those which most frequently produce truffles, and in 
England they are chiefly obtained from the hill districts 
and chalky grounds of Hants and Wilts. Those, how- 
ever, which chiefly supply the English markets are brought 
from France or Algiers. Truffles emit a fragrant odor 
both during their growth and after they are gathered. 
It is this characteristic which favors their acquisition, as, 
being buried out of sight, some other faculty has to be 
employed to discover their presence. For this purpose 
the keen sense of smell in the dog is taken advantage 
of and dogs are systematically trained for the purpose of 
truffle hunting. This service is sometimes performed by 
pigs on the Continent. The dogs are trained by the 
device of hiding a truffle and rewarding the dog each 
time he discovers its place of concealment. By degrees 
the dog soon learns to search in the woods, attracted by 
the perfume, and scratches at the spot under which re- 
poses the hidden fungus. He is then rewarded by a 
piece of bread, and the truffle is carefully exhumed. 
The catching or hunting of truffles is a regular means of 
cmployment for men and dogs in those districts in which 
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the fungi exist in sufficient quantities to render the work 
remunerative. The attempts at artificial reproduction 
or cultivation of the truffle have not been successful, as 
mycelium or spawn, from which other fungi (such as 
mushrooms) are readily produced, has not yet been ob- 
tained. Success has occasionally attended the sprinkling 
of suitable ground with water in which the fresh peel of 
truffles has been steeped. The odor and flavor of truffles 
are most distinctive, and the delicacy of this flavor is 
highly esteemed by cooks, these fungi being generally 
employed for flavoring meats. The fresher truffles are 
used the better, as they lose their perfume by exposure 
to the air. Thus, English truffles which reach the mar- 
ket fresh gathered are preferable to those obtained from 
abroad; and those, again, which are deeper in the ground 
are superior to those found near the surface, possibly 
owing to the same reason—viz., that they have been 
better protected from access of air. To cook truffles, 
they should first be well washed—if necessary scrubbed 
with a brush—in warm water, rinsed and then boiled 
(according to size) from two to three hours. They may 
be served, hidden in a napkin, as if they were chestnuts. 
They are eaten at the second course, dry, with cold but- 
ter. The game is eaten with them, and the crisp peel is 
not discarded. Some people boil truffles in champagne, 
under the impression that they acquire the flavor of the 
wine. This is a most extravagant and useless custom, 
as, in the first place, the tough skin of the truffle is quite 
impervious, and secondly, the wine, directly it is heated to 
boiling point, loses all spirit and flavor. If it is desired 
to put truffles into a salmi, boil them separately, then 
peel and cut them up when the dish is ready, then over 
all pour the gravy orsauce. They should also be cooked 
separately if intended for insertion into a boar’s head or 
for combination with the stuffing for a turkey. 
The Possibilities of Food Production—Medical Times 

A distinguished savant and social reformer, Prince 
Krapotkine, has been recently pointing out possibilities 
of soil cultivation and production .which should calm 
those who have fears of over-population—of excess of 
consumers over possibilities of supply; who even, some- 
times, question the wisdom of efforts to save and pro- 
long life, and who pronounce war on a large scale to be 
one of the necessary and effectual among the preventive 
checks opposed by Providence against the otherwise 
inevitable overgrowth of population beyond the means 
of subsistence. As an illustration of the productive 
capacity of the earth under proper treatment, the prince 
gives a number of instances borrowed from the experi- 
ence of market gardeners in the country districts around 
Paris, where the soil, even in the hands of relatively 
ignorant men, has been utilized so as to be enormously 
productive. He refers to one farm of 2.7 acres in ex- 
tent, from which there are annually taken 125 tons of 
market vegetables of all kinds. The farmer in this case 
—and he is but a sample of his class—has found out a 
part of the secrets of nature, and, as a consequence, has 
his little farm constantly in a productive condition from 
Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st. He and other market gardeners 
around Paris make their soil, and Prince Krapotkine 
says it does not in the least matter what the soil is from 
which they originally start, for a French market gardener 
would in two years time raise an abundance of vegetable 
products from an asphalt pavement as a foundation. He 
goes on to speak of one French gardener, who has 
covered over a half acre tract of ground with a glass 
roof, and has run steam pipes, supplied by a small steam 
boiler, at intervals under the ground thus sheltered. As 
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a result, he has been able for ten months out of every 
year to cut each day from this little tract of ground from 
1,000 to 1,200 large bunches of asparagus; that is, the 
productive capacity of his land has been increased more 
than a hundred fold. Even this result has been sur- 
passed by an English gardener, who has entered into the 
cultivation of mushrooms. Prince Krapotkine main- 
taining that, even at the present time, with their only 
partially instructive methods, the French gardeners could 
easily raise enough, both in animals and vegetables, to 
supply all that would be needed for the sustenance and 
protection of life at the rate of 1,000 human beings to 
the square mile; or, in other words, under a method of 
intense and properly directed culture, it will be easy for 
the State of Massachusetts to sustain within her own 
borders a population of not less than 9,000,000 human 
beings, and this, be it remembered, is but the beginning, 
for no one knows the limit to set upon the productive 
capacity of the soil. Taking his statement as a basis, it 
is easy to see that assertions concerning the present con- 
gestion of population refer rather to the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of mankind, or to vicious laws restrict- 
ing the distribution of land, than to what might be termed 
natural obstacles. Great Britain and Ireland have, by 
the last official estimates, a population of 37,000,000 
souls; but, on the basis of sustenance given by Prince 
Krapotkine, the land area in the united kingdom, throw- 
ing out one-sixth as mountainous and hence unsuited to 
agriculture, ought to be able to support, without impor- 
tation from abroad, quite 100,000,000 human beings; on 
similar estimate, the United States has the natural re- 
sources needed to sustain a population of fully 3,000,- 
000,000, or twice the present population of the world. 
The Business of Canning Shrimps—Matil and Express 
“Where is shrimp packed and how ?” asked a re- 
porter of a Fulton Market fish merchant. He replied 
that they were packed in New Orleans, whence they are 
shipped to all parts of the world. The dealer added: 
The shrimps run in large schools near the surface of 
the water down in the numerous passes that find their 
way into the Gulf of Mexico, and are caught by “ dagos” 
with their seines, who frequently will in one haul bring 
in enough to fill their lugger, a flat-bottomed boat with 
a square sail. On reaching the factories, many of which 
are built on the docks, the shrimps are placed in long 
troughs, where girls with one expert wrench twist off the 
heads and with a firm pressure at the tail force out the 
shrimp. They are paid by the pound for all that are 
taken in this manner, some making as much as twenty- 
five cents an hour. After being taken from the shells 
the shrimps are placed in a vat of salted water, where 
they are cooked by means of steam pipes running through 
the vats. The shrimps then are put into little gauze 
bags, each bag just large enough to fill the inside of a 
can, there being so much phosphorus in the shrimp that 
unless precautions were taken the tin would be eaten 
through by its action and the contents spoiled. After the 
shrimps are placed in the cans they are hermetically 
sealed, all this work being done by machinery. They 
are then put into a large tank and once more put through 
a.second steaming process, ten times hotter than the 
first, so that they become thoroughly cooked before be- 
ing put on the market. They are then ready for label- 
ling and boxing. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
business can be inferred when it is known that during 
the shrimp season, which consists of about two months 
in the spring and the same time in the fall, over 100,000 


‘cans a day are packed in New Orleans alone. 
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The Origin of the Haggis—The Scottish American 

The Celtic races claim, with possibly some show of 
truth, that their language and literature are the oldest in 
the world, older than the cuneiform tablets of Nineveh 
and Babylon, or the papyrus manuscripts of the Theban 
dynasties. A book was written 50 years ago by one 
Lauchlan McLean, a Highlander, in which he attempted 
to prove to the satisfaction of his brother Celts that 
Gaelic was the language spoken by our first parents in 
the Garden of Eden, and that even the lower animals 
from time immemorial conversed in that poetical and 
musical tongue. It has generally been supposed that 
the Celts belonged to the Aryan races and found their 
way to Ireland, Wales, and the mountains of Scotland 
from the provinces of Italy. It has certainly never been 
supposed that they were Hametic in their origin. It is 
plain, however, from the recent discovery of a tribe of 
Huggases or Haggises, in the Soudan, that Scotchmen 
have some very near relatives among the Arabs. In no 
quarter of the world save in the land of Burns, has the 
haggis, which is not, as some ignorant persons suppose, 
a vegetable, been found in all its glory. There are un- 
doubtedly some striking points of similarity between the 
sons of Caledonia and the Haggis tribes. Both are great 
wanderers, both renowned fighters, and both are apt to 
disagree with any one who questions their theology. 
The Celtic is the only race that can swallow the dew of 
the mountain in a pure or raw state. All other people 
adulterate their dew with water, or some other equally 
injurious liquid. The haggis, as every one knows who 
has attended a Burns or Caledonian dinner, is the 
national dish of Scotland. It is to the son of the moun- 
tain and the flood what pork submerged in beans is to 
the Bostonian, or pie to the Puritans of New England. 
Being a dish of Celtic origin, haggis is, of course, explo- 
sive in its character. ‘Terrible disaster is certain to fol- 
low the handling of haggis without previous training or 
acquaintance with its conformation. Haggises have 
been known to explode, even at convivial feasts, and 
cover the assembled guests with hot, desiccated remains 
of various kinds. In its natural state it is not so dan- 
gerous as the Irish explosive, dynamite. It will blow a 
man up, however, unless accompanied by a mysterious 
Highland liquid of a fiery character, called a “dram,” 
but it does not necessarily cause the victim’s entire dis- 
memberment or total annihilation. He may live through 
it if dosed at intervals with the restorative to which we 
have referred. There seems to be little doubt that the 
original Scotchman was a Haggis, and that he intro- 
duced into the rocky land in which he found a home the 
dish which was most popular with his native tribe. 
Further researches upon the part of General Graham 
and the Black Watch will undoubtedly place this matter 
in a more certain light. If the newly-discovered Haggas 
tribe are addicted to playing the bagpipes; if they speak 
the Gaelic, or are in the habit of distilling usquebaugh, 
or exposing their limbs to the cold blasts of winter, and 
wearing petti—kilts in place of trousers—all doubt upon 
the subject will be at once removed. The Scotch are 
a very interesting, thrifty, and long-headed class of 
people. They are profound theologians, born metaphy- 
sicians, keen traders, splendid farmers, and perhaps the 
best judges of whiskey, after a Bourbon Democrat, in 
the world. Should their ancestors turn out to have been 
Egyptians, the secrets of the pyramids will have been 
solved. These wonderful monuments were undoubtedly 
built by the Haggases to keep the siller safe from the 
depredations of the lawless neighboring tribes. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—-THE MONTH OF JULY 





A July Day—George Henry Boker—Book of the Dead 
With song of birds and hum of bees, 
And odorous breath of swinging flowers, 
With fluttering herbs and swaying trees, 
Begin the early morning hours. 
The warm tide of the southern air 
Swims round, with gentle rise and fall, 
And, burning through the goiden glare, 
The sun looks broadly over all. 
So fair and fresh the landscape stands, 
So vital, so beyond decay, 
It looks as though God’s shaping hands 
Had just been raised and drawn away. 
The holy baptism of the rain 
Yet lingers like a special grace ; 
For I can see an aureole plain 
About the world’s transfigured face. 


The Close of July— Unidentified 
With faltering step the sweet midsummer paused 
Upon the last stair of the worn July. 
Behind her blushed the roses and before 
The scarlet poppies shimmered in the corn. 
From far-off woods a heated breath came past, 
Blown from dark cedars and tall groves of pine, 
Yet all its sweetness could not seem to soothe 
The bitterness of fair midsummer’s pain 
Who felt her sceptre slipping from her grasp, 
And saw one coming with his heated brows 
Girt round with wheat-straws; bold young August brown. 


In July—Mortimer Collins 
White feet in the fairy fern, 
Quick wings in the chrysolite sky, 
And an amethyst lamp in the west to burn, 
When the cool dusk hours for which lovers yearn 
Pass in sweet silence by: 
Over summer seas 
Thou bringest these 
Hither, July. 
Stern hours have the merciless Fates 
Plotted for all who die; 
But looking down upon Richmond’s aits, 
Where the merles sing low to their amorous mates, 
Who cares to ask them why? 
We'll have wit, love, and wine, 
Ere thy days divine 
Wither, July. 
For the blossom of youth must fade, 
And the vigor of life must fly ; 
Yet to-day is ours with its odorous shade, 
And the loving eyes which soon betrayed 
Dreams in the heart that lie. 
Swift life’s stream flows, 
But alas! who knows 
Whither, July. 


An English July Night—John Todhunter 
It is a night too silver-sweet for sleep, 
The stars shine softly bright, and delicate airs 
Play through my open window languidly, 
With summer perfume on their gentle wings, 
Robbed from deep-bosomed roses. Yonder streak 
Of paly gold marks where the sun went down 
In burning glory; and now the rising moon 
Half hides her blood-red orb behind these elms 
That whisper to each other. Silent it is, 
Most silent, save when from the meadow deep 
The corncrake calls her mate, or far away 
A watch dog bays ; so silent that you seem 
To hear the growth of all things as the dew 
Sinks down refreshfully, and seem to feel 
The throb of Nature’s pulses, and the wings 


Of Time stealthily waved with downy beat. 

The starlight stillness draws me ; I must roam 

Past my still garden; past the pastures low 

Breathing of meadow sweet; up this dim lane 

Into the dewy woods, led by the light 

Of the new-risen moon. A sudden joy— 

A shudder of deep delight, thrills to my heart, 

To be alone, hid in the mighty haunt 

Of that fair Spirit whose permanent essence fills 

Each tiniest leaf with living beauty. Here, 

Where the wood-smells are sweetest, where the dew 

Lies pearliest on the balmy eglantine, 

And each clear drop a soul of fragrance takes 

From curvy trumpets of the woodbine trails 

Wreathing dark-gloried hollies, where the flowers 

Of maiden-pure wild roses strew the grass 

With delicate petals,—one might suddenly come 

On some quaint scene of elfin revelry. 

July in the West—James Newton Matthews 
DAY. 
A rhythm of reapers; a flashing 
Of steels in the meadows; a lashing 
Of sheaves in the wheatlands; a glitter 
Of grain-builded streets ; and a twitter 
Of birds in a motionless sky,— 
And that is July! 
A rustle of corn-leaves; a tinkle 
Of bells on the hills ; a twinkle 
Of sheep in the lowlands; a bevy 
Of bees where the clover is heavy ; 
A butterfly blundering by,— 
And that is July! 
NIGHT. 
A moon-flooded prairie ; a straying 
Of leal-hearted lovers; a baying 
Of far away watchdogs; a dreaming 
Of brown-fisted farmers; a gleaming 
Of fireflies eddying nigh,— 
And that is July! 
A babble of brooks that deliver 
Their flower-purpled waves to the river ; 
A moan in the marshes ; in thickets 
A dolorous droning of crickets, 
Attuned to a whippoorwill’s cry,— 
And that is July! 
A July Shower—Hartley Coleridge 

Thick lay the dust, uncomfortably white 
In glaring mimicry of Arab sand. 

The woods and mountains slept in hazy light ; 
The meadows looked athirst and tawny tanned ; 

The little rills had left their channels bare, 

With scarce a pool to witness what they were ; 
And the shrunk river gleamed mid oozy stones, 
That scared like any famished giant’s bones. 

Sudden the hills grew black, and hot as stove 
The air beneath ; it was a toil to be. 

There was a growling as of angry Jove, 
Provoked by Juno's prying jealousy : 

A flash—a crash—the firmament was split, 

And down it came in drops,—the smallest fit 
To drown a bee in foxglove bell concealed ; 
Joy filled the brook and comfort cheered the field. 

Noon in July—Helen Gray Cone 
The sumachs, noiseless, by the still, hot road 
Stand up as guards, with blood-red soldier plumes. 
How light the hill-blue, clear of cloudy glooms! 
How lone the land, with summer overflowed ! 
Dry crickets grate; a bee takes larger load 


With low, pleased muttering, where the wild-rose blooms; 


The bovine breath of sleeping field perfumes 
Warm air, with drifts of wayside spicery sowed. 
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LOWLAND FOLKS—THE LAND OF CONTENTMENT#* 





The Hines Place, as it was called, was a squatter’s 
farm. That is, Tom Hines had dumped his wagon-load 
of household goods down by the highway at a certain 
spot, built a brush shanty to shelter his family for a few 
days, and eventually erected a rude log cabin, and there 
he had stuck for the last fifteen years. He had brushed 
over two or three acres of land around the house and 
raised a little corn and a few bushels of potatoes, and I 
found him sitting on his doorstep as good-natured and 
content as a house-cat after a full meal. 

“Powerful glad to see yer—powerful glad,” he said. 
“The stage-driver was a saying you’d be along to-day, 
and I was sorter on the watch. You thar, Fenny?” 

A woman appeared in answer to the call. 

“Jenny, thisis he ’un. Stranger, Jen’s my ole woman. 
We've got a boy named Moses, but he’s off arter roots. 
Now come right in and feel home-made.” 

The cabin consisted of one room about sixteen feet 
square. There was a fire-place, two beds made of poles, 
a rude shelf on which were a few dishes, an old clock 
which did not go, a rifle resting on deer horns, a few gar- 
ments hanging to pegs, and a lithograph of Cleveland 
tacked to the logs. The cash inventory, outside of the 
rifle, would not have been five dollars. As soon as I 
had been furnished with a bite of cold fried bacon and 
corn bread, and washed it down with a tonic made of 
roots, we went out for a smoke, and Hines inquired: 

“ How ar’ ye findin’ the people along the road?” 

“ Much discouraged.” 

“Over what?” 

“Oh, the weather and so on.” 

“That's jis’ like ’em, the onery, fault-finders! When 
it isn’t one thing it’s another. Stranger, kin ye expect 
to find better weather than this outside of Heaven?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“That’s what I say. Ye found most of ’em lazy and 
shuckless, I reckon?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, it’s nobody’s fault but thar’ own. Things don’t 
look very peart around yere, do they?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Thar’s reasons fur it. In the fust place I’ma squat- 
ter. Can’t tell when I'll hev to pull up and git. Thar- 
fore, ye can’t expect me to rush things. In the next 
place we hev ‘nuff to eat and w’ar, and that’s all we 
want. We is pore folks, and we is satisfied to be.” 

“There are very few that way.” 

“*Zactly, stranger, and that’s what ails this nashun. 
Thar’ hain’t ‘nuff philosophy about common folks. Now, 
then, s’posin’ the President should ’pint me postmaster 
down at Red Bridge? I can’t read nor write, an’ I can’t 
talk grammar, an’ I’d jist feel onery mean all the time. 
’Sposen that Jay Gould should send me downa kerridge 
an’ hosses as a free gift? Hev I got ary place to stable 
them hosses an’ put that kerridge? How would I look 
ridin’ ‘round these yere parts in a thousand-dollar rig!” 

“Then you don’t want to be rich?” 

“Yes, I do, but ’tain’t fur me. When I got growed 
up to twenty-one, an’ found myself pizen pore, an’ 
homely, and long-shanked, an’ ignerent, I knowed figgers 
an’ riches wasn’t fur me. I cut my sticks acordin.’ That’s 
jist the way with Jen, too. Jen, come out yere an’ talk.” 

The woman came out, lighted her pipe and sat down. 

* M. Quad in Detroit Free Press. 





“Jen, he’un thinks it mighty quare that we don’t yarn 
fur riches. Tell he’un how you feel about it.” 

“You was pizen-pore an’ ignerent,” she said as she 
looked over to him, “an’ I was all that biled down an’ 
mo, ’too. I knowed right off that riches wasn’t fur us, 
an’ so I didn’t yarn fur ’em.” 

“And you are content to live as you do?” 

“ Pooty nigh, stranger—pooty nigh. If I had a hull 
pound of sixty-cent tea an’ five pounds of brown sugar 
in the cabin all to once I wouldn’t trade places with any 
woman in the State.’ 

“Ye see, it’s like this,” said the husband as he dug 
up the soil with.a stick. “If we was wantin’ we'd hev 
to hev a fine house. Then we’d hev to furnish it an’ git 
hired help. Then we’d hev to hev watches an’ diamonds 
an’ sich, an’ good clothes, an’ go to the theatre, an’ travel 
around, an’ talk sweet, an’ so whar’ would the comfort 
come in? It’s too much to put on a pusson’s shoulders.” 

“He ‘un is jist right,” added the wife. “We’s pore 
an’ can’t git no better off. What we’s got we’s got. 
What we heven’t got don’t hurt nor help us.” 

A couple of men, going to mill with a few bushels of 
corn in a cart, came along just then and stopped to get 
a drink of water and “chitter” with us. 

“ How’s Mandy, Jim?” queried Hines of one. 

“ Pore—very pore.” 

“ How’s craps?” 

“ Powerful bad showin’ fur craps this year.” 

“ How’s yer own feelin’s, Jim?” 

“Sorter. Hav bin chilling mo’ or less.” 

* An’ how’s the children?” 

“Jist fairly kickin’, thank ye.” 

“ Waal, now, Jim, yere’s a stranger from the no’th, an’ 
he can’t make us out. Do you want an offis?” 

“Shucks, no!” 

“Want a gold watch?” 

“Hu! Whar’d I keep it?” 

“Want horses an’ kerridges? ” 

“Shoo! Tom, but you ar’ funnin’ me!” 

“Want ter quit yer ‘squat’ up thar’, which ar’ about 
the same as mine, an’ git rich an’ live in grand style?” 

“Why, how yer blab!” gasped the astonished man. 

“What I want to know,” | explained, “is if you are 
content to live as squatters—never getting ahead—never 
seeing any better times?” 

“ Look-a-yere, stranger,” said Jim as he sat down to 
the pipe and tobacco I gave him, “this yere kentry would 
be better off if thar’ wasn’t so much yarnin’ an’ mo’ 
common sense. We can’t all be rich and big. Some- 
body has got to be pore an’ backwards. If each one of 
us was found to be rich—if we was yearnin’ fur silks and 
satins and hosses, somebody would hev’ to be pulled down 
to help usup. An’ s’posen we got rich—what of it?” 

“ They say it’s nice to be rich,” I replied. 

“Waal, mebbe ’tis, but I don’t hanker. We’ve got meat 
an’ meal an’ sugar, an’ tea, and it seems to me we orter 
be purty well satisfied.” 

“ But there must be something beyond—some ambition. 
You are not going this way to the day of your death?” 

“No, stranger, I hain’t. My ambishun is to git this 
grist to mill an’ home agin, and I’m sort o’ calkerlatin’ 
to leave my squat in the fall an’ cum down yere ’longside 
o’ Tom, so our wives kin make soft soap in the same 
kettle an’ use one wash-board betwixt ’em.” 
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OLD TIME TALES—THE MAN IN THE RESERVOIR* 
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Thirty years ago, you might have seen some of the 
best society of New York on the top of the Distribut- 
ing Reservoir at 42d street, any fine October morning. 
There were two or three carriages in waiting, and half a 
dozen senatorial-looking mothers with young children 
pacing the parapet, as we ourselves, one day in the past 
generation, basked there in the sunshine—now watching 
the pickerel that glided along the lucid edges of the 
black pool within, and now looking off upon the scene 
of rich and wondrous variety that spreads along the two 
broad and beautiful rivers on each side. 

“They may talk ot Alpheus and Arethusa,” murmured 
an idling sophomore, who had found his way thither dur- 
ing recitation hours, “ but the Croton, in passing over an 
arm of the sea at Spuyten-Duyvil, and bursting to sight 
again in this truncated pyramid, beats it all hollow. By 
George, too, the bay yonder looks as blue as ever the 
f¥gean Sea to Byron’s eye gazing from the Acropolis! 
Did you see that pike break, sir?” 

*T did not.” 

“ His silver fin flashed upon the black Acheron, like a 
restless soul that hoped yet to mount from the pool.” 

“The place seems suggestive of fancies to you?” we 
observed in reply to the rattlepate. 

' “Ttis, indeed; for I have done upa good deal of anx- 
ious thinking within a circle of a few yards where that 
fish broke just now. Shall I tell you about it? 

“ Pray do.” 

“Well, you have seen the notice forbidding any one 
to fish in the Reservoir. Now, when I read that warn- 
ing, the spirit of the thing struck me at once as inferring 
nothing more than that one should not sully the temper- 
ance potations of our citizens by steeping bait in it of 
any kind; but you probably know the conrmon way of 
taking pike with a slip-noose of delicate wire. I was 
determined to have a touch at the fellows with this tackle. 

“T chose a moonlight night; and an hour before the 
edifice was closed to visitors I secreted myself within 
the walls, determined to pass the night on the top. All 
went as I could wish it. The night proved cloudy, but 
it was only a variable drift of broken clouds which ob- 
scured the moon. I had a walking-cane rod with me 
which would reach to the margin of the water, and sev- 
eral feet beyond if necessary. To this was attached the 
wire, about fifteen inches in length. 

“TI prowled along the parapet for a considerable time, 
but not a single fish could I see. The clouds made a 
flickering light and shade, that wholly foiled my steadfast 
gaze. I wasconvinced that should they come up thicker, 
my whole night’s adventure would be thrown away. 
‘Why should I not descend the sloping wall and get 
nearer on a level with the fish, for thus alone can I hope 
to see one?’ The question had hardly shaped itself in 
my mind before I had one leg over the iron railing. 

“If you look around you will see now that there are 
some half-dozen weeds growing here and there amid the 
fissures of the solid masonry. In one of the fissures 
from whence these spring, I planted a foot and began 
my descent. The Reservoir was fuller than it is now, 
and a few strides would have carried me to the margin 
of the water. Holding on to the cleft above, I felt 
round with one foot for a place to plant it below me. 

“In that moment the flap of a pound pike made me 





* Charles Fenno Hoffman—Swinton’s Story Teller. 


look round, and the roots of the weed upon which I par- 
tially depended gave way as I was in the act of turning. 
Sir, one’s senses are sharpened in deadly peril: as I live 
now, I distinctly heard the bells of Trinity chiming mid- 
night, as I rose to the surface the next instant, immersed 
in the stone caldron, where I must swim for my life, 
heaven only could tell how long! 

“T am a capital swimmer; and this naturally gave me 
a degree of self-possession. Falling as I had, I of 
course had pitched out some distance from the sloping 
parapet. A few strokes brought me to the edge. I 
really was not yet certain but that I could clamber up 
the face of the wall anywhere. I hoped that I could. 

“T tried the nearest spot. The inclination of the wall 
was so vertical that it did not even rest me to lean against 
it. I felt with my hands and with my feet. Surely, I 
thought, there must be some fissure like those in which 
that ill-omened weed had found a place for its root! 

“There was none. My fingers became sore in busy- 
ing themselves with the harsh and inhospitable stones. 
My feet slipped from the smooth and slimy masonry be- 
neath the water; and several times my face came in 
rude contact with the wall, when my foothold gave way 
on the instant that I seemed to have found some dimi- 
nutive rocky cleat upon which I could stay myself. 

“Sir, did you ever see a rat drowned in a half-filled 
hogshead,—how he swims round, and round, and round; 
and after vainly trying the sides again and again with his 
paws, fixes his eyes upon the upper rim as if he would 
look himself out of his watery prison? 

“T thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him 
as I had often watched thus his dying agonies, when a 
cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys are horribly cruel, sir; 
boys, women, and savages. All childlike things are cruel 
—cruel from want of thought, from perverse ingenuity. 

I thought then, I say, of the rat drowning in a half- 
filled cask of water, and lifting his gaze out of the vessel 
as he grew desperate, and I flung myself on my back, 
and, floating thus, fixed my eyes upon the moon. 

“The moon is well enough in her way, however you 
may look at her; but her appearance is, to say the least 
of it, peculiar to a man floating on his back in the cen- 
tre of a stone tank, with a dead wall of some fifteen or 
twenty feet rising squarely on every side of him!” (The 
young man smiled bitterly as he said this, and shuddered 
once or twice before he went on musingly.) 

“The last time I had noted the planet with any emo- 
tion she was on the wane. Mary was with me; I had 
brought her out here one morning to look at the view 
from the top of the Reservoir. She said little of the 
scene, but as we talked of our old childish loves, I saw 
that its fresh features were incorporating themselves with 
tender memories of the past, and I was content. 

“There was a rich golden haze upon the landscape, 
and as my own spirits rose amid the voluptuous atmo- 
sphere, she pointed to the waning planet, discernible like 
a faint gash in the welkin, and wondered how long it 
would be before the leaves would fall. Strange girl! did 
she mean to rebuke my joyous mood, as if we had no 
right to be happy while Nature, withering in her pomp, 
and the sickly moon wasting in the blaze of noontide, 
were there to remind us of ‘the gone-forever ’? 

“ «They will all renew themselves, dear Mary,’ said I, 
‘and there is one that will ever keep tryst alike with thee 
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and nature through all seasons, if thou wilt but be true 
to one of us, and remain as now a child of nature.’ 

“A tear sprang to her eye, and then searching her 
pocket for her card-case, she remembered an engage- 
ment to be present at Miss Lawson’s opening of fall 
bonnets at two o’clock! 

“And yet, dear, wild, wayward Mary, I thought of her 
now. You have probably outlived this sort of thing, sir; 
but I, looking at the moon, as I floated there upturned 
to her yellow light, thought of the loved being whose 
tears I knew would flow when she heard of my singular 
fate, at once so grotesque, yet melancholy to awfulness. 

“And how often we have talked, too, of that Carian 
shepherd who spent his damp nights upon the hills, gaz- 
ing as I do on the lustrous planet! Who will revel with 
her amid those old superstitions! Who, from our own 
unlegended woods, will evoke their yet undetected 
haunting spirits? Who peer with her in prying scrutiny 
into nature’s laws, and challenge the whispers of poetry 
from the voiceless throat of matter? Who laugh merrily 
over the stupid guess-work of pedants, that never min- 
gled with the infinitude of nature, through love exhaust- 
less and all-embracing, as we have? Poor girl! she will 
be companionless. 

“Alas! companionless forever,—save in the exciting 
stages of some brisk flirtation. She will live hereafter 
by feeding other hearts with love’s lore she has learned 
from me, and then, Pygmalion-like, grow fond of the 
images she has herself endowed with semblance of divin- 
ity. How anxious she will be lest the coroner shall have 
discovered any of her notes in my pocket! 

“T felt chilly as this last reflection crossed my mind, 
partly at thought of the coroner, partly at the idea of 
Mary being unwillingly compelled to wear mourning for 
me, in case of such a disclosure of our engagement. It 
is a provoking thing for a girl of nineteen to have to go 
into mourning for a deceased lover at the beginning of 
her second winter in the metropolis. 

“The water, though, with my motionless position, 
must have had something to do with my chilliness. I 
see, sir, you think that I tell my story with great levity; 
but indeed I should grow delirious did I venture 
to hold steadily to the awfulness of my feelings the 
greater part of that night. I think, indeed, I must have 
been most of the time hysterical with horror, for the vi- 
brating emotions I have recapitulated did pass through 
my brain, even as I have detailed them. 

“But as I now became calm in thought, I summoned 
up again some resolution of action. 

“T will begin at that corner (said I), and swim around 
the whole inclosure. I will swim slowly and again feel 
the sides of the tank with my feet. If die I must, let 
me perish at least from well-directed though exhausting 
effort, not sink from mere bootless weariness in sustain- 
ing myself till the morning shall bring relief. 

“The sides of the place seemed to grow higher as I 
now kept my watery course beneath them. It was not 
altogether a dead pull. I had some variety of emotion 
in making my circuit. When I swam in the shadow, it 
looked to me more cheerful beyond in the moonlight. 
When I swam in the moonlight, I had the hope of mak- 
ing some discovery when I should again reach the shadow. 
I turned several times on my back to rest just where 
those wavy lines would meet. The stars looked viciously 
light tome from the bottom of that well; there was such 
a company of them; they were so glad in their lustrous 
revelry; and they had such space to move in! -I was 
alone, sad to despair in a strange element, prisoned, and 
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a solitary gazer upon their chorus. And yet there was 
nothing else with which I could hold communion! 

“T turned upon my breast and struck out almost fran- 
tically once more. The stars were forgotten; the moon, 
the very world of which I as yet formed a part, my poor 
Mary herself, were forgotten. I thought only of the 
strong man there perishing; of me in my lusty manhood, 
in the sharp vigor of my dawning prime, with faculties 
illimitable, with senses all alert, battling there with 
physical obstacles which men like myself had brought 
together for my undoing. The Eternal could never have 
willed this thing! I could not and I would not perish 
thus. And I grew strong in insolence of self-trust; and 
I laughed aloud as I dashed the sluggish water aside. 

“Then came an emotion of pity for myself,—of wild, 
wild regret; of sorrow, oh, infinite, for a fate so desolate, 
a doom so dreary, so heart-sickening! You may laugh 
at the contradiction if you will, sir, but I felt that I could 
sacrifice my own life on the instant, to redeem another 
fellow creature from such a place of horror, from an 
end so piteous. My soul and my vital spirit seemed in 
that desperate moment to be separating; while one in 
parting grieved over the deplorable fate of the other. 

“And then I prayed! I prayed, why or wherefore I 
know not. It was not from fear. It could not have been 
in hope. The days of miracles are passed, and there was 
no natural law by whose interposition I could be saved. 7 
did not pray; it prayed of itself, my soul within me. 

“Was the calmness that I now felt, torpidity? the 
torpidity that precedes dissolution, to the strong swim- 
mer who, sinking from exhaustion, must at last add a 
bubble to the wave as he suffocates beneath the element 
which now denied his mastery? If it were so, how for- 
tunate was it that my floating rod at that moment at- 
tracted my attention as it dashed through the water by 
me. Isawon the instant that a fish had entangled him- 
self in the wire noose. Therod quivered, plunged, came 
again to the surface, and rippled the water as it shot in 
arrowy flight from side to side of the tank. At last 
driven toward the southeast corner of the Reservoir, the 
small end seemed to have got foul somewhere. The 
brazen butt, which, every time the fish sounded, was 
thrown up to the moon, now sank by its own weight, 
showing that the other end must be fast. But the cor- 
nered fish, evidently anchored somewhere by that short 
wire, floundered several times to the surface, before I 
thought of striking out to the spot. 

“The water is low now, and tolerably clear. You 
may see the very ledge there, sir, in yonder corner, on 
which the small end of my rod rested when I secured 
that pike with my hands. I did not take him from the 
slip-noose, however; but standing upon the ledge, han- 
dled the rod in a workmanlike manner, as I flung that 
pound pickerel over the iron railing upon the top of the 
parapet. The rod, as I have told you, barely reached 
from the railing to the water. It was a heavy, strong 
bass rod, and when I discovered that the fish at the end 
of the wire made a strong enough knot to prevent me 
from drawing my tackle away from the railing around 
which it twined itself as I threw, why, as you can at once 
see, I had but little difficulty in making my way up the 
face of the wall with such assistance. 

“The ladder you see lashed to the iron railing, is in 
the identical spot where I thus made my escape; and, 
for fear of similar accidents, they have placed another 
one in the corresponding corner of the other compart- 
ment of the tank, ever since my remarkable night’s ad- 
venture in the lonesome waters of the Reservoir.” 
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Como—Joaquin Miller 


The red-clad fishers row and creep. 
Below the crags, as half asleep, 

Nor even make a single sound. 

The walls are steep, 

The waves are deep: 

And if the dead man should be found 

By these same fishers in their round, 
Why, who shall say but he was drowned ? 


The lake lay bright, as bits of broken moon 

Just newly set within the cloven earth; 

The ripened fields drew round a golden girth 

Far up the steppes, and glittered in the noon. 

And when the sun fell down, from leafy shore 

Fond lovers stole in pairs to ply the oar. 

The stars, as large as lilies, flecked the blue; 

From out the Alps the moon came wheeling through 
The rocky pass the great Napoleon knew. 


A gala night it was—the season’s prime ; 

We rode from castled lake to festal town, 

To fair Milan—my friend and I; rode down 

By night, where grasses waved in rippled rhyme: 
And so what theme but love in such a time? 

His proud lip curled the while in silent scorn 

At thought of love; and then, as one forlorn, 

He sighed, then bared his temples, dashed with gray, 
Then mocked, as one outworn and well blasé. 


A gorgeous tiger-lily, flaming red, 

So full of battle, of the trumpet’s blare, 

Of old-time passion, upreared its head. 

I galloped past, I leaned, I clutched it there. 

From out the long strong grass I held it high, 

And cried, “‘ Lo! this to-night shall deck her hair 
Through all the dance. And mark! the man shall die 
Who dares assault, for good or ill design, 

The citadel where I shall set this sign.” 


He spake no spare word all the after while. 
That scornful, cold, contemptuous smile of his! 
Why, better men have died for less than this. 
Then in the hall the same old hateful smile ! 
Then marvel not that when she graced the floor, 
With all the beauties gathered from the four 
Far quarters of the world, and she, my fair, 

The fairest, wore within her midnight hair 

My tiger-lily—marvel not, I say, 

That he glared like some wild beast well at bay. 


Oh, she shone fairer than the summer star, 

Or curled sweet moon in middle destiny. 

More fair than sunrise climbing up the sea, 

Where all the loves of Ariadne are. 

Who loves, who truly loves, will stand aloof, 

The noisy tongue makes most unholy proof 

Of shallow waters—all the while afar 

From out the dance I stood, and watched my star, 
My tiger-lily, borne an oriflamme of war. 


A thousand beauties flashed at love’s advance ; 
Like bright white mice at moonlight in their play, 
Or sunfish shooting in the shining bay, 

The swift feet shot and glittered in the dance. 

Oh, have you loved, and truly loved, and seen 
Aught else the while than your own stately queen ? 
Her presence, it was majesty—so tall ; 

Her proud development encompassed—all. 

She filled all space. I sought, I saw but her. 

I follow as some fervid worshipper. 





Adown the dance she moved with matchless pace. 
The world—my world—moved with her. Suddenly 
I questioned who her cavalier might be. 

"Twas he! His face was leaning to her face! 

I clutched my blade; I sprang ; I caught my breath, 
And so stood leaning still as death. 

And they stood still. She blushed, then reached and tore 
The lily as she passed, and down the floor 

She strewed its Aeart like bits of gushing gore. 


Twas he said heads, not hearts, were made to break. 
He taught me this that night in splendid scorn. 

I learned too well. The dance was done. Ere morn 
We mounted—he and I—but no more spake. 

And this for woman’s love! My lily worn 

In her dark hair in pride to be thus torn 

And trampled on for this bold stranger’s sake! 

Two men rode silent back toward the lake. 

Two men rode silent down, but only one 

Rode uf at morn to greet the résing sun. 


The walls are steep, 

The waves are deep; 

And if the dead man should be found 

By red-clad fishers in their round, 

Why, who shall say but he was—drowned ? 


Gradatim—Josiah Gilbert Holland 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the night, 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for men 
We may borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire and pray; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


King Solomon—Owen Meredith 
King Solomon stood, in his crown of gold, 
Between the pillars, before the altar 
In the House of the Lord. And the King was old, 
And his strength began to falter, 
So that he leaned on his ebony staff, 
Sealed with the seal of the Pentegraph. 
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All of the golden fretted work, 
Without and within so rich and rare, 
As high as the nest of the building stork, 
Whose pillars of cedar were 
Wrought up to the brazen chapiters 
Of the Sidonian artificers. 


And the King stood still as a carven king, 
The carven cedarn beams below, 

In his purple robe, with his signet-ring, 
And his beard as white as snow, 

And his face to the Oracle, where the hymn 

Dies under the wing of the cherubim. 


The wings fold over the Oracle, 
And cover the heart and eyes of God: 
The Spouse with pomegranate, lily, and bell, 
Is glorious in her abode ; 
For with gold of Ophir, and scent of myrrh, 
And purple of Tyre, the King clothed her. 


By the soul of each slumbrous instrument 
Drawn soft through the musical misty air, 

The stream of the folk that came and went, 
For worship, and praise, and prayer, 

Flowed to and fro, and up and down, 

And round the King in his golden crown. 


And it came to pass, as the King stood there, 
And looked on the house he had built, with pride, 
That the Hand of the Lord came unaware, 
And touched him; so that he died, 
In his purple robe, with his signet-ring, 
And the crown wherewith tney had crowned him king. 


And the stream of the folk that came and went 
To worship the Lord with prayer and praise, 
Went softly ever, in wonderment, 
For the King stood there always ; 
And it was solemn and strange to behold 
That dead king crowned with a crown of gold. 


For he leaned on his ebony staff upright; 
And over his shoulder the purple robe ; 
And his hair and his beard were both snow-white 
And the fear of him filled the globe: 
So that none dared touch him, though he was dead, 
He looked so royal about the head. 


And the moons were changed: and the years rolled on; 
And the new king reigned in the old king’s stead: 
And men were married and buried anon : 
But the King stood, stark and dead ; 
Leaning upright on his ebony staff ; 
Preserved by the sign of the Pentegraph. 


And the stream of life, as it went and came, 
Ever for worship, and praise, and prayer, 
Was awed by the face, and the fear, and the fame 
Of the dead king standing there ; 
For his hair was so white, and his eyes so cold, 
That they left him alone with his crown of gold. 


So King Solomon stood up, dead, in the House 
Of the Lord, held there by the Pentegraph, 

Until out from a pillar there ran a red mouse, 
And gnawed through his ebony staff : 

Then, fiat on his face, the King fell down: 

And they picked from the dust a golden crown. 


The Relief of Lucknow—Robert Lowell 
Oh! that last day in Lucknow fort ; 
We knew that it was the last, 
That the enemy's mines had crept surely in, 
And the end was coming fast. 


To yield to that foe meant worse than death 
And the men and we all worked on ; 

It was one day more of smoke and roar, 
And then it would all be done. 
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There was one of us, a corporal’s wife, 
A fair, young, gentle thing, 

Wasted with fever in the siege, 
And her mind was wandering. 


She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 
And I took her head on my knee; 
“When my father comes hame frae the pleugh,” she said, 
“Oh, pleave then waken me.” 


She slept like a child on her father’s floor, 
In the flecking of woodbine shade, 

When the house dog sprawls by the half-open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is stayed. 


It was smoke and roar and powder stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death ; 

But the soldier’s wife, like a full tired child, 
Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 


I sank to sleep, and I had my dream 
Of an English village lane 

And wall and garden—till a sudden scream 
Brought me back to the real again. 


There Jessie Brown stood listening, 
And then a broad gladness broke 

All over her face, and she took my hand 
And drew me near and spoke : 


“The Highlanders! Oh, dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa’? 
The McGregor’s? Ah, I ken it well; 
It is the grandest of them a’. 


“God bless the bonny Highlanders ; 
We're saved! we’re saved!” she cried; 
And fell on her knees, and thanks to God 
Poured forth, like a full flood tide. 


Along the battery line her cry 
Had fallen among the men; 

And they started ; for they were there to die, 
Was life so near to them ? 


They listened, for life, and the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar 

Were all—and the colonel shook his head, 
And they turned to their guns once more. 


Then Jessie said, “ The slogan’s dune, 
But can ye no hear them, noo ? 

The Campbells are comin’! It’s nae a dream, 
Our succors hae broken through !”’ 


We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipers we could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near. 


It was not long ere it must be heard, 
A shrilling, ceaseless sound ; 

It was no noise of the strife afar, 
Or the sappers under ground. 


It was the pipe of the Highlanders, 
And now they played “ Auld Lang Syne;” 
It came to our men like the voice of God; 
And they shouted along the line. 


And they wept and shook each other’s hands, 
And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where we stood, 
And we all thanked God aloud. 


That happy day when we welcomed them in, 
Our men put Jessie first ; 

And the General took her hand; and cheers 
From the men like a volley burst. 


And the pipers! ribbons and tartan streamed 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
And the pipers played “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND GENERAL 





Some Motions of the Earth—The World and zts Wonders 

The earth revolves on her axis in twenty-three hours, 
fifty-six minutes, and four seconds. This time is re- 
quired for one rotation from a star round to the same 
star again. The revolution is therefore called a sidereal 
day. While the earth has been turning on her axis she 
has been advancing in her orbit, and it will take her four 
minutes on the average to come to the same position in 
regard to the sun; thus, adding four minutes to the 
length of the sidereal day, gives twenty-four hours for 
the solar day. The time of the axial rotation has not 
varied the hundredth part of a second in two thousand 
years. It may, therefore, be considered as invariable, 
and is consequently adopted as a fundamental unit in 
astronomical measurement. The earth revolves in her 
orbit around the sun in 365.26 days, giving another 
standard measure of time, the length of the year. The 
velocity of the earth in her orbit is almost incomprehen- 
sible, for the huge sphere spins along at the average rate 
of eighteen miles in a second. The earth’s orbital revo- 
lution and the inclination of her axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic cause the changes of the seasons and the vary- 
ing length of day and night. The earth has amore com- 
plicated motion known as the precession of the equi- 
noxes. It consists of a wobbling motion of the pole of 
the heavens around the pole of the ecliptic in a small 
circle requiring twenty-five thousand years to complete. 
It is caused by the attraction of the sun and moon upon 
the earth at the equator. Consequently, ecliptic and 
equator do not cross at the same point, but the equinoc- 
tial falls back each year fifty seconds of a degree. One 
effect of this movement is to change the polar star, for 
to whatever part of the heavens the pole points, the near- 
est star to that point is the polar star. The present 
polar star will no longer enjoy that distinction three 
thousand years hence, and the brilliant Vega will be the 
polar star twelve thousand years hence. The earth is 
moving through space. The sun, carrying with him the 
planets, satellites, comets, and meteoric bodies follow- 
ing in his train, is hastening toward a point in the con- 
stellation Hercules at the rapid pace of twenty thousand 
miles an hour. It might seem that, travelling at this 
rate, the goal must soon be reached. Such, however, is 
the inconceivable distance of the stars that more than a 
million years must pass before our sun and his family, at 
their present rate of travel, have spanned the depths of 
space that intervene between the shining suns of Hercules. 

Interesting Police Statistics—The New York Times 

During the year last past, the police made 85,049 ar- 
rests, of which 65,094 were of males and 19,955 of fe- 
males. This is an increase of 3,873 over 1887. The 
banner precinct in point of arrests is the Eleventh, the 
men of that district having gathered in 10,727 prisoners. 
In 1887 the number was only 76,055. Next to this 
wicked precinct stand the Fourth, Sixth, and Tenth. 
These four precincts made more than 27 per cent of the 
total arrests. Adding the bookings of the Seventh (2,- 
177), Eighth (2,804), Fifteenth (3,527), and Nineteenth 
(4,162), the total is 35,816, or more than forty-two per 
cent, of the total arrests for eight precincts. The cause 
of their proportion of vice and crime is attributable to 
their dense tenement population. Queer offences are to 
be found in the exhibit, such as assisting at a prize fight, 
advertising counterfeit money, bringing stolen property 


into the country, delirium tremens, disposing of mort- 
gaged property, reckless blasting, and violation of the 
trade-mark law. The principal offences were intoxica- 
tion (20,743), intoxication and disorderly conduct (7,- 
gor), disorderly conduct (17,530), assault and battery 
(5,230), violation of the excise law (5,930), violation of 
the health law, (5,019,) and violation of corporation or- 
dinances (3,072). _ Gamblers were arrested in eighteen 
precincts, not counting raids by headquarters detectives. 
The total number of these arrests was 276. There were 
twenty-seven convictions of gamblers last year and 114 
cases are pending. The amount of cash seized was $3,- 
428.09 and the value of bank checks was $325. The 
gambling material seized would more than stock one 
first-class establishment. Of the persons arrested, 52.61 
per cent were of foreign birth. The greatest increase 
in the arrest of foreigners was among natives of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. Arrests of Chinese have fallen off. 
Nearly 32,000 persons arrested were between twenty and 
thirty years of age, but more than 8,300 prisoners were 
over fifty years. Of the army gathered in by the police 
56,639 were unmarried, and 4,337 had no education. 
There were 97 actors, 35 artists, 13 actresses, 1 author, 
3,817 bartenders, 60 boarding-house keepers, 118 book- 
keepers, 1 ball player, 1 ballet girl, 18 cashiers, 6 chirop- 
odists, 6 clergymen, 83 editors and reporters, 75 icemen, 
3 interpreters, 11 letter carriers, 95 lawyers, 117 musi- 
cians, 27 managers, 2 models, 1 manicure, 7 organ grind- 
ers, 1,113 printers, 25 policemen, 82 physicians, 11 pilots, 
I page, 15 private detectives, 1 preacher, 6 professors, 1 
poet, 1 rabbi, 55 soldiers, 22 students, 6 singers, 13 ste- 
nographers, 31 undertakers, 1 ventriloquist, and 8 vocal- 
ists. No occupation was claimed by 19,669. The num- 
ber of indigent persons accommodated with lodgings at 
the station houses was 150,812, of which 65,873 were 
females. The number of lost children taken in charge 
by the police was 3,078. The Bureau of Information 
was instrumental in returning 51 children to their out- 
of-town homes. The number of foundlings (167) dis- 
covered by and brought to the police was three less than 
in 1887. The police records also show that 555 persons 
were taken with fits in the street, 418 were found suffer- 
ing from insanity, 546 were run over, 115 were rescued 
from drowning, 150 attempted suicide, 2 were bitten by 
horses, and 122 were overcome by heat. The number 
of fires reported was 2,464. The transactions of the 
property clerk’s office were enormous. Of the 2,224 
lots received during the year 874 lots were delivered. 
The value of property delivered, as estimated by the 
parties receiving it, was $87,314.41. The value of prop- 
erty delivered at the various precincts was $1,011,422.- 
34. Communications were received from Africa, Japan, 
Australia, Honduras, Bohemia, Hayti, Turkey, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, Austria, Holland, and other countries, 
requesting information upon various matters, principally 
inquiries for lost relatives. The number of missing per- 
sons reported was 163, 35 less than in 1887. Forty-three 
cases were never traced, 87 of the lost were found and 
restored to relatives or friends, 13 were found in hospi- 
tals, 4 under arrest, and 15 drowned. One had com- 
mitted suicide in a cemetery. The number of persons 
found dead (170) indicates a steady increase since 1885. 
The percentage unidentified is somewhat smaller than 
in 1887. At least go percent of the persons found dead 
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were suicides, with relatives and friends living elsewhere. 
It may not be generally known that the police department 
keeps track of transatlantic travel. Steerage passengers 
arriving at this port by way of Castle Garden numbered 
383,595; cabin passengers landed were 86,302. Fines 
aggregating $12,754.73 were imposed upon members of 
the force, and this sum was paid into the pension fund. 
It cost to run the department $4,304,355.89. The cost 
of the election held last November was $187,686. 
A Task tn Multiplication—The Boston Transcript 

A problem that at a glance seems easy enough to 
tempt many a schoolboy to spend a portion of his vaca- 
tion in an endeavor to solve it, appeared recently in a 
Maine journal, and is as follows: [ake the number rs. 
Multiply it by itself and you have 225. Now multiply 
225 by itself, then multiply that product by itself, and so 
on until fifteen products have been multiplied by them- 
selves in turn. The question aroused considerable in- 
terest among lawyers in Portland, and their best mathe- 
matician, after struggling with the problem long enough 
to see how much labor was entailed in the solution made 
the following discouraging report upon it: “ The final 
product called for contains 38,539 figures (the first of 
which are 1412). Allowing three figures to an inch, the 
answer would be over 1070 feet long. To perform the 
operation would require about 500,000,000 figures. If 
they can be made at the rate of 100 a minute, a person 
working ten hours a day for three hundred days in each 
year, would be twenty-eight years about it. If, in mul- 
tiplying, he should make a row of ciphers, as he does in 
other figures, the number of figures used would be more 
than 523,939,228. That would be the precise number 
of figures used if the product of the left-hand figure in 
each multiplicand, by each figure of the multiplier was 
always a single figure; but, as it is most frequently, and 
yet not always, two figures, the method employed to ob- 


tain the foregoing result cannot be accurately applied. 


Assuming that the cipher is used on an average once in 
ten times, 475,000,000 approximates the actual number.” 
The Gas Nitrogen—From The Journal of Chemistry 

There is a substance which is invisible, which has 
neither odor nor taste, and in fact possesses no qualities 
of matter except weight and bulk. This is the gas ni- 
trogen, which constitutes four-fifths of the atmosphere 
which surrounds us. It is apparently a dead and inert 
form or manifestation of matter, and yet it is perhaps 
one of the most important and useful of the elements, 
and if it should vanish from the universe, life would cease 
to exist. This apparent paradox is explained by the 
fact that by its combination with other elements the re- 
markable characteristics of nitrogen are awakened into 
action. The gas is neither poisonous, corrosive, explo- 
Sive, nutritious, nor medicinal; but combined with carbon 
and hydrogen it forms the deadly prussic acid; with 
oxygen and hydrogen, the strongly corrosive nitric acid; 
with hydrogen alone, the strongly basic alkali ammonia; 
with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the terrible explosive 
nitro-glycerine; and with the same elements in varying 
Proportions, it forms the albuminoids, the gelatins, the 
glutens, and other strength-giving elements of our food, 
or the indispensable medicinal agents quinine, morphine, 
atropine, strychnine, veratrine, cocaine, and many others. 
Although nitrogen is tasteless, it forms an indispensable 
part of the flavors of the peach, plum, apricot, and other 
delicious fruits, as well as coffee, tea, chocolate, and to- 
bacco. Without smell, it is found in many of the most 
powerful and delicious perfumes, as well as in the nau- 
Seating odors of putrefaction. Present in immense quan- 
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tities in the air, it furnishes little or no support to vege- 
tation, but combined with other elements the amount 
present in the soil determines its fertility and the amount 
of crops that may be raised upon it. Colorless and in- 
visible, nearly every dyestuff or coloring matter known 
contains it in a greater or less proportion. Harmless 
and powerless by itself, when combined with another 
non-explosive gas, chlorine, it forms the most powerful 
explosive known, of which a ray of sunlight is sufficient 
to arouse the terrible destructive power. And yet, not- 
withstanding the pre-eminent importance of this element 
in the affairs of life, there are but few of its combinations 
which we can form directly. Millions of tons of nitro- 
gen are all about us, but not a grain of morphine or the- 
ine, gelatin or albumen, aniline or naphthaline, can we 
make from it. Only the mysterious vital force working 
in the natural laboratory of the vegetable and animal 
organism can build up most of these molecules from 
their ultimate elements, and place the atoms of nitrogen 
in their proper position like the beams or stones of a 
building. Our wonder at the marvellous powers displayed 
by these organisms is none the less when we see what 
simple, common, and uncharacteristic elements are used 
by them in making up their wonderful products, and we 
can only say that it is a part of the great and unsoluble 
mystery of life. Neither can we explain satisfactorily 
from a chemical standpoint the properties and reactions 
of this strange element. By itself it is nothing, but 
united with other elements, some almost equally inact- 
ive, the combinations thus produced manifest the most 
powerful and positive chemical and physical properties. 
It is like the springing into life of dead matter, but 
there is no system of chemical philosophy which can give 
a reason why it is so. It is the part of the chemist to 
observe and record the facts connected with the proper- 
ties of different forms of matter, and in time we may 
from these facts construct a rational theory, but we are 
still a long way from a clear comprehension of the phe- 
nomena of the universe. There are about as many things 
in heaven and earth still undreamt of in our philosophy 
as there were in Shakespeare’s time, and the further we 
advance toward the end, the more the field widens. 
Making the Minute—Max Muller—Fortnightly Review 
Why is our hour divided into sixty minutes, each min- 
ute into sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and solely because 
in Babylonia there existed, by the side of the decimal 
system of notation, another system, the sexagesimal, 
which counted by sixties. Why that number should 
have been chosen, is clear enough, and it speaks well for 
the practical sense of those ancient Babylonian mer- 
chants. There is no number which has so many divisors 
as sixty. The Babylonians divided the sun’s daily jour- 
ney into twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each 
parasang or hour was subdivided into sixty minutes. A 
parasang is about a German mile, and Babylonian as- 
tronomers compared the progress made by the sun dur- 
ing one hour at the time of the equinox to the progress 
made by a good walker during the same time, both ac- 
complishing one parasang. The whole course of the sun 
during the twenty-four equinoctial hours was fixed at 
twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia, or 360 degrees. 
This system was handed on to the Greeks, and Hippar- 
chus, the great philosopher, who lived about 150 B.c., 
introduced the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptolemy, 
who wrote about 150 A. D., and whose name still lives 
in that of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, gave still 
wider currency to the Babylonian way of reckoning time. 
It was carried along on the quiet stream of traditional 
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knowledge through the Middle Ages, and, strange to say, 
it sailed down safely over the Niagara of the French rev- 
olution. For the French, when revolutionizing weights, 
measures, coins, and dates, and subjecting all to the 
decimal system of reckoning, were induced by some un- 
explained motive to respect our clocks and watches, and 
allowed our dials to remain sexagesimal, that is, Baby- 
lonian, each hour consisting of sixty minutes. Here 
you see again the wonderful coherence of the world, and 
how what we eall knowledge is the result of an unbroken 
tradition of a teaching descending from father to son. 
Not more than about a hundred arms would reach from 
us to the builders of the palaces of Babylon, and enable 
us to shake hands with the founders of the oldest pyra- 
mids and to thank them for what they have done for us. 

Woman's Weight When Just Right—Chicago Tribune 

If 5 feet in height, 100 pounds. 

If 5 feet 1 inch, 106 pounds. 

If 5 feet 2 inches, 113 pounds. 

If 5 feet 3 inches, 119 pounds. 

If 5 feet 4 inches, 130 pounds. 

If 5 feet 5 inches, 138 pounds. 

If 5 feet 6 inches, 144 pounds. 

If 5 feet 7 inches, 150 pounds. 

If 5 feet 8 inches, 155 pounds. 

If 5 feet 9 inches, 163 pounds. 

If 5 feet 10 inches, 169 pounds. 

If 5 feet 11 inches, 176 pounds. 

If 6 feet, 180 pounds. 

If 6 feet 1 inch, 186 pounds. 

British Divorce Statistics—The London Daily News 

The Return of Divorce Suits and Judicial Separations, 
asked for by Mr. Gladstone last December and just pub- 
lished, gives a series of figures extending from 1858 to 
the end of 1887. Of course no comments are made, 
only the bare numerical statement is printed; but the 
figures speak eloquently enough. Altogether, during the 
30 years over which the record extends, there were 2,734 
petitions for judicial separation and 10,561 for divorce. 
Of the former rather more than one-third were success- 
ful, and about one-eighth were dismissed; the rest, that 
is to say, more than half, being arranged privately. A 
much larger part of the divorce cases resulted success- 
fully, the number of decrees pronounced being 7,321, an 
average of 266 per year, and nearly three-quarters of the 
number of petitions. About 2,428 cases never came to 
a hearing, but of those which were brought into court 
only 812, or one-thirteenth of the total, were dismissed. 
The Queen’s Proctor intervened in 294 cases, four times 
out of five with the result of a reversal of the decree. 
But such general summaries give a very poor idea of the 
actual state of things which this striking return reveals. 
If the various statistics are studied carefully, it is at once 
obvious how very greatly the number of petitions has in- 
creased in recent years. In 1860 forty wives petitioned 
for separation, and in only ten cases was it granted. 
After that date there was a steady increase, slow at first 
until 1868, when a gradual decline set in, continuing to 
1873. From that date the increase has been very rapid, 
so that the number had risen in 1880 so high as 137. In 
1887 it was still higher, namely 142. Petitions of a simi- 
lar character from the husbands’ side have never been 
numerous. In 1860 there was only one, and the largest 
number—that for 1873—was only fourteen. Since that 
date such cases have steadily declined, until in 1887— 
the last year to which the report extends—there were 
The divorce cases show a similar series of 


only four. 
On the whole there has been an in- 


ups and downs. 
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crease, most marked during the years between 1870 and 
1878. It matters not whether we take the figures relat- 
ing to petitions of the husbands or those in which pro- 
ceedings were originated by the wives. They follow 
much the same curves, rising and falling together, and 
yielding about the same high proportion of successes. 
In 1860 and 1861 both were at a minimum, and again 
six years later. But from that date or perhaps the fol- 
lowing year the numbers bound rapidly upward. Thus 
in 1875 petitions were lodged by 251 husbands and 174 
wives, of which 184 of the former and 120 of the latter 
resulted in the pronouncing of a decree for dissolution 
of marriage. In 1883 no fewer than 353 husbands and 
206 wives sued for divorce. This enormous number of 
353 forms the maximum on the husbands’ side, but in 
1887 petitions made by wives numbered 254, more than 
in any previous year. One curious fact is made appar- 
ent by a comparison of the respective numbers of peti- 
tions originating from husbands on the one hand and 
wives on the other. It is that while the proportion of 
decrees pronounced is about the same, two of the men’s 
petitions are dismissed for every one of the women’s. 
This is balanced by the fact that for every one of the 
husbands’ cases which never come on for hearing about 
two of the wives’ petitions are settled in a similar way. 
Again, the number of petitions for divorce brought by 
women is about three-quarters of those brought by men, 
a proportion which, if we bear in mind the different con- 
ditions of the law, implies distinctly a far higher state of 
morality among women. Nor is that all. Practically 
the whole of the petitions for judicial separation are 
presented by wives, and if we add these on to the divorce 
suits we find that it has frequently happened that more 
than half of the petitions have been lodged by women. 
Making The Almanac—The San Francisco Chronicle 
The almanac, in some form, has been not only a con- 
venience but a necessity since time began. The moment 
that any occurrence became a thing of the past it became 
indispensable that it should be classified according to its 
relation to other events that had been contemporary or 
had preceded it, to prevent confusion of memory, or, if 
the period had become one of written record, of history. 
For this classification the sun furnished a convenient 
means by its disappearance and reappearance at regu- 
lar hours. The primitive man, as savage tribes do still, 
counted by suns and moons to the extent that his feeble 
knowledge of figures permitted. A more advanced state 
of civilization brought a recognition of the fact that the 
solar year contained a certain number of days, that is, 
3654, divided into thirteen moons or months. On this 
basis the almanacs of modern Christian people are based. 
As the extra six hours cannot be counted every year, a 
day is added every four years, that the beginning of the 
year may so occur as to commence all the seasons at 
the same epoch. The ancient Greeks, instead of this 
quadrennial adding of a day, added a month from time 
to time, which brought back their seasons to the normal 
condition. This is still the system of the Chinese, the 
Jews, and the East Indians. Almanacs based on these 
systems are solar in their general scheme and lunar in 
detail. There is the almanac of the Arabs, which is ex- 
clusively lunar. Each month begins with the new moon, 
or nearly at that date, making a year with an average 
length of about 364 days and eight hours. This system 
was that of the Persians and Armenians in ancient times, 
and is retained by all Mussulman nations. Julius Cesar 
reformed the calendar, and his system remained in vogue 
till changed to the present form by Pope Gregory XIL., 
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in 1582. It advances the new year some twelve days. 
It is only retained at present among civilized nations by 
the Greeks and Russians and some‘others of their faith. 
There is nothing else in the way of almanac making 
that can be called a system, though in these days this 
simple annual publication has taken an infinite variety 
of forms that serve with impartiality literary, commer- 
cial, political, or artistic ends. The almanac underwent 
some fantastic changes at the time of the French revo- 
lution in accordance with a certain law recognized tacitly 
for the last 100 years, that nothing in France can be 
precisely like the same thing in other countries. The 
Convention, which at that time governed the country 
with an absolutism beyond precedent, charged its Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction to mark the new era on 
which France seemed to be entering by creating a new 
calendar, which should be purely civil. It would, in the 
theoretical plentitude of its powers, have changed the 
order, or at least have attempted it, had its lease of life 
been extended. The excuse for making the calendar 
purely civil was that it had degenerated into a sort of 
record of saints’ days, and served chiefly to mark the 
festivals of the Catholic church. The new system was 
presented and adopted in the autumn end of 1793, or 
just at the period of the Terror, with the exception of 
the names of the months, which at first reported by the 
committee bore such fantastic names as Jeu de Paume 
(ball playing), Niveau (level), Bastile, Bonnet, Pique 
(pikel, etc.) The assembly preferred to call the months 
first, second, third., etc., after the present manner of the 
Quakers. The weeks, which represented no natural di- 
visions of time, but only served to perpetuate the super- 
stitions of ancient astrologers, were suppressed, and the 
month was divided into three decades, or tractions of 
tendayseach. The year was divided into twelve months 
of thirty days each, and kept in its proper relation to the 
seasons by five days added in ordinary years, and six 
every leap year. It was proposed that the days should 
be divided into ten parts, a change that could not be 
conveniently made at the moment, since it would have 
rendered necessary the entire remodelling of every clock 
in France. The new system, being dated backward, 
went into operation on September 22, 1792, which was 
the year 1 of the new epoch, but the first year was only 
three months long, the second beginning on January 1, 
1798. Great inconvenience resulted immediately from 
its practical use. For instance, it was found necessary 
to employ such phrases as the following: “ The first day 
of the first decade of the first month of the first year of 
the republic,” for which it appeared that life was far too 
brief, especially when the Terror was beginning to count 
its victims by the thousand. So the poet Fabre d’Eg- 
lantine was charged with the task of finding more suita- 
ble names for the months and days. The system of the 
new almanac maker was based on nature itself, that is 
nature as seen in the north of France, and it was in- 
tended to serve as a manual of labor and rural instruc- 
tion for the peasant. The season of the vintage was 
called Vendemiaire, that of fogs Brumaire, that of 
frosts Frimaire, that of snows Nivose, that of rains Plu- 
viose, the season of sowing Germinal, the month of 
flowers Floreal, and so on. The system of the decade 
was not changed, but each day received a name accord- 
ing to its number, as Primidi (first day), Duodi (second 
day), etc. One extra day was called Sans Cullotides, to 
honor the new aristocracy of the common people. 
They formed half a decade of festal days in which vir- 
tue, genius, labor, opinion and reward were to be cele- 
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brated. Nothing can give an idea better than this 
almanac of the peculiarly unpractical character of the 
French of that epoch called upon to govern so suddenly 
after so many ages of absolute rule. This republican 
almanac was in use until the year 1806, that is, nearly 
twelve years and three months, when Bonaparte, partly 
as a compliment to the Papal court, which he de- 
sired to conciliate, put an end to it and restored the 
Gregorian calendar. The change was accomplished in 
the form of a law proposed to the senate by the govern- 
ment orators, and had the effect of replacing things just 
where they were at the beginning of 1793. This event 
occurred in the month Nivose of the so-called year 14, 
which had lasted but 100 days, as the year 1 had had 
but an existence of three months. Such an absurdity as 
this effort to revolutionize the almanac can never occur 
again, the inconvenience of a special calendar for a sin- 
gle nation being recognized. The almanac, considered 
as an annual publication and not as a system, has been 
greatly improved during the last half century. Fifty 
years ago it was a little brochure of a dozen pages, 
printed with poor type, on cheap paper, containing, be- 
sides the calendar proper, aphorisms from Franklin, and 
a few jokes that had their origin in New England. It 
was long years afterwards that the newspapers developed 
this germ into a special journalistic feature, and gave 
employment to a professional humorist. In a well-reg- 
ulated newspaper nowadays the wit and humor are not 
relegated to a place apart and to that alone, but are ex- 
pected to enliven all the pages. They are fortunately 
not rare commodities among American newspaper writ- 
ers. The calendar takes many forms. Sometimes it is 
in the shape of a block, a leaf of which, containing a 
moral maxim or a pertinent quotation is torn off every 
day. When it is in book form its contents lean of pre- 
ference toward light literature and humorous illustration 
or contain special information useful to certain callings. 
Venus as a Sister World—From Chambers’s Journal 

While watching these graceful windings of the planet, 
we naturally inquire as to its real condition. Readers 
are familiar with the idea that it is a world like our own 
earth, travelling in a smaller but otherwise almost similar 
orbit around the sun. On more minute inquiry we find 
that the likeness between it and our earth is in some 
points very great—greater, in fact, than in the case of 
any other planet. In the fundamental element of size 
they are almost alike, our earth being 7,900 miles in 
diameter, and Venus 7,500. The force of gravity on 
the surface of the latter is very nearly nine-tenths of 
what it is with us. Its density is almost the same frac- 
tion of that of the earth. These facts show that if trans- 
ported to the surface of Venus we should feel more at 
home, so far as some essential features of experience are 
concerned, than on any other planet known to us. We 
should weigh just about nine-tenths of our present 
weight, and should find distances bearing much the same 
ratio to our muscular power of walking that they do in 
this world; while in all probability the surface rocks and 
earth if such be formed there, would be compacted and 
constructed like those we daily see around us. This 
would not be the case on planets so much smaller than 
the earth as Mercury or Mars, or so much larger as 
Jupiter, Saturn, or Neptune. Again, the year on Venus 
would be about two hundred and twenty-five days in 
length, a good deal more like what we have on the earth 
than is the case on any other planet. In the length of 
the day we should find a still more homelike experience, 
as the difference would be imperceptible except to care- 
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ful observation. Venus rotates in 23 hours 21 minutes 
23 seconds, and the earth in 23 hours 56 minutes 4 sec- 
onds. The day, of course, depends a little on the motion 
of the sun in the sky, but the difference between this as 
seen on our earth and from Venus would not apprecia- 
bly affect the similarity of the days in each. These 
likenesses to the length of our day and year and to our 
world’s density would cause a similarity, in all probabil- 
ity, in mountain form and vegetation. In fact, so far, 
Venus is nearly the twin sister of our world. 
Concerning Cobwebs—Prof. Clayes—The Swiss Cross 

Every one has noticed the cobwebs which hang upon 
each shrub and bush, and are strewn in profusion over 
every plat of grass on a fine morning in autumn; and, 
seeing, who can have failed to admire? The webs, cir- 
cular in form, are then strung thick with tiny pearls of 
dew, that glitter in the sun. No lace is so fine. Could 
any be wrought that would equal them in their filmy deli- 
cacy and lightness, it would be worth a Prince’s ransom. 
But for such work man’s touch is all too coarse. It is 
possible only to our humble garden spider, known to sci- 
entific people by the more imposing name Zfeira dia- 
dema. These spiders belong to the family of Arachnida, 
and the ancients, who were great lovers of beauty, ob- 
serving their webs, invented the pretty fable of Arachne. 
Arachne was a maiden who had attained to such expert- 
ness in weaving and embroidering that even the nymphs, 
leaving their groves and fountains, would gather to ad- 
mire her work. They whispered to each other that Mi- 
nerva herself must have taught her; but Arachne had 
grown vain as she grew dexterous, and overhearing them, 
denied the implication with high disdain. She would 
not acknowledge herself inferior even to a goddess, and 
finally challenged Minerva to a trial of skill, saying: “ If 
beaten, I will bear the penalty.” Minerva accepted the 
challenge, and the webs were woven. Arachne’s was of 
wondrous beauty, but when she saw that of Minerva she 
knew that she was defeated; and, in her despair, went 
and hanged herself. Minerva, moved by pity for her 
vain but skilful opponent, transformed her into a spider; 
and she and her descendants still retain a portion of her 
marvellous gifts of spinning and weaving. Now, let us 
see how the garden spider uses its inherited talent. 
Each individual is endowed with a spinneret, or natural 
spinning machine, through which can be drawn innu- 
merable strands, so fine that they can be seen only under 
a powerful microscope (Leeuwenhoeck claims that it 
takes 4,000,000 of these strands to make a thread as 
thick as a hair from a man’s head). First, our spider 
begins to draw from out her spinneret a cord of as many 
of these strands as seem to her good, and fastens it to 
some leaf or twig, then runs on another leaf, spinning 
all the while; fastens again to that; and to another and 
another; continuing until a circle is formed inclosing as 
large a space as she designs for the outer boundary of 
herweb. Then she passes back and forth over her work, 
adding fresh threads, and strengthening this outer line, 
which she secures to every possible object. Finally she 
stops, fastens her thread with special care, and begins to 
run around the circle, spinning as she goes; but now 
carrying her fresh thread carefully raised upon one hind 
foot, thus keeping it from touching the older strands and 
becoming glued to them. When half way-round she 
stops, pulls her thread tight, fastens it very strongly, and 
a firm line is drawn straight across the centre of the cir- 
cle. She runs down this centre line to the middle, fas- 
tens another thread to it there, carries it to a new point 
upon the outer edge, fastens it, and we now see that she 
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is engaged in making those lines in the web that look so 
like the spokes of a wheel. She repeats this operation 
again and again, until all the radii or spokes are formed. 
When they are done she carefully tests each thread by 
pulling, to make sure that it is firm and strong; and, if 
one proves unsatisfactory, she either strengthens or re- 
makes it altogether. Now that the main lines are built, 
our spider goes once more to the centre point, and be- 
gins to spin again—this time in circles—fastening to each 
radius as she passes. At first these circles, or more cor- 
rectly spirals, are placed quite close together, but she 
leaves ever a wider and wider space between as she ap- 
proaches the outer edge. The outer circle and the radii 
were spun of a silk which becomes dry directly after 
leaving the spider’s body, is of great strength and very 
firm; but these spirals are formed of a substance which 
differs essentially. When first drawn from the spin- 
neret it is extremely glutinous—a most important prop- 
erty, as by this it is enabled to adhere tenaciously to the 
radii—and it is, besides, so highly elastic as to be capa- 
ble of being pulled far out of place without breaking. 
When the spirals are finished, the spider returns again 
to the centre, and proceeds to bite off the points of all 
the radii close to the first encircling line, by which she. 
much increases the elasticity of her web. It is in or 
beneath this central opening that the spider usually sits 
and watches for the coming of her prey. But while these 
circular creations are perhaps the most beautiful, they 
are by no means the only cobwebs. You have probably 
seen, or rather felt, the long gossamer threads that some- 
times draw across the face, as one walks beneath the 
trees on asummer evening. At certain seasons they are 
very numerous. They float in the air, they fall upon 
the grass, they gather on the trees. These are all cob- 
webs. They are made by spiders, and in a manner so 
marvellous as to be almost incredible. The spider spins 
the silk from its spinneret, pushing it off into the air. 
It is so light that it does not fail. It rather rises in the 
air. It grows a longer and longer thread, until it is car- 
ried by some current against an object, often at a sur- 
prising distance, to which it attaches itself. This spider’s 
slack rope is quite strong enough to serve the little spin- 
ner as a bridge, over which it can pass at its pleasure. 
Indeed, in the tropics spiders’ webs are found of gigantic 
size, sometimes even spanning streams; and of astrength 
so great that humming birds are caught and held by 
them, as flies are by the cobwebs of our own land. 
The Decimal or Metric System—Scientific American 

The metric system is about 100 years old, it having 
been first proposed in 1790. Since its introduction it 
has been adopted by the following countries: France, 
French Colonies, Holland, Dutch Colonies, Belgium, 
Spain, Spanish Colonies, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
Greece, Roumania, Mexico, New Granada, Ecuador, 
Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Confederation, Chili 
and other South American States, Austria, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Venezuela, Hayti, Mauritius, Congo 
Free State. Its use is permissive in Great Britain, India, 
Canada, and the United States. There are no tables 
connected with this system; none are necessary: one 
unit is tenfold another unit. The whole system can be 
stated in a single sentence: Measure of lengths, in me- 
tres; measure of capacities in litres; measure of weights 
in grammes; using decimal fractions for divisions. The 
measure for land is the square of the measure for length, 
the square of a chain of ten metres giving 100 square 
metres as a unit for land measure; and the square of 100 
metres is the agrarian unit, about two and a half acres. 
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SOCIETY VERSE-AIRY AND FANCY FREE 





God Love Her—Frederick Langbridge—Good Words 
A song for the girl I love— 
God love her! 
A song for the eyes of tender shine 
And the fragrant mouth that melts on mine, 
The shimmering tresses uncontrolled 
That clasp her neck with tendril gold; 
The blossom mouth and the dainty chin. 
And the little dimples out and in— 
The girl I love— 
God love her! 


A song for the girl I love— 
God love her! 
A song for the eyes of faded light, 
And the cheek whose red rose waned to white, 
The quiet brow with its shadow and gleam, 
And the dark hair drooped in a long, deep dream ; 
The small hands clasped for their churchyard rest, 
And the lilies dead on her sweet dead breast, 
The girl I loved— 
God love her! 


A Concett—Frank Dempster Sherman—Amertica 
Swings at each ear a pendent pearl 
That whispers softly to the girl : 

“Pray, sweetheart, did I ever dwell 
In such a lovely, perfect shell ? 
And if I did, then, pray you tell 
What diver plucked me out, that I 
To his small worth may testify ; 
Else in this shell once let me lie, 
Then I shall praise the diver who 
From ocean brought me unto you, 
And, happy there, shall know he knew 
How much a sea-born pearl would prize 
A place in a shell-paradise.” 


The Sign of Blind Cupitd— Walter Learned—Century 
When blushing cheeks and downcast eyes 
Set all the heart aflame, 
When love within a dimple lies 
And constancy’s a name, 
Since every lass is passing fair, 
Cupid must fly and see; 
And, lightly flitting here and there, 
A wingéd boy is he. 
When creeping years steal on apace 
And youth and vigor go, 
When time with wrinkles marks the face 
And strews the hair with snow, 
Ah, then no wingéd boy is he; 
But strong-limbed and complete, 
With blinded eyes that need not see, 
Since memory guides his feet. 


The Happy Dance—H. C. Bunner—Puck 
Is this the girl I knew, 
So proud, so lonely ? 
Who thrilled me through and through, 
If she spoke only ? 
So fair, so fine was she, 
So far away from me !— 
Now her eyes shine for me— 
Shine for me only. 


Is this the face I knew, 
Its secret keeping ? 
Are these the eyes too blue 
(I thought) for weeping ? 
Now such a child is she, 
Dim are the eyes I see 
When she looks up at me— 
I’d swear her weeping. 


But last night the fiddles played 
A tune that never before 

Any fiddle in mortal hands had played 
As we swept over the floor. 

I bent and spoke a word ; 
And never an answer came, 

But a blush that was hid in her heart had heard 
And lit in a sudden flame. 

It lit in a sudden fire 
That lit her lover's life— 

Sweep higher, O fiddle-bows, higher and higher ! 
She zs to be my wife! 


Is this the town I knew, 
So dull, so dreary ? 
Is this the heart that grew 
Therein so weary ? 
Now, now, so kind is she, 
Green grow the trees to me— 
Bright is the town to me— 
Winter’s grown weary! 
For last night the fiddles played 
A tune that never before 
Any fiddle in mortal hands had played— 
And my heart ts playing it o'er. 


Wishes—Julia Ward Howe—Boston Traveler 
I would I might approach thee, 
As the moon draws near the cloud, 
With still and stately courtesy, 
Clear-eyed and solemn-browed ; 
But, when their meeting comes, her face 
1n his deep breast doth hide, 
The heavens are still, in solemn joy 
The world is glorified. 
I would I might approach thee, 
As music, swift afloat, 
Surprises with its sudden joy, 
A wanderer in a boat ; 
The sordid walls of life fall down 
Before that clarion clear ; 
A passing rapture oft recalled 
When days grow blank and drear. 
I would I might approach thee, 
As breezes fresh and pure, 
Unsighted, breathe on fevered lips, 
And throbbing temples cure ; 
As Joy and Love, and healthful Hope, 
Visit some chosen heart, 
And enter, softly welcomed there, 
And never more depart. 


Alackaday—/j. P. Henderson—Harvard Advocate 


SHE: I'll pass him by with a distant bow, 


Though it break my heart to do it. 
I never loved him then, but now 
I would I had never answered no, 
But pride would not let me tell him so, 
And modesty would rue it, 
No tell-tale blush shall mount my cheek, 
No glance escape my eye ; 
But with throbbing heart that burns to speak 
I'll coldly pass him by. 


HE: I'll pass her by with a careless bow: 


She’ll surely misconstrue it, 

And think that I have forgotten how 

I loved her once a year ago; 

She jilted me when I told her so, 
Nor sighed that she must do it. 

And again my fate at her feet I’d seek, 
But her glance is cold and shy ; 

I love her still, but I dare not speak; 
I'll coldly pass her by. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





The Every-Day Superstitions of the Hindoos—Science 
The Hindoos are early risers. In the warm season— 
extending from April to October—they sleep either upon 
the housetop or in the courtyard, or in the verandah, if 
rain should be threatening, and are usually up at five 
o’clock or earlier in the morning. In the cold weather, 
when they sleep within doors, they rise later, but they 
are out before seven. Rising in the morning while but 
half awake, the Hindoo repeats the name of Rama sev- 
eral times. Happening to yawn he immediately fillips 
his thumb and middle finger, though he does not know 
why. He prepares for his morning toilet. He plucks a 
twig from the bitter Neem tree, breaks off a span length 
of it, crushes one end between his teeth, and extem- 
porizes a tooth-brush. He next draws up water from 
the well in the yard with an iron bucket, and prepares 
to wash his hands and face. This is quickly done; he 
then throws on an extra garment, the thickness and text- 
ure depending on the season and weather, lights his 
hooka, takes a few pulls with his euphonious hubble- 
bubble, and is ready to go out. With a passing “ Rama, 
Rama,” to friend or acquaintance, and a neighborly 
gossip by the way, he repairs to his place of business. 
While going he will sedulously avoid those signs and 
sounds which may augur ill for the day. Should one 
sneeze, or should he hear the cawing of a crow, or the 
cry of a kite, or should he meet an oilman, or one blind 
or lame, or see a cat cross his path, he would be greatly 
distressed as to the day before him. On the other 
hand, if a fox crosses his path, if he hears a gong or shell 
summoning him to worship, or if he meet a Brahman 
with his head uncovered, he would rejoice, hailing it as 
auspicious. Some are so superstitious that if any evil 
portent occurs on the way they would return home, have 
a smoke, or chew a betel leaf, and proceed afresh. 
Children of Dreams—John Cowan—New York Herald 
Insane asylums—that is, public ones—are generally 
alike. The Kings County institution at Flatbush is not 
unlike other large places of the kind in the make up of 
its constituency, but it is very unlike most others in its 
dreadfully overcrowded condition and in the deplorable 
facts that it has neither a hospital nor proper arrange- 
ments for a classification of its inmates. It is a sad 
place to spend any time in, for its halls echo the mock- 
ing speech of hundreds who have eaten of the insane 
root and who people the air with phantoms. Few insane 
people think they are insane. Some of them are willing 
to admit that they have delusions or illusions at times, 
but beyond that it is rare that one will agree with the 
physicians. Many of them are sane enough to know 
that they are inmates of an asylum and can realize the 
awful misery which surrounds them. The sane person 
who wakes in the night shaking and trembling and bathed 
in moisture thanks God that it was a dream—a night- 
mare, if you please, but yet a dream. Gradually the 
nerves are quieted and the fear departs and the oblivion 
of sleep comes as a curtain between him and the visions 
of the night. But to dream forever, to see goblins and 
demons in the air around you, to hear their voices under 
your feet, to start and cry and crouch with a fright so 
terrible as to chill the heart and paralyze the senses; to 
do this continually day after day, year after year, is a 
fate more awful than any human malice could invent. 
There are many such afflicted ones among the insane, 


and it is nota dream tothem. There is no awakening. 
There is no certain coming of the blessed light of morn- 
ing to chase away the phantoms. They are not phan- 
toms, they are real, and they are always there! Poets talk 
of remorse and the smitings of conscience. To the 
most brutal murderer there generally comes a time when 
religion or philosophy or something stands between the 
horror of the deed and the peace of the atonement. 
* % % % * * 

Here is a woman—about thirty-five years old only 
and showing evidences of comeliness—who sits all day 
and night with blanched face and conscience-stricken 
eyes moaning:—“I killed my child. I killed my child! 
My poor, little innocent baby! I killed it!” She is 
wrong. She never killed her child. She never had one 
to kill, nor as far as is known did she ever kill anything. 
When she first came the physicians told her that she had 
not killed the child, the official visitors argued with her, 
talked to her, prayed with her, but she only moaned 
the more:—“I killed my child! I killed my child!” 
There is no consolation for this poor soul. The bitter tears 
of remorse daily stain her cheeks, the heart swellings come 
fierce and frequent and she sits and mourns in anguish for 
a child she never had, for a crime she never committed. 

* # # % * * 

Here is a girl who smiles with rare sweetness as your 
glance seeks hers. Her teeth are even and regular, and 
her rather full lips curve away in charming lines in an- 
swer to her pleased expression. “ Surely,” thinks a chance 
visitor, “here is a girl with a history. Perhaps she is 
not insane at all. Perhaps she is being kept here in de- 
fiance of everything.” “Are you well treated here?” 
“Yes,” she answered dreamily, still smiling, “as well as 
one can expect in such a place. An asylum, you know, 
is not the pleasantest place in the world for a person 
who desires her freedom and is entitled to it.” “Then 
you think you ought to go free—that you are not—are 
not—troubled in min * “Tnsane is the word you 
mean, is it not?” she interrupts, looking you straight in 
the eyes and smiling more mischievously than ever. 
“No, Iam not insane. I had a severe attack of brain 
fever once, and they took advantage of it to send me to 
an asylum, and so far as I can see I am likely to stay 
here until I really will go crazy. To be among such 
people as these [a contemptuous expression of lip and 
a toss of the thumb over the shoulder] is a dreadful 
fate.” By this time you are thoroughly in earnest and 
determined to see that justice is done, so you continue: 
“But have you no friends who will interest themselves 
in your condition?” “Oh, yes, I have friends, but they 
are not true ones I am afraid, for they leave me here.” 
“ Does your mother visit you?” “ Yes, she was here last 
week, but she would not agree to take me home.” “And 
have you any brother or sister?” “I have both. My 
brother was here some time ago, and I begged him to do 
something for me. He promised he would, but he has 
not. I cannot understand why they all neglect me so.” 
The face grew very thoughtful and the smile vanished 
slowly. “And your sister,” you suggest, determined to 
have the whole story. “Has she not been to see you? 
Perhaps she might do something.” “ My sister? Oh! 
yes—(smiling again)—she came, too, and seemed as 
sorry as she could be when she saw me. She cried a lot, 
and kissed me ever so many times, but there was no 
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more result from her visit than from those of the others. 
It is singular, too, that my sister should not be willing to 
do something, because we were married at the same 
time.” “Ah! then you are married? Surely your hus- 
band——” Look out! The demon is aroused. If it had 
not been for the tall, good-looking attendant, who had 
been listening quietly to the conversation, you would 
have been throttled by your interesting acquaintance. 
The smile is gone, and in its place the lips are rolling in 
rage and fierce desire. From between the pearly teeth 
came shouts and yells and demoniacal curses. The fin- 
gers clutch at you and the body bends forward in the 
effort to free itself from the strong arms about it. Rav- 
ing, howling and resisting the patient is carried away. 
# = # * * * 

Here is a woman of forty or thereabouts, with little 
of beauty’s remnants about her, a streak or two of gray 
amid the dark brown hair, cut short, and a shifting, fur- 
tive glance—she is a suicidal case. For six months she 
has tried the patience of the physicians and attendants. 
There is nothing that the cunning of her unbalanced 
mind can suggest that she has not tried to cheat the 
watchers and end her own life. There is nothing des- 
perate-looking about her; there is no frenzied rolling of 
her eyes, nor does she threaten you or seek her own life 
in a noisy way. She is meek and mild and sad, and if 
you speak to her and she will hold up her head to reply, 
which she does not like to do, she will smile very sadly 
indeed and ask what she has done that she should be 
kept a prisoner. There is no line of purpose or deter- 
mination about her weak face. And yet she is most de- 
termined to take her own life. For six months she has 
never been alone a moment, and even under those cir- 
cumstances she has several times nearly accomplished 
her mission. Her hair is short because she would use it 
to choke herself with. When she thinks she is not 
watched she will tear off a piece of the sheet quietly and 
hide it. In a little while she will fasten it around her 
throat and try to hang herself. She will break a glass, 
and with the jagged edge will try to cut her throat. She 
will not eat voluntarily. She will beat her head against 
the wall. She will try to choke herself with her fingers, 
and, failing in all these things, she will hold her breath, 
with blackening face and bulging eyes, until the reaction 
forces respiration. And her explanation of all this is 
simply:—“I want to go home. You have no right to 


keep me here. What have I done to be imprisoned?” 
* * * * 


* * 

There is a harp player who goes to the asylum occa- 
sionally and plays through the wards, and there is no 
more extraordinary scene to be witnessed there than 
the effect his visit has at times. As the harpist’s fingers 
sweep slowly over the strings and there comes a rippling 
melody following fast, not one of his hearers is idle. 
They are dreamers yet, it is true, but their dreams turn 
a corner and take on new forms for the moment at the 
sound of the harmony. Some think of home, perhaps, 
and tears come unbidden to check the usual smile. 
Some think of friends and some of fearful things that 
might befall them. But their dreams are fainter and 
paler than usual, and there is perhaps a joy mingled with 
affright. Suddenly there comes a pause. The attend- 
ant has clapped her hands together. It is the signal for 
the dance. Some dance alone, singing an accompani- 
ment; some take partners in the regular way, some take 
hands and gallop wildly up and down the floor. The 
hollow laugh, the meaningless cry sound harsh and loud 
as scores of feet slip or slide, stamp or prance, over the 
planks. The harpist is bending to his work now—Rock- 
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a-bye Baby, in waltz measure, is the tune—the air is filled 
with shouts and plaudits; on every side are twisting, 
swirling bodies, with outstretched arms and rolling eyes. 
Truly it is a scene of grim merriment. Thirty minutes 
later the harp is gone, the dreamers are back on the old 
road again. The vacuous minds generally retain no im- 
pressions. From a distant portion of the huge home 
of the friendless comes faintly the sound of Rock-a-bye 
Baby. The scene is being repeated elsewhere. 
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* * * * * * 

It is when night closes in that the great building pre- 
sents to the visitor its most gruesome side. Its 1,600 
denizens are joined in the imagination by thousands of 
vapory forms, which flit about the corridors and halls 
and people every corner. As for the patients, many of 
them go to sleep and remain quiet unless disturbed, but 
there are some for whom the darkness has as many ter- 
rors as it has for their sane brothers outside. Here is 
one, for example, who has heard some mysterious noises, 
and in the middle of the night makes noise enough to 
wake every inmate of the place. “They are after me! 
They are after me!” he yells, as he crouches on his bed 
and glares about him with a frightful air. He has the 
dry horrors, as some of the medical staff call it, and it is 
even worse than the other kind. The look of fear and 
horror on his face is beyond description. It is the very 
embodiment of everything that is awful. If the man 
suffers as he appears to, and there is no reason to think 
otherwise, his condition is pitiful in the extreme. But 
here comes the doctor. “ What is the matter?” he asks. 
“They are after me—the spirits—they are all around 
me,” answers the patient. “Look out! look out!” he 
shouts, pointing to the floor near the Doctor’s feet, 
“there is one near you.” “Pooh!” says the doctor, kick- 
ing with his foot, “see, I have kicked him away. He 
don’t amount to anything.” “ You have kicked him over 
here. He has me by the throat!” screams the maniac 
in mortal terror. Then there is a struggle and the un- 
fortunate falls panting and exhausted on the bed. “I 
guess they are all gone now,” says the doctor, kindly, 
“and I will give you a little medicine that will drive them 
away for good.” “No, doctor, I cannot take any medi- 
cine. There is one devil left in my throat and he will 
not permit it.” “ But you will let me give you some in 
your arm and we will cheat the devil.” “Yes, you may 
do that,” and the arm is bared, the attendant holds the 
lantern while the doctor injects the opiate. The spirits 
and devils are really gone, but the mind still echoes 
with their demoniacal work. “Ten millions of babies 
killed,” whispers the lunatic in a tragic voice, and then 
adds reflectively, “Fifty thousand revolvers, fifty thou- 
sand revolvers.” The opiate is evidently working, for 
the convulsive starts are less frequent and the lines of 
fear on the face are relaxing slowly. -A smile is gradu- 
ally coming. “You have seen my piano, doctor, have 
you not?” heasks. “It is a very beautiful one. There 
are a great many of them, but this is the most beautiful 
of all. The legs are of solid gold, the framework is of 
solid silver, and the carvings in these metals are very 
handsome indeed. Oh, it is a very beautiful instrument 
indeed! The keys are of mother-o’-pearl—that is, the 
white ones. The black ones are of jasper, and both are 
set in solid silver. On each key is a diamond, begin- 
ning at the extreme right with an ordinary stone and 
getting larger as they go toward the bass. On the last 
bass key is one as large as the kohinoor.” He talks 
and talks until the drug has done its work, and he sinks 


helpless in a sleep—to be hoped, a dreamless sleep. 
* * * * * ca 
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The effect of a maniac’s laugh is most horrible at any 
time, but in the still watches of the night it has an em- 
phasis beyond the power of words to portray. It seems 
to come from nowhere; from everywhere. It has no 
quality, no fixed limitation, and will haunt you long amid 
other scenes. The great halls of Flatbush give back its 
many tones with monotonous exactness; the air rejects 
it as something not of nature as you leave, and it rolls 
and cackles on its horrid way above, around, before you, 
until swallowed up in the hurly-burly of the great city. 

“An Assignment” —A. G. Bierce—S. F. Examiner 

Henry Saylor, who was killed last month in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, in a quarrel with Antonio Finch, was 
once a reporter on the Cincinnati Commercial. In the 
year 1859 a vacant dwelling on Vine street, in Cincin- 
nati, became the centre of a local excitement because 
of the strange sights and sounds said to be observed in 
it nightly. According to the testimony of many reputa- 
ble residents of the vicinity, these were inconsistent with 
any other hypothesis than that the house was haunted. 
Figures with something singularly unfamiliar and un- 
canny about them were seen by crowds on the sidewalk 
to pass in and out. No one could say just where they 
appeared upon the open lawn on their way to the front 
door by which they entered, nor at exactly what point 
they vanished as they came out; or, rather, while each 
spectator was positive enough about these matters, no 
two agreed. They were all similarly at variance in their 
descriptions of the figures themselves. Some of the 
bolder of the curious throng ventured on several even- 
ings to stand upon the doorsteps to intercept the ghostly 
visitors or get a nearer look at them. These courage- 
ous men, it was said, were unable to force the door by 
their united strength, and invariably were hurled from 
the steps by some invisible agency and severely injured ; 
the door immediately afterward opening, apparently of 
its own motion, to admit or free some ghostly guest. 
The dwelling was known as the Roscoe house, a family 
of that name having lived there for some years, and 
then, one by one, disappeared, the last to leave being an 
old woman. Stories of foul play and successive murders 
had always been rife, but never authenticated. One day 
during the prevalence of the excitement Saylor presented 
himself at the office of the Commercial for orders. He 
was handed a note from the city editor which read as 
follows: “Go and pass the night alone in the haunted 
house on Vine street and make two columns if anything 
occurs worth while.” Saylor obeyed his superior; he 
could not afford to lose his position on the paper. Ap- 
prising the police of his intention, he effected an entrance 
through a rear window before dark, walked through the 
deserted rooms, bare of furniture, dusty and desolate, 
and with feelings which it is perhaps needless to de- 
scribe seated himself at last in the parlor on an old sofa 
which he had dragged in from another room, and watched 
the deepening of gloom as night came on. Before it 
was altogether dark the curious crowd had collected in 
the street, silent, as a rule, and expectant, with here and 
there a scoffer uttering his incredulity and courage with 
scornful remarks or ribald cries. None knew of the 
anxious watcher inside. He feared to make a light: the 
uncurtained windows would have betrayed his presence, 
subjecting him to insult, possibly to injury. Moreover, he 
was too conscientious to do anything to enfeeble his im- 
pressions and unwilling to alter any of the customary 
conditions under which the manifestations were said to 
occur. It was now quite dark, but the lights from the 
street faintly illuminated a part of the room that he was 
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in. He had set open every door in the whole interior, 
above and below, but all the outer ones were locked and 
bolted. Sudden exclamations from the crowd caused 
him to spring to a window and look out. He saw the 
figure of a man moving rapidly across the lawn toward 
the building—saw it ascend the steps; then a projection 
of the wall concealed it. There was a noise as of the 
opening and closing of the hall door; he heard quick 
heavy footsteps along the passage—heard them ascend 
the stairs—heard them on the uncarpeted floor of the 
chamber immediately overhead. Saylor drew his pistol 
and groped his way up the stairs, entered the chamber, 
dimly lighted from the street. There was no one there. 
He heard footsteps in an adjoining room and entered 
that. It was black-dark and silent. He struck his foot 
against some object on the floor, knelt by it and passed 
his hand over it. It was-a human head—that of a 
woman. Lifting it by the hair, this iron-nerved man re- 
turned to the half-lighted room below, carried it to near 
the window and attentively examined it. While so en- 
gaged he was half conscious of the rapid opening and 
closing of the outer door, of footfalls sounding all about 
him. He raised his eyes from the ghastly object of his 
attention and saw himself the centre of a crowd of men 
and women dimly seen; the room was thronged with 
them. He thought the people had broken in. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, coolly, “ you see me under sus- 
picious circumstances, but——-” His voice was drowned 
in peals of laughter—such laughter as is heard in asy- 
lums for the insane. The people about him pointed at 
the object in his hand and their merriment increased as 
he dropped it and it went rolling among their feet. They 
danced about it with gestures grotesque and attitudes 
obscene and indescribable. They struck it with their 
feet, urging it about the room from wall to wall; pushed 
and overthrew one another in their struggles to kick it; 
cursed and serenaded and sang snatches of ribald songs 
as the battered head bounded about the room as if in 
terror and trying to escape. At last it shot out of the 
door into the hall, followed by them all with tumultuous 
haste. That moment the door closed with a sharp con- 
cussion. Mr. Saylor was alone, in dead silence. Care- 
fully replacing his pistol, which all the time he had held 
in his hand, he went to the windows and looked out. 
The street was deserted and silent; the lamps were ex- 
tinguished; the roofs and chimneys of the houses were 
sharply outlined against the dawn-light in the east. He 
left the house, the door yielding easily to his hand, and 
walked to the Commercial office. The city editor was 
still in his office—asleep. Saylor waked him and said, 
quietly: “I passed the night in the haunted house.” The 
editor stared blankly as if not wholly awake. “Good 
God!” he said, “are you Saylor?” “ Yes—why not?” 
The editor made no answer; the reporter’s face was 
seamed with lines like those of age; his hair and beard 
were snow-white. “They say that things were uncom- 
monly quiet out there to-night,” said the editor, trifling 
with a paper-weight upon which he kept his eyes, “ did 
anything occur?” “ Nothing whatever.” 
Myths of the Origin of Women—The London Tablet 

Woman’s first appearance has been a fruitful subject 
for the Jegend mongers. The Phoenician myth of crea- 
tion is found in the story of Pygmalion and Galatea. 
There the first woman was carved by the first man out 
of ivory and then endowed with life by Aphrodite. The 
Greek theory of the creation of women, according to 
Hesiod, was that Zeus, as a cruel jest, ordered Vulcan 
to make women out of clay, and then induced the vari- 
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ous gods and goddesses to invest the clay doll with all 
their worst qualities, the result being a lovely thing, with 
a witchery of mien, refined craft, eager passion, love of 
dress, treacherous manners and shameless mind. The 
Scandinavians say that as Odin, Vill and Ve, the three 
sons of Bor, were walking along the sea beach they 
found two sticks of wood, one of ash and one of elm. 
Sitting down, the gods shaped man and woman out of 
these sticks, whittling the woman from the elm and 
calling her Emia. One of the strangest stories touching 
the origin of woman is told by the Madagascarenes. In 
so far as the creation of man goes, the legend is not un- 
like that related by Moses, only that the fall came before 
Eve arrived. After the man had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit he became affected with a boil on the leg, out of 
which, when it burst, came a beautiful girl. The man’s 
first thought was to throw her to the pigs, but he was 
commanded by a messenger from heaven to let her play 
among the diggings until she was of marriageable age, 
then to make her his wife. He did so, called her Ba- 
boura, and she became the mother of all races of men. 
The American Indians’ myths relative to Adam and Eve 
are numerous and entertaining. Some traditions trace 
back our first parents to white and red maize; another 
is that man, searching for a wife, was given the daughter 
of the king of the muskrats, who, on being dipped into 
the waters of a neighboring lake, became a woman. 

A Mexican “ Sin-Cleaning”"—New York Sunday Sun 

“Any one who has ever been on the cattle trail in 
Texas or New Mexico has seen many illustrations of the 
profound fear and religious faith of the Mexican cow- 
boys,” said C. P. Horton, proprietor of the Loupas cat- 
tle ranch in New Mexico. “ The laceration of their flesh 
with thorny cactus in time of danger or trouble, as a 
penance for their sins, is a common act among them, and 
many is the herd of cattle that has suffered enormous 
loss through Mexicans in charge of them attaching more 
importance to their barbarous atonement for past wick- 
edness than they did to the cattle in their custody. I 
once knew a herd of 3,500 cattle to be stampeded in a 
thunder storm because the Mexicans who were trailing 
them were afraid of thunder and lightning, and threw 
themselves from their horses, stripped themselves, and 
lashed their naked bodies with cactus as a propitiation of 
the elements, while the herd rushed wildly away in all 
directions, and hundreds were lost. It is not an un- 
common thing for Mexican cowboys to stop on the trail 
to punish themselves for their sins. Frequently their 
cries while giving themselves the thorny flagellation 
causes a disastrous stampede of the cattle they have 
been intrusted with. I have many a time seen these 
Mexicans walk barefooted for rods over patches of cac- 
tus spikes, while a companion followed and lashed their 
naked backs with the same thorny plant—the formida- 
ble cane cactus. Once I was in a town in Northern 
Mexico and witnessed an astonishing exhibition. I had 
a friend down there who was looking after the interests 
of a mining company, and as I had been asked to go 
into the concern, I went down to look the ground over. 
I arrived in the place on Friday—just a year ago last 
Good Friday. ‘ You're just in time,’ exclaimed my friend 
when we met. ‘They’re going to give this community 
its annual sin-cleaning by lashing a greaser till you can’t 
tell him from a side of dressed beef, and we'll go and 
see ’em do it.’ He then explained to me that on every 
Good Friday at least one Mexican in the parish had to 
submit to public flagellation with cane cactus, as a pen- 
ance, not only for his sins for the year past, but for those 
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of the community in general. I accompanied my friend 
to see how an official flagellation was conducted. We 
went first to the church, which was an ancient one. In 
the altar stood a young Mexican stripped to the waist. 
The priest was saying prayers over him and all the people 
were kneeling and telling their beads. ‘That's a chap 
they call Bad Lopez,’ whispered my friend. ‘He has 
evidently beaten the record for wickedness this year, and 
will get the tickler.’. The ceremonies at the church were 
soon over. Then Bad Lopez took up a heavy cross that 
lay near the altar, threw it across his shoulder, and fol- 
lowed the priest out of the church. The cross was made 
of timber eight inches square. It was not less than 
eight feet long, with cross arms in proportion. Lopez 
bent under its weight. The people in the church fol- 
lowed Lopez. I didn’t see the priest after we left the 
church. The procession marched nearly half a mile, 
and the Mexican couldn’t have carried that heavy cross 
another rod. But the destination had been reached. 
A cross had been raised on the spot, and around this 
Lopez walked once and laid his cross on the ground. 
The crowd surrounded the standing cross. Two stout 
Mexicans stepped forward. Each had in his hand a 
stalk of cane cactus. A stalk of cane cactus is about 
four feet long. A man can just nicely reach around its 
butt and get a firm hold of it. The stalk tapers toa 
point, and has numerous branches, four or five inches 
long. Stalk and branches are covered with thousands 
of needle-like thorns. These are an inch long, and as 
poisonous as a bee-stinger. Every wound made by one 
of these spikes is bound to swell and fester and itch 
worse than nettles. It was with one of these encourag- 
ing weapons that each of Lopez’s scourgers was armed. 
They were apparently anxious to purify that parish with- 
out delay, for they did not hesitate a moment when they 
stepped from the crowd, but started right in to threshing 
the young Mexican’s bare back as if they were simply 
rattling out a floor of grain. Around and around that 
cross Lopez marched, his flagellators at his heels, and 
wielding their frightful weapons with vigor and regular- 
ity, while the spectators chanted a weird and discordant 
hymn. At the first blow of the cactus the Mexican’s 
back was lacerated as if it had been cut by lances, and 
the blood ran down in streams. A visible tremor shook 
his frame, and he drew himself down convulsively under 
the pain of the first blow, but not a sound escaped his 
lips. The poison spikes were pounded into his flesh as 
long as there were any branches to the cactus stalk. By 
the time the terrible scourges were worn out, there was 
not a spot of whole skin or untorn flesh from the Mexi- 
can’s shoulders to his waist. Scores of the thorns had 
broken off in the flesh, and protruded from the lacerated 
mass like porcupine quills. As soon as the merciless 
beating was over, Lopez was marched back again to the 
church. At the church door a smooth bar of wood was 
passed over his mangled back from the shoulders down 
to remove such of the spikes and adhering sections of 
the cactus as would come off with the scraping. Those, 
with other bits of cactus that the spectators had picked 
up around the cross, were thrown on the ground in front 
of the church door, and over these Lopez walked in his 
bare feet, to and fro several times. Then the sacrifice 
was over. The Mexican had atoned for a whole par- 
ish’s sins and his friends took him home. I don’t know 
whether he ever got well or not, but I was told that it 
was a common thing for the victims of these flagellations 
to be six months recovering from the effects of this 
cruel punishment and that once in a while one died.” 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





The Song of Songs—Eva W. McGlasson—Century 
I’m a man thet’s fond o’ music, 
An’ w’en folks are not eround, 
I kin make our old accorjun 
Squeak a mighty takin’. sound ; 
An’ thet banjer hangin’ yander, 
With its gentle plink, plank, plink, 
’Pyears to git plumb at the bottom 
Of the deepes’ thoughts I think. 


Does me heaps 0’ good on Sundays 
’For’ the pray’r at church is said, 

Jes to stand an’ hyear “ Old Hunderd” 
Soarin’ fur up overhead ! 

An’ I 'most kin spy the angels 
Leanin’ ‘crost the gate up thar, 

When old Abrum Blackburn’s darter 
Leads us in “ Sweet Your o’ Pray’r. 


But ef you sh’u’d want to see me 
W’en I hev my broades’ smile, 
You must ketch me in the kitchen, 
W’en the kittle ’s on the bile! 
Fer I claim thar ain’t no warblin’ 

Ever riz on red-birds’ wings 
Thet kin holt a taller candle 
To the song the kittle sings. 


Seems ez ef my soul gits meller 
In the kittle’s first sweet note, 
Till I fancy weddin’ music 
Screakin’ f’om the iron th’oat. 
Sech times, ef I squent my eyes up, 
I kin fahly ’pyear to see 
Old man Abrum Blackburn’s darter 
Smilin’ th’oo the steam at me! 


” 


North Woods Livin’—Florence E. Pratt—Judge 
Up whar the mountains split the flyin’ clouds in two, 
An’ the pine woods is towerin’ with the streams a-flashin’ thro’, 
An’ the strong, bracin’ odor o’ the hemlocks comes ter me, 
It’s thar I’m a-longin’ an’ a-hungerin’ ter be! 
Whar the hemlock camp is built on the side o’ the hill, 
An’ the log-fire is roarin’ like the grindin’ o’ the mill, 
Thar we spread spruce branches fer a soft an’ scented bed, 
While the strong wind is shoutin’ in the pines overhead. 
Min comes along the stream with his sharp eyes out 
An’ a quick light hand fer the flashin’, shinin’ trout ; 
Then Doc comes through the woods with his gun on his arm, 
An’ the robins an’ the partridges is like ter come ter harm! 
‘Then when they git ter camp, an’ dinner-time is near, 
Thar’s a sizzlin’ an’ a fryin’ it would melt yer heart ter hear. 
Doc turns the juicy birds a-brownin’ in the fire, 
An’ makes steamin’ coffee ye could drink an’ never tire ; 
Min sends the flapjacks up a-whirlin’ ter the sky, 
A-swearin’ an’ a-cussin’ tell he gits ’em on the fly. 
The fresh trout is sizzlin’ tell ye’ll eat ’em tails an’ all ; 
An’ then ye set an’ stuff yerself ontell yer like ter fall. 
Thar’s Moose river flyin’ down the rapids white with foam, 
An’ the air—wal, thar’s nothin’ ter compare with it ter home. 
The smell o’ the wood-fire—thar’s nothin’ half so good ; 
An’ the darndest biggest appetite ye ever set ter food! 
Ye may talk o’ Delmonico’s—it’s fine, I'll agree, 
But North Woods livin’ is good enough fer me! 


Wearyin’ For You—F. L. Stanton— Tribune of Rome 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you, 
All the time a-feelin’ blue ; 
Wishin’ for you, wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen ; 
Restless—don’t know what to do, 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Keep a-mopin’ day by day; 
Dull—in everybody’s way. 


Folks they smile and pass along 

Wonderin’ what on earth is wrong: 

*Twouldn’t help ’em if they knew— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Room’s so lonesome with your chair 
Empty by the fireplace there ; 
Jest can’t stand the sight of it; 
Go out doors an’ roam a bit. 
But the woods is lonesome too, 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Comes the wind with soft caress 
Like the rustlin’ of your dress : 
Blossoms failing to the ground 
Softly-—like your footstep sound ; 
Violets, like your eyes so blue, 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Mornin’ comes. The birds awake 
(Use to sing so for your sake), 
But there’s sadness in the notes 
That come thrillin’ from their throats ; 
Seem to feel your absence too, 

Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Evenin’ falls. I miss you riore 

When the dark glooms in the door; 

Seems jest like you orter be 

There to open it for me; 

Latch goes tinklin’—thrills me through— 
Sets me wearyin’ for you. 


Jest a-wearyin’ for you! 

All the time a-feelin’ blue! 

Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 

You'll be comin’ home agen. 

Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


De Jingle 0b de Bells—Edward A. Oldham—The Century 

In spring, when de fields are all kivered wid green, 
An’ de clover bloom smells in de a’r, 

An’ de wet in de grass kinder tickles yer feet, 
An’ de red bugs mek er nigger sw’ar, 

Den am de time dat de darkey lubs de mos’, 
When dey come erlong home ‘hind der ploughs, 

In de cool ob de day, when dey hears all erroun’ 
De jingle ob de bells on de cows. 


When de jimpson weed pops up outen de groun’ 
An’ de dog-fennel runs it er race, 
An’ when de lightnin’-bug do scatter roun’ its sparks, 
An’ dabs ’em now an’ den in yer face, 
Den comes de music dat am sweetes’ an’ bes’— 
At leasten dat ’s how dis darkey ‘lows, 
As softly: dar ripples froo pastures 0’ green 
De ringin’ ob de bells on de cows. 


When de bluebird comes wid er straw in its beak 
To de hole whar de woodpecker bored, 
When red-breasted robins hunts erroun’ fer der mud, 
When de black swallow swings in de gourd, 
Den f’om de ole meadows ’way down by de crick, 
Or de orchard neaf young apple-boughs, 
Steals gently de musical sound dat we lub— 
De tinkle ob de bells on de cows. 


When de sun goes down in er thick clump o’ pines, 
When de frawg iri de swamp ’gins to croak, 

An’ de whippoorwill jines wid er doleful chune, 
While de ole owl hoots in de oak ; 

On de sof’ breeze dat comes loaded down wid its sweets 
F’om de meadow whar slick cattle browse, 
Dar floats wid er freshness dat nebber gits ole, 

De jingle ob de bell on de cows. 
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Thar was Jim—Capt. Jack Crawford—N. Y. Clipper 

Wildest boy in all the village, 
Up to every wicked lark ; 

Happy at a chance to pillage 
Melon patches in the dark; 

Seemed a ’tarnal mischief breeder, 
Fur in every wicked whim 

Put your hand upon the leader, 
Thar was Jim. 

He was eighteen w’en the summons 
Come for Union volunteers, 

An’ the fifins an’ the drummins, 
An’ the paterotic cheers, 

Made us with excitement dance, sir, 
Even ol’ men, staid an’ prim. 

An’ among the fust to answer, 
Thar was Jim. 


One day w’en the Gin’ral wanted 
Volunteers to charge a place 

Whar the rebel banner flaunted 
Imperdently in our face, 

Seemed as though the cannon’s bellers 
Had no skeerishness for him. 

Fur among the foremost fellers, 
Thar was Jim. 
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How we cheered ’em at the startin 
On the fearful charge they made, 
Though it seemed that death was sartin 
In that orful ambuscade. 
Once the smoke riz up, a showin’ 
Them as up the hill they clim, 
An’ ahead, an’ still agoin’, 
Thar was Jim. 


“Git thar?” Wal, yer jest a screamin’; 
Nothin’ could a stopped them men, 
Each one seemed a howlin’ demon 
Chargin’ on a fiery den. 

Purty tough w’en next I found him, 
Fur with face all black an’ grim, 
Dead, with dead men all around him, 

Thar was Jim. 


Friend o’ mine? I reckon, sorter; 
Met him first one winter night : 
Lord! but wasn’t that storm a snorter. 
W’en I went fur Doctor White, 
W’en I heerd my wife a pleadin’ 
Me to come an’ look at him, 
Layin’ in her arms a feedin’, 
Thar was Jim. 


The Huskin’ Bee—T. P. Ryder—The New York Sun 
The huskin’ bee wuz over, ez the sun wuz goin’ down 
In a yaller blaze o’ glory jist behind the maples brown, 
The gals wuz gittin’ ready ’n the boys wuz standin’ by, 
To hitch on whar they wanted to, or know the reason why. 


Of all the gals what set aroun’ the pile of corn thet day, 

A-twistin’ off the rustlin’ husks ez ef ‘twas only play, 

The peartest one of all the lot—’n they wuz pooty, too— 

Wuz Zury Hess, whose laffin’ eyes cud look ye through and through. 


Now it happened little Zury found a red ear in the pile, 
Afore we finished huskin’, ’n ye orter seen her smile, 

Fur, o’ course, she hed the priverlege, ef she wud only dare 
To choose the feller she liked best ’n kiss him then ’n there. 


My! how we puckered up our lips ’n tried to look our best, 
Each feller wished he’d be the one picked out from all the rest, 
Till Zury, arter hangin’ back a leetle spell or so, 

Got up ’n walked right over to the last one in the row. 


She jist reached down ’n teched her lips onto the ol’ white head 
O’ Peter Sims, who’s eighty year ef he’s a day, ’tis said; 

She looked so sweet ol’ Peter tho’t an angel cum to say, 

As how his harp wuz ready in the land o’ tarnal day. 


Mad? Wall I should say I was; ’n I tol’ her goin’ hum, 

As how the way she slighted me hed made me sorter glum, 
’N that I didn’t think she’d shake me right afore the crowd— 
I wuzn’t goin’ ter stand it—’n I said so pooty loud. 


Then Zury drapped her laffin’ eyes ’n whispered to me low, 
“| didn’t kiss ye ‘fore the crowd—’cause—’cause—I love ye so, 
’N I thought ye wudn’t mind it ef I kissed ol’ Pete instead. 
Because the grave is closin’ jist above his pore ol’ head.” 
Well—wimmin’s ways is queer, sometimes, and we don’t allus know 
Jist what’s a-throbbin’ in their hearts when they act thus ’n so— 
All I know is, that when I bid good-night to Zury Hess, 
I loved her more 'n ever, ’n I'll never love her less. 


Want To Be Whur Mother Is—J. W. Riley—N. Y. Tribune 
“Want to be whur mother is! Want to be whur mother is!” 
Jeemses Rivers! won’t some one ever shut that howl o’ his ? 
That air yellin’ drives me wild ! 
Cain’t none of ye stop the child ? 
Want yer daddy? “Naw.” Gee whizz! 
“Want to be whur mother is!” 


“Want to be whur mother is! Want to be whur mother is!” 
Coax him, Sairy! Mary, sing somepin fer him! Lift him, Liz— 
Bang the clock-bell with the key— 
Er the meat-ax! Gee-mun-nee! 
Listen to them lungs o’ his! 
“Want to be whur mother is!” 


“Want to be whur mother is! Want to be whur mother is!” 
Preacher guess’ll pound all night on that old pulpit o’ his 
‘Pears to me some women jest 
Shows religious interest. 
Mostly ’fore their fambly’s riz! 
“Want to be whur mother is!” 
* * * * * * 


Want to be whur mother is! Want to be whur mother is!” 
Nights like these and whipperwills allus brings that voice of his! 
Sairy; Mary, ’Lizabeth ; 
Don’t set there and ketch your death 
In the dew—er rheumatiz— 
“Want to be whur mother is!” 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





The Mexican Broncho—The Century Magazine 

Some years ago I drove up to a stage station in the 
San Pedro Valley, in Arizona, and the Mexican stock 
tender had had a hard time in rounding up his stage 
stock. His herd pony had been run until, as he stood 
there under the shade of a brush corral, covered with 
foam and dust, with his belly drawn up almost to his 
spine and gasping occasionally as though it was his last, 
I felt sure I should see him die before I left the station. 
I was afterward told by the stage boss in a bluff, matter- 
of-course way, in answer to my inquiry, that he had 
“pulled through all right; you can’t kill them critters ;” 
and now I am perfectly positive that you cannot. Asa 
saddle animal simply, the broncho has no superior. 
The lope is a term which should never be applied to 
that motion in any other breed of horses. I have 
watched a herd of cow-ponies being driven over the 
prairie where the undulations of the backs in the moving 
throng were as regular and easy as the rise and fall of 
the watery waves. The fox-trot, which is the habitual 
gait of all plainsmen, cowboys, and Indians, is easily 
cultivated in him, and his light, supple frame accommo- 
dates itself naturally to the motion. This particular 
American horse lays claim to another quality, which in 
my estimation is not least, and that is his wonderful pict- 
uresqueness. He graces the Western landscape, not 
because he reminds us of the equine ideal, but because 
he comes of the soil, and has borne the heat and burden 
and the vicissitudes of all that pale of romance which 
will cling about the Western frontier. As we see him 
hitched to the plough or the wagon he seems a living 
protest against utilitarianism; but, unlike his red master, 
he will not go. He has borne the Moor, the Spanish 
conqueror, the red Indian, the mountain-man, and the 
vaquero through all the glories of their careers; but they 
will soon be gone, with all their heritage of gallant 
deeds. The pony must meekly enter the new régime. 
He must wear the collar of the new civilization and 
earn his oats by the sweat of his flank. There are no 
more worlds for him; now he must till the ground. 

The Relentless and Savage Peccary—New York Sun 

While the peccary is not, as a rule, aggressive or in- 
clined to fight either dumb brute or man, it invariably 
makes an exception to the rule in all cases where the 
mountain lion or the bear family is concerned. Pecca- 
ries and lions or peccaries and bears can’t live in the 
same woods, and it is always the peccaries that remain. 
Some superstitious old frontiersmen declare that they are 
the veritable swine, or the lineal descendants of them, 
that the cast-out devils entered into and played such 
havoc with, according to holy writ. If a bear sees a 
drove of peccaries before any of them see him, he may 
be able to sneak away and make his escape; but if he 
is discovered by the peccaries, there is just as sure to be 
one bear less in a very short time, no matter whether 
he is grizzly, silver-tip, cinnamon, brown, or black. I 
was once a witness to an attack on an immense Califor- 
nia brown bear bya drove of perhaps fifty peccaries, and 
that convinced me of the futility of any attempt of a 
bear to escape from these unrelenting little fiends when 
they once set out to do him up. It was one early fall 
day near the northern boundary line of Lower California. 
I was taking a stroll about in the chaparral with no par- 
ticular purpose in view, when I heard a peculiar snort in 


a hollow that sank rather abruptly off to my right. I 
made my way to the edge of the depression, which was 
but two. or three yards away, and parting the bushes 
looked down. The hollow was in a large opening in an 
amphitheatre of timber. Within three rods of me, and 
putting forth every nerve and muscle, the biggest brown 
bear I ever saw was tearing up the gradual slope toward 
a tree that stood near the top of the declivity, the near- 
est and most accessible tree“to him. Behind him, and 
not two jumps away, was a plunging mass of little dumpy 
animals, seeming to be all fore shoulder, head, and 
snout. I had never seen a peccary, but I didn’t need 
to be told that these animals tearing along in the wake of 
the bear were representatives of that vindictive and un- 
forgiving race. Their bristles stood erect, and they were 
so many living pictures of unrestrained fury. I had 
been made familiar with the bitter feud that existed be- 
tween the peccary family and the bruin family, and as 
soon as I saw the race between the bear and the wild 
pigs I felt that he had no more chance of getting up the 
trunk of that tree than he had of taking wing and soar- 
ing out of the hollow. I hated bears myself, but I 
couldn’t help but feel sorry for that doomed represen- 
tative of his race. He reached the tree, grasped the 
trunk, and had put at least four feet between his great 
rump and the ground before the drove of peccaries swept 
up to the tree like a wave. I began to think that my 
fears for the bear were unfounded, and that at least one 
member of the bruin family could go on record at last 
as having got away from a drove of pursuing peccaries. 
But I found that I didn’t know peccaries yet. That mad 
rush of hump-backed demons struck the tree and seemed 
to rise upward like surf that strikes the base of a rock 
and throws its broken column of foam spitefully toward 
the summit of the obstacle. I never could tell just how 
it was done, but like a flash at least half a dozen of those 
merciless beasts were hanging to the flanks, the sides, 
and the back of the bear, their tusks sunk deep in his 
thick hide, while they tugged and jerked and threw their 
weight against his clutch upon the tree. The bear’s 
progress was not only stopped, but his powerful grasp 
upon the bark was broken and he fell back to the ground. 
Instantly every pair of tusks that could find a place to 
rip and tear on the great body of the bear was cutting 
and slashing furiously. The bear hurled the swarm of 
peccaries right and left with a sweep of his enormous 
paws, disemboweling two and throwing them clear to 
the bottom of the hill. Another swoop of his paws sent 
others of the drove flying in all directions, and the bear 
made another dash for the tree. Again he was pulled 
back, and again he scattered the peccaries and tried to 
escape up the tree. But all invain. The third time he 
was snatched to the ground his coat was red with blood 
from head to tail, and his thick hide was torn asunder in 
a dozen places, showing great patches of lacerated flesh, 
from which the blood spurted in jets, or like water drip- 
ping from the eaves during a heavy storm. The pecca- 
ries threw themselves upon him wherever there was a 
place to inflict a wound, until the bear was completely 
hidden by the furious little beasts. I saw the plunging, 
tearing mass rise up four feet from the ground twice 
after the bear was pulled down the last time, showing 
that bruin was struggling to cast off the savage horde. 
Then the bear’s struggles were over. For a minute or 
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two the drove tore and crunched and tossed about on 
the spot where the bear had last been thrown, and I 
could hear the snapping of bones and the sickening sound 
of the flesh as it was ripped and chopped to pieces by 
the teeth and tusks of the peccaries. Then the drove 
went back into the hoilow, grunting in a contented way, 
and paying no attention to the five of their number that 
had died in the combat. But there was not a vestige 
left of the immense bear that less than ten minutes be- 
fore had loomed up before me in such enormous pro- 
portions. When I went back to my companions I re- 
lated to them the capture and frightful fate of the bear, 
‘ and told them how nearly the bear had succeeded in 
escaping from the peccaries up the tree. “You think 
he’d have escaped, do you?” said an old plainsman. 
“ Well, let me tell you that if the bear had climbed clear 
to the top of the tree he wouldn’t have escaped. He 
would have only gained a respite. Peccaries never let 
up on an enemy they have gone out to lay low as long 
as that enemy is in sight. If that bear had got up the 
tree the peccaries would simply have sat down at the 
foot of the tree and waited. No matter how long they 
might have had to stay there—a week, a month, three 
months, a year—there they would have stayed until that 
bear either came down or fell down, and they ‘had scat- 
tered him to the winds. Peccaries never give up. When 
they have set their death watch on a bear or a hunter or 
a mountain lion or whatever it may be, a strong guard is 
always left to see that the victim does not escape. While 
some are on guard, others are off feeding, and their re- 
liefs are regular and constant. If that bear had got 
into the tree there would have been no minute of the 
day or night that he could not have looked down upon a 
group of peccaries sitting around the tree, each with his 
eyes fixed immovably upon him. If the bear could pos- 
sibly have fastened himself in the tree he might starve 
to death, with the satisfaction of knowing that his carcass 
would not fall to the ground to be torn into nothing by 
the friendless wretches below; but as the bear could 
have had no way to secure himself a fixed tenure in the 
tree it would have been only a question of time when, 
grown weak from hunger, he must have lost his grip on 
the branches and rewarded the patience of the peccaries 
by tumbling among them to be supinely annihilated, in- 
stead of getting some little satisfaction, as he did, out of 
the affair by making a few of his enemies bite the dust. 
Talk of the Corsican vendetta! It is a weak and un- 
stable vengeance compared to the vendetta of the white- 
lipped peccary!” Subsequent information in regard to 
this pitiless wild hog corroborated all that the old fron- 
tiersman had said. Hunters have been known to un- 
dertake the foolhardy task of hunting peccaries by killing 
one in a drove and getting toa safe place in a tree, when 
the entire drove will at once gather about the tree and 
wait, with every eye fixed upon the hunter, for the ven- 
geance their instinct or reason or whatever it is tells 
them is inevitable. Well provided with ammunition, 
hunters have been able to pick off, one by one, every 
member of a drove, and then make an escape from a 
tree, but it is a dangerous risk for a hunter to run. 
Every peccary but one in a drove may fall before the 
hunter’s bullets, but that solitary one will remain on 
guard until he dies of starvation. If the hunter has no 
ammunition and one peccary is left alive, it becomes a 
question of which has the more endurance, the hunter 
or the peccary. Plainsmen are a fearless and often 
reckless lot, but they never hunt peccaries. There are 
too many terrible stories as to how such rash undertak- 
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ings have terminated. Physically, as well as morally, 
the peccary seems to be an abnormal sort of creature. 
It has the general appearance and habits of the hog, 
but the hoofs and three stomachs of the cow. Opn its 
back it has a gland which secretes a musk, and three 
minutes after a peccary is killed its flesh will be entirely 
impregnated with the secretion. Just what this com- 
posite construction of the peccary is for—a reminiscence 
of the hog, the cow, and the muskrat—no one seems to 
have exactly found out yet. But one thing is certain— 
they are tough and absolutely without a trace of fear. 
Great Clouds of Butter flies—San Francisco Examiner 
“That’s a queer lookin’ cloud risin’ yonder there,” 
said an old resident of the town of Sonoma. The day 
was warm and sultry, and the sky had the usual sky-blue 
appearance, and the old resident was resting himself in 
a chair in the shade of the only hotel the town affords. 
He was speaking to the constable of the town, who was 
dozing away after an arduous morning’s work. The 
constable aroused himself and looked in the direction 
pointed out. “ Well, it is strange, isn’t it,” said he, “ that 
such a cloud should rise in this weather. It looks mighty 
strange.” The Sonoman was quite right. It was mighty 
strange. The day was bright and sunshiny, typical of 
springtime in the beautiful Sonoma valley, and but a 
moment before not the sign of a cloud was visible in the 
sky. Suddenly there appeared in the distance a long 
and dark fleeting shadow passing from one place to an- 
other. It was this strange occurrence that attracted the 
eye of the old resident and claimed the attention of the 
constable. The cloud grew in size, spreading far and 
wide over the horizon and producing a darkness most 
unnatural, the rapidity of the change from bright sunlight 
to shadow bespeaking a strange phenomenon. It was 
but a few moments before all the townspeople got wind 
of what was occurring, and soon every door and window 
had its tenant, and for every man, woman and child 
there was a different opinion as to the nature of the 
moving mass. One old sea captain who had retired in 
his later days to the seclusion of the country town de- 
clared that there could only be one explanation. “ When 
I was sailing in the tropic seas,” said he, “ whenever we 
saw a cloud like that we always expected a hurricane and 
we didn’t lose any time in making things snug.” Ina 
short period the nearer approach of the strange object 
that had excited so much comment dispelled all possibil- 
ity of its being a storm-cloud, for now the existence of 
animal life was manifest. Immediately all minds re- 
verted to the tales told of the devastating pests that visit 
the fields of Kansas, Missouri, and other States in the 
valley of the Mississippi and it was thought that Califor- 
nia, hitherto free from these blighting insects, was now 
to be a prey to them. But the alarm was turned to won- 
der when the numberless swarms of flying insects swept 
along, lighting momentarily in a field of growing grain as 
though to devour it and then rising again like the effluvia 
from a marsh in the early morning and leaving the fields 
unharmed. The cloud made directly for the town, and 
shortly the main street and the byways, the gardens and 
the roofs of houses were black with the moving mass. 
Horses reared and neighed, and little children wept with 
fear at the strange visitation. It was now found that 
the swarm was composed of small and peculiarly tinted 
butterflies of a species unknown in the valley of Sonoma. 
In a few moments they had cleared the town, and rising 
again to some distance in the air disappeared as they 
had come, leaving no trace behindthem. They had taken 
the place so much by surprise that no one had thought 
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to secure any of them. Science, however, was not to be 
balked, and what forethought had failed to do was ac- 
complished by chance. For about a hundred of the in- 
sects were found lodged in the water bucket, which was 
used in lieu of a horse trough, and were promptly cap- 
tured. The local entomologists have tried their hand 
on the queer little bird, but thus far have arrived at no 
conclusion. There can be no doubt about their belong- 
ing to the genus Papilionidz (AngZice, butterfly), but the 
great numbers in which they swarmed, their peculiar 
migratory habits, their dark, even brownish color, resem- 
bling in some respect that of the moth, have nonplussed 
the Sonoman savants. Specimens of the insect have 
been sent to Professors Klee and Hilgard, and an an- 
swer from them will settle a much-disputed question. 

Home Life of the Sea Lion—Popular Science Monthly 

The sea-lion, having a head with pointed ears, “look- 
ing like the head of a dog with his ears cut off,” large 
eyes, whiskers, a long neck and a body raised upon its 
hind and fore limbs several inches from the ground, ap- 
pears upon the land more like a land animal, while it is 
fully as much at home in the water as the seal. The 
breeding habits of the sea-lions, as they are described by 
several authors, are extremely curious. They frequent 
solitary islands, away from inhabited coasts, in large num- 
bers, and are supposed to return to the same place or 
near it year after year. Here they occupy the spaces 
between high water mark and the foot of the cliffs—to 
which the sailors have given the name of rookeries—using 
the beach as a playground for the pups, and fixing their 
sleeping-places on the tops of the cliffs. Only the old 
males or married seals and the full-grown females or 
mothers, are allowed upon the rookeries. The young 
seals—the young males are called bachelors—are left to 
swim about in the water or are allowed to retire behind 
the rookeries to the uplands back of the grounds that 
the old seals have appropriated to themselves. Com- 
munication between their upland haunts and the sea is 
given them by appointed paths, from which they are not 
permitted to stray to either side. The rookeries are 
haunted only by a few stragglers during the winter, but 
at the beginning of spring the older and chief males of 
the herd visit the place as if on a tour of inspection, 
swimming around cautiously; then, if all seems safe, 
climbing upon the rocks and examining everything care- 
fully. The company increases very slowly until about 
the rst of June, then, if the weather has become warm, 
the bull-seals come up in large numbers and select their 
claims, consisting of a plot of ground about ten feet 
square for each animal, which he must defend against 
all comers. Desperate fights often take place for the 
possession of these little plots, at the end of which the 
vanquished seal withdraws humbly, while the victor 
quietly takes possession of his conquest. It is said, 
according to Mr. Clark, “that occasionally those few 
males who have been vanquished in all their encounters, 
and therefore unable to obtain a resting-place or a wife, 
retire together to some distant beach, there to bury their 
shame, far from the society of their fellows, where they 
sit together gloomily, grievously wounded in body and 
in temper.” The cow-seals arrive in about two weeks 
after their lords have taken possession of the grounds 
and selected the place for their harems, and a “ univer- 
sal, spasmodic, desperate fighting” takes place among 
the bulls. As the females come up, they are met by the 
bachelors, whose duty it is to escort them to the beach 
and drive them up on the rocks as fast as they make 
their appearance. Some of them seem to be looking 
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for some particular male, and will climb upon the rocks 
and call out and listen. As soon as the female has got 
upon the sand, the nearest male addresses her with a 
noise like the clucking of a hen, bows to her and coaxes 
her, until he gets between her and the water, when his 
manner changes and he begins to drive her up with angry 
growls. He is not yet sure of her, however, for the seals 
in the next line above him are on the watch to steal the 
most desirable prizes that their more fortunately situated 
fellows have captured. They take them in their mouths 
as cats do their kittens. Sometimes two seals contend 
for the same female at once, and in this-case she gets 
terribly lacerated, and sometimes torn in two. When 
the distribution of females has been finished, the arrange- 
ment is permanent. Each bull seal keeps the mastery 
over his twelve or fifteen wives if he is in one of the 
front rows, five to nine if he is in a back row and allows 
no intrusion on his domain. One old bull is mentioned 
by Mr. Elliott that had forty-five females under his 
charge. The pups are born a few hours after the mothers 
have landed; each mother brings forth one, seldom 
twins. The mothers show but little fondness for their 
young, but can distinguish their cries among the thou- 
sands, and each will suckle no other than her own. The 
pups begin to take to the water when they are about a 
month old, clumsily at first, but soon becoming accus- 
tomed to the element. The rookery at the Pribyloy 
Islands is broken up during the last days of July and 
the first week in August. The young have then become 
able to take care of themselves, and are abandoned by 
their mothers, who give themselves up to lounging in 
the waves. The married seals who have been constantly 
at their posts and restlessly active for three months 
without taking food or water, go down to the sea to feed 
and wash. Notwithstanding their long fast and hard 
work, they are not emaciated, but come out in good 
condition, having sustained life all the time by absorp- 
tion of the thick stores of fat hidden under their skins. 
The mothers continue to idle, and the pups and bache- 
lors to sport and frolic, till the storms of autumn begin 
when they all depart for warmer latitudes, after which 
they give nou account of themselves till the next spring. 
Extinction of the Bison—Dr. Carver—Kansas City Times 
As the Indians hunted them, the race of bison would 
probably have lasted forever, but about 1866 the white 
men turned their attention to the shaggy monsters of the 
plains. Large Eastern firms organized hunting par- 
ties and paid the shooters $2.50 for each bison where he 
lay dead on the plains. I then went to Southern Ne- 
braska and became a professional hunter. The bison 
consisted of two large divisions, the one living in the 
south and the other in the north. Their only common 
feeding ground was along the Republican River and its 
branches in Nebraska. The Indians were well aware 
of that fact, and hostile tribes have had many a fight for 
that territory. It was not until 1873 that the Govern- 
‘ment put an end to this by sending the Pawnees south 
and the Sioux to their northern reservations. Prior to 
that time we had to do all of our hunting at the risk of 
being scalped at any time. Our favorite gun was an 
army model of the Springfield rifle, 45-calibre and loaded 
with ninety grains of powder. The whites patterned 
after the Indians and hunted on horseback. Having 
wagons to haul our game, we did not care to circle them 
as the Indians did. When a herd was located we would 
mount our best horses and as quietly as possible ap- 
proach the herd from the leeward side. As soon as they 
saw us the fun would begin. Although of a low build, 
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the bison will make a very interesting race with a horse 
for ten miles. We would press up on the right flank of 
the herd and ride so close to the animals that our guns 
would touch the side when fired. The most deadly shot 
was to fire quartering through the lungs so that the ani- 
mal would bleed to death. In this way we would follow 
the herd as long as our horses could stand it. On one 
of these runs I killed 113 bison, none of which were 
more than 1oo yards apart. In riding back an awful 
sight was presented to the eye. The trail was marked 
by dead and dying animals. An occasional big bull 
would have a broken back so that he could only get up 
on his fore legs, and nothing could look more furious 
than his shaking head, with coal-black eyes glaring in a 
death stare from his shaggy front. We received our 
pay for the animals dead on the plains, and wagons fol- 
lowed us up, quartered the animals and shipped the sad- 
dle and tallow to Eastern markets. About 1871 the hide 
hunting began. Prior to this time little or no attention 
was paid to the skins, but when the demand for them 
created a high price the meat was allowed to rot upon 
the plains, and this magnificent race was extinguished 
simply that extravagant tastes might be satisfied. With 
the improvements in firearms an entirely different mode 
of hunting was adopted. The Springfield army gun was 
superseded by a Sharp 50-calibre and loaded with r1o 
grains of powder. The hunter used his horse only in 
finding a herd. This done, we would go to the leeward 
side so that the scent of the powder and report would 
not reach the animals, and find a suitable shelter about 
1,000 yards distant from them. I have killed them at a 
distance of a mile. Hunting in this way we had to be 
very particular, and watch the herd closely. Like a 
herd of cattle, the bison are always on the go and are 
apt to walk out of rifle range in a short time. In mov- 
ing, however, they always have a leader and the trick 
was to kill any one that started to lead the others off. 
By thus killing the leaders, we could often shoot for an 
hour from behind one clump of grass, and when they 
had moved out of range, the skinners would come up, 
cut the hide in the ordinary way for skinning, tie the 
animal’s head to a stake, hitch a team of horses to the 
hide, and jerk it off. No one will ever know what im- 
mense numbers of bison were killed by these hide hun- 
ters, but to my certain knowledge 3,000,000 hides were 
shipped from the banks of the Frenchman River in one 
winter. At the close of that winter a man could go 
along the banks of the Frenchman for fifty miles by 
simply jumping from the carcass of one bison to another. 
Now a few old circus animals represent the great herds. 
The Smallest Circus in the World—New York World 
The flea circus here described was exhibited some time 
ago and was composed of about 200 of the most intelligent 
and distinguished fleas that could be collected. One of 
the first lessons taught the flea is to control its jumping 
powers, for if its great leaps should be taken in the mid- 
dle of a performance, there would be a sudden end to 
the circus. To insure against such a misfortune, the 
student flea is first placed in a glass vial and encouraged 
to jump as much as possible. Every leap here made 
brings the polished head of the flea against the glass, 
hurling the insect back and throwing it this way and 
that until after a long and sorry experience and perhaps 
many headaches, it makes up its mind never to unfold 
its legs suddenly again. When it has proved this by re- 
fusing to jump in the open air the first important lesson 
is complete and it joins the troupe and is daily harnessed 
and trained until, finally, it is pronounced ready to go 
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on the stage or in the ring. The famous flea circus was 
placed on an ordinary table resembling in size and shape 
the common dinner plate. A rim several inches high en- 
circled the outer edge, and around the edge stood a num- 
ber of small wooden boxes—the houses of the performers 
and the stables for their carriages. The audience, con- 
sisting of one human being, would take in his hand a 
large magnifying glass and the performance would begin. 
At the word of command from a director a tiny trap- 
door in one of the houses sprang open and a number of 
fleas filed out. They passed around the circle in a dig- 
nified manner, appearing through the glass about as large 
as wasps or bees. Each flea had a gold cord around its 
waist, and this was the grand entry always seen at the 
circus. Five fleas, each adorned with different colors, 
stepped from another house, and, after tumbling about 
here and there, started on a rush around the circle. 
When half the course had been covered they commenced 
to move in regular order and strove fairly for the goal. 
In another moment a large flea would have won the race 
had not two laggards, almost at the last instant, taken a 
desperate leap and landed far beyond the winning post. 
Forthwith they were taken up in pincers and placed in 
solitary confinement in the glass vial, where it is supposed 
they had learned not to jump. A dance was next an- 
nounced and at the signal of the manager there came 
tumbling out from the third house probably the most 
ludicrous band of performers ever seen. Each dancer 
was in full regalia, its dress of tissue being ornamented 
with purple, gold and red. The glass was placed in posi- 
tion, the spectator looked through it and the performance 
began—a mixture of Highland fling, the sailor’s horn- 
pipe and a regular breakdown. The little creatures 
bobbed up and down, now on one claw, now on all six, 
hopping, bowing and scraping, moving forward and back 
and bumping up to one another until they seemed utterly 
exhausted. Next came a hurdle race. Hurdles of thin 
silver wire were arranged, over which two fleas were sup- 
posed to leap. One, however, was very lazy or very 
cunning, as he won the race by crawling under the last 
wire. A moment later out came a number of fleas all 
harnessed with gold wire and trappings and the several 
vehicles were taken from the stables. There was a tally- 
ho coach smaller than the smallest flea, an Esquimau sled 
about a quarter of an inch long, a trotting sulky, evi- 
dently made from hair or bristles, and other gorgeous 
equipages. The tally-ho team of four frantic fleas was 
harnessed to the coach and four phlegmatic fleas were 
placed on the top, while two more took their places on 
the inside. The other vehicles were each furnished with 
a steed and rider and drawn up side by side. At the 
word of command they started off pellmell, and such a 
race was never seen before. The horses all ran away 
and the riders were thrown in every direction and would 
have surely come off with broken heads if they had been 
anything else but fleas. The tally-ho won the race, mak- 
ing the circuit on its side without any passengers on 
board. The last act was the best. The manager ar- 
ranged the stage by placing two fine pins about four 
inches apart, connecting them with a slender silver wire 
and announcing the world-renowned rope-walker. The 
signor was then brought out in a small cut-glass bottle. 
His only raiment was a little jacket of tissue paper. 
When fished out and placed upon a pinhead he boldly 
started out upon the wire, over which his little clawed 
toes seemed to fit. In the middle he balanced up and 
down and stood upon one leg, and then moved on, cross- 
ing in safety, thus ending the circus, for this occasion. 
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BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





A Problem in Threes—E. S. Bumstead—St. Nicholas 


If three little houses stood in a row, 
With never a fence to divide, 

And if each little house had three little maids 
At play in the garden wide, 

And if each little maid had three little cats 
(Three times three times three), 

And if each little cat had three little kits, 
How many kits would there be ? 


And if each little maid had three little friends 
With whom she loved to play, 

And if each little friend had three little dolls 
In dresses and ribbons gay, 

And if friends and dolls and cats and kits 
Were all invited to tea, 

And if none of them all should send regrets, 
How many guests would there be ? 


Fairy Food—Clinton Scollard— Wide Awake 

Said my blue-eyed cousin John 

“ What do fairies live upon ?” 
And he looked in eager-wise 
At me with his bright young eyes. 

“ Every morning time,” I said, 

“ They bake tiny loaves of bread ; 
Cricket-steaks they often eat ; 
And their drink is honey sweet 


From the honeysuckle bell, 

Or the crimson clover cell ; 

They have berry pie and tart 
Flavored with a rose’s heart; 

And a very favorite thing 

Is a slice of beetles’ wing.” 

“Pooh!” cried John, “no wonder that 

Fairies are not big or fat!” 


Tit Dreantown—Eben E. Rexford—The lidependent 
I’d know when bedtime came, dears, if all the clocks stood still, 
And the sun should keep on shining above the green old hill ; 
For it’s then the little children no longer care for play, 
But want to go to Dreamtown, a thousand miles away. 


How do they go to Dreamtown? They shut their eyes, and lo, 
Across the moonlit valleys and o’er the hills they go; 

And quite before they know it, so the wise people say, 

They're in the Dreamtown country, a thousand miles away. 


What do they do in Dreamtown? oh, everything that’s nice. 
There sweet things are so plenty they never have a price, 
You've but to take and eat them, and those who go there say 
There is no place like Dreamtown, a thousand miles away. 


They tell of Mince Pie Island, and Roasted Turkey Hill, 

Where they go when they get hungry, as folks in Dreamtown will ; 
And you've just to take your choice, dears, at least so I’ve heard say, 
Of all good things in Dreamtown, a thousand miles away. 


There’s a grove where fire-crackers grow in bunches on the trees, 
And a mill that grinds out marbles, and such like things as these, 
And everybody helps himself to all he wants, they say ; 

For that’s the rule in Dreamtown, a thousand miles away. 


There’s nothing that you wish for when you are wide awake 
That isn’t found in Dreamtown. They tell me that they take 
The biggest kind of sugar-plums, and dolls are picked each day 
From every bush in Dreamtown, a thousand miles away. 


Good-night, my drowsy darlings. The sleepy eyelids close, 
And straight to this strange country each little traveler goes. 
When morning-glory trumpets are blown at break of day 
You'll all come back from Dreamtown, a thousand miles away. 


Good-Night Song—Katharine Pyle—Harper's Young People How tall she grows! What subtle grace 


Sleep, little dolly, for play-time is over ; 
Jack in the box has been fastened up tight ; 
Bees are asleep that we watched in the clover, 
Noah has shut up his ark for the night. 


Sleep, little dolly, the sand-man is coming 
Nursie has turned down the bed-covers white ; 
Outside the windows the night-moths are humming, 
Sleep, little dolly, till morning is bright. 


My Little Daughter—/J. B. S—Chambers's Journal 


My little daughter grows apace ; 
Her dolls are now quite out of date ; 
It seems that I must take their place. 
We have become such friends of late, 
We might be ministers of state, 
Discussing projects of great peril, 
Such strange new questionings dilate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


Doth every movement animate ; 
With garments gathered for the race 

She stands, a goddess slim and straight. 

Young Artemis, when she was eight 
Among the myrtle bloom and laurel— 

I doubt if she could more than mate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


The baby passes from her face, 
Leaving the lines more delicate, 
Till in her features I can trace 
Her mother’s smile, serene, sedate. 
"Tis something at the hands of fate, 
To watch the onward years unfurl 
Each line which goes to consecrate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


Lord! hear me, as in prayer I wait. 
Thou givest all; guard Thou my pearl ; 
And, when Thou countest at the Gate 
Thy jewels, count my little girl. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS—-WIT AND WISDOM OF CHILDREN 





Chicago Mail: 

“You children turn up your noses at everything on 
the table. When I was a boy I was glad to get enough 
dry bread.” “TI say, pa, you are having a better time of 
it, now you are living with us!” replied Tommy. 





San Francisco Chronicle: 

She had done something naughty and her mother had 
sent her off to bed a little earlier than usual, and told 
her she would punish her for it in the morning. The 
child knelt down to say her prayers and she put in this 
interpolation: “Please God, won’t you take mamma 
up to heaven, not for altogether, but just for to-morrow?” 





From Puck: 

First little girl: “Do you live in a flat? I thought 
they didn’t take children in flats. How did you get in?” 
Second little girl: “I was borned in.” 


Philadelphia Item: 

The little boy was on his knees in his little night-dress 
saying his prayers, and his little sister couldn’t resist the 
temptation to tickle the soles of his little feet. He stood 
it as long as he could, and then hesaid: “ Please, God, 
excuse me while I knock the stuffing out of Nellie.” 








Teacher—Who was the first man? Pupil—Adam. 
“Who was the second man?” “Adam.” “ Howdo you 
make that out?” “ Because he got married, and pa says 
that always makes another man of a fellow.” 





Cincinnati Enquirer: 

A Third street banker is the possessor of two very 
bright boys, aged seven and five years. Some months 
ago a young lady was added to the family, very much to 
the disgust of her brothers who saw their influence grad- 
ually slipping through their fingers. One day last week 
the little sister had a violent fit of crying. The eldest 
brother said: “Say, don’t she cry awfully!” “Yes, but 
you can’t blame her.” “Why, what ails her?” With 
great disgust: “ She’s crying because she is a girl.” 





Harper’s Bazar: 

“Ma,” said Bobby, “is it wrong for little boys to tie 
tin kettles to dogs’ tails?” “ Decidedly wrong, Bobby; 
I hope you'll never do such a thing as that.” “No, in- 
deed, ma,” replied Bobby; “all I do is to hold the dog.” 


The Albany Argus: 

A thoughtful child living near Albany was recently 
given permission to hold a party for some of her friends 
and enjoyed the occasion with extraordinary zest. At 
its close she went to the place where she kept her little 
savings bank, and taking it to her mother with a beam- 
ing face, said: “ Mamma, I have had such a very, very 
delighful time and enjoyed my party so much, that I 
want you to take twenty-five cents out of my bank and 
give it to the missionary fund.” 








The Sunday Mercury: 

Teacher—It seems that you are never able to answer 
any of my questions. How is this, my little boy? Lit- 
tle Johnnie—If I knew, dad wouldn’t go to the trouble 
of sending me here, ma’am. 





The Evangelist: 


The sensation of homesickness has been variously de- 
scribed, but never more graphically than by a little girl 
who, miles away from home and mamma, sat heavy-eyed 
and silent at a hotel table. “Aren’t you hungry, dear?” 


asked her aunt, with whom she was travelling. “ No ’m.” 
“Does your head ache?” “No ’m.” “What is the 
matter?” The child’s lip quivered and she said, in a 
tone to grieve the heart, “I’m so seasick for home.” 





Boston Globe: 

“Can you give me an example of a toothless animal 
of the mammalian group?” asked a teacher of a small 
boy in the class in zoology. “ Yes, sir,” said the boy, 
promptly. “Indeed! What is it?” “My grandma!” 





Washington Star: 

“What did Noah live on when the flood had subsided 
and his provisions in the ark were exhausted?” asked 
a Washington Sunday-school teacher of her class. “I 
know,” squeaked a little girl after the others had given 
up. “Well, what?” inquired the teacher. “ Dry land.” 





Travelers Record: 
Teacher—“ Who is that whistling in school?” New 
Boy—“ Me. Didn’t you know I could whistle?” 





Texas Siftings: 

A clergyman, having called up aclass of girls and 
boys, began on one of the former in these words—“ My 
dear child, tell me who made your body.” She had no 
idea of the question applying to anything beyond her 
dress, and dropping a quick courtesy, replied: “ Please, 
sir, mother made the body, but I made the skirt.” 


Philadelphia Press: 

A little boy of three was playing with his grandmother’s 
work basket when his mother entered the room and said: 
“Charley, don’t you know that your grandmother has 
forbidden you meddling with her basket ?” “ Yes,” said 
Charley, “ but grandmother is not here.” “No, but God 
is.” The child was in deep thought for a few minutes, 
and then said: “I'll take my chances with God saying 
anything as long as grandmother isn’t here.” 


Madrid El Liberal: 

A little boy of six, when saying his prayers at night, 
entreated a blessing on his aunt, who was lying danger- 
ously ill, and gravely concluded with: “ My aunt lives in 
the Calle de Alcala, No. 33, second floor to the left.” 
Buffalo Courier: a 

A mother on Delaware avenue was giving her child, 
a boy of seven years, some Bible instruction. She was 
telling him the story of Adam’s fall. Having narrated 
the tale of the apple and what mischief it did, the mother 
asked: ‘“ Now don’t you think Adam did very wrong to 
eat the apple?” The little fellow thought a moment 
and then answered: “ Mamma, would it have been polite 
to refuse the apple when the lady offered it to him ?” 











Boston Transcript: 

A friend of the Listener had a little colored servant 
boy whom he had brought from the Bahama Islands, 
and who had been reared, so far as he had been reared 
at all, in the simplicity of Primitive Methodism. The 
small colored boy wanted a jackknife very much, and 
was overheard one night praying for one very earnestly. 
His master went to town next day, and on his return in 
the evening there was a jackknife laid on the boy’s win- 
dow. The boy discovered the knife promptly enough in 
the morning, examined it eagerly and exclaimed softly 
with an air of condemnation of his own stupidity, “ Why 
didn’t I pray the Lord for a two-bladed one?” 
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THE WORLD OVER-A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 





Stam’s Great River—Frank G. Carpenter—N. Y. World 

Siam is one of the out-of-the-way countries of the 
world. None of the great steamship lines of the Pacific 
or of the Indian Ocean stop at it. Few globe-trotters 
visit it and it is about fifteen hundred miles out of the 
regular line of travel around the world. The great 
Siamese peninsula juts down from the east coast of 
China. It contains half a dozen different countries, the 
chief of which are Burmah, Siam and the French States 
of China. Siam itself is at the lower end of the penin- 
sula and it bounds the greater part of the mighty body 
of water known as the Gulf of Siam. It is 1,300 miles 
long, and at its widest part it is 450 miles wide. It is 
almost as flat as your hand, though it has here and there 
a few mountain chains. It has many big rivers, and the 
country is as much cut up with canals as is Holland. 
During the rainy season it becomes a mighty lake, and 
the people move here and there from one city to another 
in boats. The greatest river is the Menam, which the 
Siamese know by the same name as the Indians knew 
the Mississippi. It is the Father of Waters, and it forms 
the great highway of the Kingdom. This river flows 
into the Gulf of Siam at its head, and it is about forty 
miles from its mouth that I sit here on its banks and 
write this letter in this floating city of Bangkok. Imagine 
a city as large as Chicago, of which ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the people live on the water. There are 
fifteen miles of floating houses on the two sides of this 
river, and these, with the King’s palaces and a few for- 
eign buildings on the land, make up the capital of the 
Siamese people. There are six millions and more of 
these Siamese, and their country covers a territory of 
about twice the size of Colorado, four times the size of 
New York, and it is about five times as big as Ohio. It 
is a tropical country, and the click of my typewriter falls 
upon my ears mixed with the songs of the thousands of 
birds which sing in the branches of the trees outside of 
the Oriental hotel. The doors and the windows are all 
open, and the lightest of white duck linen is oppressive 
as clothing. It is February, but I long to go as naked 
as the Siamese themselves, and it makes me perspire to 
think of American overcoats and of the clothing which 
you people wear as I write. It is too hot to go out in 
the middle of the day, and we have all the surroundings 
of the tropics. The cocoanut and the palm tree line the 
banks of this Menam River and the boats flit in and out 
of jungles which remind one of the swamps of Florida, 
save that you may see the monkeys upon the trees, and 
the plumage of the birds is more splendid. I wish I 
could give you a picture of our ride up the Menam to 
Bangkok. The sides of the river are lined with these 
small floating houses. They are anchored to piles and 
they lie half hidden by the great palm trees on the 
banks. Here and there a canal juts off into the jungle, 
and the houses on it make this a floating street. These 
houses are made of bamboo, with their sides and their 
roofs thatched with palm leaves. They are sometimes 
on piles high above the water, but more often they rest 
on its surface. They are tied to poles driven into the 
bed of the river, and they rise and fall with the tide. 
Their average height is not more than ten feet, and each 
looks like two large dog kennels fastened together and 
covered with palm leaves. Here and there is an open- 
ing in the palm trees and you get a glimpse of the 


country; it is as flat as the waters of the river, and were 
it is ploughed it looks as black as your hat. The only 
beasts upon it are ugly water buffaloes. There are no 
fences, no barns, and only these thatched houses on piles. 
The river is winding. It is perhaps a quarter of a mile 
wide and every turn brings new surprises. As we near 
Bangkok the waters are alive with craft of all kinds. 
Little, naked, brown, shock-headed youngsters paddle 
long canoes not over two feet wide and so sharp that the 
least balance would unseat the rower. There are half 
naked women with great hats of straw, which look like 
inverted work-baskets, sitting bare-legged and _ bare- 
breasted in boats which they paddle along, and boats of 
all sizes are worked by all ages and sexes from babies 
of six to wrinkled old men and short, gray-haired women 
of sixty. As you enter Bangkok the crowd increases. 
Instead of one line of floating houses along the banks 
there are three and sometimes four. ‘The whole river is 
alive and you see a maze of new objects at every turn. 
Martintque—Beverly Crump—Syndicate Correspondence 
Martinique, West Indies, is a garden of romantic 
beauty extending from the edge of the pretty harbor to 
the foothills of the mountains, and looks like a fragment 
of France gone astray. It lies in what may be likened 
to the parquet of the theatre. The line of gas lamps, 
whose roots are washed by the white surf of the sea, 
represent the footlights; the harbor the stage; the semi- 
circle of mountains the galleries, and the foothills the 
orchestra or dress circle in which the richer families sit. 
Every building is of venerable stone, antique in struc- 
ture, large and roomy, and windowed by deep jealousies. 
The heavy tile roofs overhang the sills, like the eyebrows 
of the man, and are covered with silvery mosses and 
trailing vines. The streets are nearly all paved with 
Belgian blocks, and sparkling water rushes down the 
middle of each in the gutter toward which the pavement 
slopes. These streams are a great blessing. They keep 
the city cool, and the streets clean, for there is no other 
system of sewerage. The naked children play in the 
gutters all day. The women sit by their side and sew as 
if they were brooks in the country. The heavy laden 
cargador lets the water roll over his tired feet, and scoop- 
ing it up in his hands bathes his head, neck and arms. 
The horses stand in them and cool their hoofs. The 
dogs and pigs lie in them at noonday, and to man and 
beast alike they are a source of refreshment and enjoy- 
ment. The water is brought down from the mountain 
springs in great aqueducts, which were built in the time 
of slavery, more than 100 years ago. Everybody lives 
out of doors. The harbor is skirted by a wide boule- 
vard, shaded by palm trees, and furnished with iron seats, 
where the populace gather in the evening and chatter 
like magpies. During the day the women sit in the gar- 
dens and at night sleep in hammocks under the veran- 
dahs, except in the rainy season, when they keep their 
houses. There is no glass in the windows, and not a 
chimney in the place. All the cooking is done in char- 
coal stoves, or upon shelves of stone like a blacksmith’s 
forge. On the beach the black roustabouts, during the 
morning and evening hours, are loading and unloading 
lighters, having to wade into the water up to their shoul- 
ders sometimes, for there are no docks, and all the mer- 
chandise is carried on their backs or shoulders. But 
this immersion does not injure their clothing, for their 
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only garments are two handkerchiefs, one bound about 
the head, like a turban, and the other about the loins, 
like a breech-clout. Their backs are hardened to the 
sun, and great streams of perspiration roll down between 
the muscles like water courses down the mountain sides. 
They joke and sing and chatter, and from the noise one 
would judge they were engaged in some boisterous game, 
instead of carrying heavy bales and boxes from the 
lighters to the shore. Old negro aunties with gay tur- 
bans and white chemises, their only garment, sit about 
under the shade of the palm trees selling fruit and cake 
and drinks, while groups of little pickaninnies, naked as 
they were born, play around them in the dust and sand. 
The coasting boats which go from island to island, laden 
with garden products and merchandise, are rowed by six 
naked negroes, with a hooped roof of canvas over the 
stern to shelter passengers. About a mile from the har- 
bor is a public garden, laid out in royal magnificence 
among the rocks on the bank of the river, and is a para- 
dise of luxurious shade and gorgeous flowers. On an 
eminence overlooking the town stands a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, like a protecting guardian, benignant and 
serene. There are some fine churches and one old 
cathedral that is worth a visit. The people are mostly 
Catholics, but there is a large colony of Jews engaged 
in banking and trade. The town of Fort de France, 
which was known as Fort Royal during the time of the 
Empire, is the seat of the Government, where the Lieu- 
tenant Governor lives and commands a garrison of three 
or four hundred colored soldiers. It is about 20 miles 
from St. Pierre, and has 10,000 inhabitants, but the lat- 
ter place is the commercial capital and the fashionable 
residence. The blacks and whites live together as 
brothers and sisters of the common family, often inter- 
marrying as if miscegenation was not regarded as unholy 
in other parts of the world. Many of the colored fami- 
lies are wealthy and aristocratic, and send their children 
abroad to be educated. In the Latin quarter of Paris 
one frequently sees well-dressed and intelligent-looking 
colored men who speak no other language than French. 
Most of them come from Martinique and the other 
French colonies of the West Indies. The upper class 
wear the latest French fashions and live with considera- 
ble comfort, but the negro women of the common class, 
as elsewhere in the tropics, are clad in a single garment 
of cotton, without any particular design of concealing 
or exposing their anatomy. They load themselves with 
a large amount of jewelry of peculiar designs, and on 
Sunday and feast days get themselves up in a most elab- 
orate and outlandish manner, men and women both rival- 
ling the plumage of the birds in the myriad colors they 
assume. One who has been naked all the week will come 
out on Sunday decorated in silk and satins, all the more in- 
congruous by the exposure of bare, black, naked ankles 
and feet as large as hams. The creole women, the result 
of the mixture of races, are very beautiful and have a 
natural grace that awakens the admiration of men. There 
are no poor, no almshouses, no asylums for the indigent. 
Everybody has enough to eat and wear, for nature is 
profligate, and the climate and customs of the country 
make clothing unnecessary. The women of Martinique 
carry their babies in a peculiar manner by placing them 
astride on the left hip and strapping them there by broad 
slings of cloth. In this position the child rides as com- 
fortable as in a saddle, while the left arm of the mother 
is entirely relieved of its weight. The youngster so 
Strapped, with one leg before its mother and one behind 
her, has plenty of freedom and a chance to grow. Mar- 
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tinique has a population of 154,000, of which 12,000 are 
white, 30,000 of mixed blood, and the remainder negroes. 
The island is covered with fields of sugar cane, mostly 
cultivated by the women, while the men do the heavier 
labor in the sugar mills and in the harbor. There are 
no carriages or carts, but the women and donkeys are 
the common carriers. One often sees a man riding a 
diminutive donkey with loaded panniers on each side, 
followed by his wife and daughters in procession, with 
heavy loads upon their heads. Martinique was the birth- 
place of the Empress Josephine, whose family still live 
near Fort de France, and their old home, a little one- 
story house, is still to be seen. In the centre of that 
little city a magnificent statue of white marble was erected 
to her memory by the late Emperor Napoleon III. 
Josephine was the daughter of Joseph Gaspard Tacher 
de la Pageric, a lieutenant of artillery, and at sixteen 
married Elex de Beauharnais. He was only nineteen, 
and after a few years of married life in France the young 
couple were separated, and Josephine returned to her 
parents at Martinique. In 1794 Beauharnais died on 
the guillotine, and two years afterward, Josephine was 
married to Napoleon. The Empress was divorced, and 
died in 1809. The people of Martinique revered her 
like a saint, and the older citizens tell many interesting 
anecdotes of her early life on the island. One story is 
that when she was a young girl, running half naked 
among the negro children on the island, an old sibyl 
prophesied that she would some time be a queen. 

A New Congo Waterway—The New York Sunday Sun 

The report of Mr. Alexander Delcommune upon his 
exploration in January last of the Lomami tributary of 
the Congo has been received at Brussels. His discov- 
eries have hardly been surpassed in importance and in- 
terest since Stanley’s first voyage down the Congo. It 
is proven at last that, though the cataracts in the Congo 
interrupt navigation at Stanley Falls, steamers from Leo- 
poldville can enter the Lomami about 125 miles below 
the Falls and follow a magnificent waterway for many 
hundreds of miles south, keeping all the while within 
sixty to seventy miles of the Congo itself. It is a new 
highway opened to the centre of the Continent. Del- 
commune on the Roi des Belges, the largest steamer yet 
placed on the Upper Congo, ascended the Lomami for 
seventeen days. With an average width of 800 feet and 
a depth of twelve to eighteen feet, the river cuts its way 
through the great virgin forest that covers this part of 
the Congo basin. For about half the distane the ex- 
plorer found the population exceedingly dense. The 
villages were very numerous, and behind them were large 
banana plantations. Then for a number of days he 
steamed through a region he calls superb, where there 
were hundreds of abandoned huts and many signs of 
former cultivation, but not a single inhabitant could be 
found. Arab slave stealers from Nyangwe had completely 
depopulated the country. After ascending for 585 miles, 
the serious illness of his white comrade, Mr. Haneuse, 
compelled him to turn back. He was almost directly 
west of Nyangwe, the famous Arab settlement on the 
Congo, and only three days’ march from it. Before him 
still stretched the Lomami, almost as deep and broad as 
ever. He had travelled from Leopoldville, 1,450 miles, 
to within sixty miles of Nyangwe without meeting a sin- 
gle impediment to navigation. In other words, he had 
journeyed from Stanley Pool toward Central Africa, a 
distance greater than from New York City to Omaha, 
and an unimpeded course still lay before him; and the 
great significance of the discovery lies not only in the 
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fact that a quick and easy route to Lake Tanganyika 
has been found, but also in the fact that the identity of 
this river with the Lomami crossed much further south 
by Cameron and Wissmann is established beyond a 
doubt. Wissmann crossed the river ninety-five miles 
above Delcommune’s highest point, and reported that it 
was there over 300 feet wide, ten feet deep, and per- 
fectly navigable. A hundred miles further south Cameron 
found the river still a navigable stream. It is believed, 
therefore, that the gently fowing Lomami, now proven 
to be the third largest tributary of the Congo, is a navig- 
able waterway for about 700 or 800 miles, and that when 
the railroad is built around the Lower Congo cataracts, 
there will be direct steam communication between the 
sea and the very threshold of famous Katanga, the land 
of gold and copper, which, from all reports, appears to 
be the richest and most salubrious district in the lake 
regions. It was in this lofty region that Reichard found 
the temperature on one occasion only five degrees above 
the freezing point, and the natives told him that water 
often congealed there. This country is famous as far 
away as Tabora and Victoria Nyanza for its copper, which 
is mined by the natives and sent hundreds of miles to 
scores of markets. Both Cameron and Reichard say 
that gold exists there in considerable quantities, and 
Ivens, the Portuguese traveller, says it is the most prom- 
ising region of inner Africa, and merits serious attention, 
because, in his opinion, white men can live there and 
keep their health. A water route to Katanga was not 
dreamed of until Delcommune discovered the unex- 
pected commercial importance of the Lomami River. 
The Mystery of the Antarctic World—Good Words 
The ice-bound character of the antarctic seas is due 
to the absence of any brisk surface currents. In the 
arctic regions the Gulf Stream makes its genial influence 
felt far and wide, breaking up the ice and producing a 
constant circulation. It is true we have very scanty 
and imperfect data of the oceanic circulation in the ant- 
arctic seas. Speaking in very general terms, and apart 
from theories, one thing is certain: There is a steady 
northerly and easterly drift-current proceeding from the 
pole in the direction of New Zealand and Cape Horn, 
which is estimated to flow at the rate of from 20 to 35 
miles a day; on striking the coast of South America this 
current bifurcates, the stronger arm proceeding north 
and washing the shores of Chili and Peru (reducing the 
temperatures of these countries), the weaker continuing 
east and north past Cape Horn. The course taken by 
an iceberg is ultimately east by north, and its rate of 
travel is about 16 miles a day, except in the locality of 
Cape Horn, where icebergs take a more northerly course 
up to latitude 40° south, when they resume their easterly 
direction and reduce their rate of travel. The bergs, on 
being detached from the place of their formation, are 
floated away at a rate not exceeding three-quarters of a 
mile an hour. Carried first to the westward and subse- 
quently to the north and east, they are met with, the first 
season after their separation, about 70 miles north of 
the barrier. This fact seems to prove the existence of 
what is known as the antarctic drift current, which flows 
toward the north. Closely approximating with the outer 
edge of the ice fields we find the deep-sea deposits to 
consist of very pure diatom ooze; but as the antarctic 
continent is approached the detritus from the continent 
dropped by the icebergs is mixed up with the diatoms 
and combines to form a deposit of blue mud, which, on 
examination, shows all the mineral particles and rock 
fragments usually found in the neighborhood of land. 
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They resemble in many respects, as Mr. Murray has 
pointed out, the deposits found in similar depths off the 
Atlantic coast of British North America. Thus, taken 
in connection with the depths, the deep-sea deposits 
would enable the position and extent of the antarctic 
continent to be mapped out with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. The permanently low atmospheric pressure 
(29.000 inches) in the antarctic regions is a remarkable 
phenomenon in the meteorology of the globe; it seems 
to obtain between the parallels of 40° and 70° south, 
even in the Summer months, giving rise to the most vio- 
lent storms from the west and northwest. The winds 
blow in cyclonically toward the south pole. From the 
southern edge of the zone in which the southeast trades 
exist, as far as the antarctic circles, westerly winds blow 
with more or less force and constancy at all seasons of 
the year. Our data as regards the winds within the ant- 
arctic circle are extremely scanty, but it is probable that 
in the Summer months (January, February, and March, 
the only season in which this region has been visited) 
the winds blow east or west without any great constancy 
or regularity. Extremes of weather are experienced in 
rapid succession, and there is almost constant precipita- 
tion. The beautiful displays of the aurora australis have 
been noted by all antarctic voyagers. The exhibitions 
have been observed chiefly about or within the latitude 
of 68° south. They differ from the same phenomenon 
in the arctic regions, in the length of the vertical beams 
being greater, their appearances and disappearances be- 
ing more frequent and sudden—resembling flashes of 
light—and from their being often quite colorless. Lieut. 
Wilkes, who witnessed one very beautiful display, thus 
describes it: “It exceeded anything of the kind I had 
heretofore witnessed; its activity was inconceivable, 
darting from the zenith to the horizon in all directions 
in the most brilliant coruscations; rays, proceeding as if 
from a point in the zenith, flashed in brilliant pencilings 
of light, like sparks of electric fluid in vacuo, and re- 
appeared again to vanish, forming themselves into one 
body, like an umbrella or fan, shut up; again emerging 
to flit across the sky with the rapidity of light, they 
showed all the prismatic colors at once, or in quick suc- 
cession. So remarkable were the phenomena that even 
our sailors were constantly exclaiming in admiration of 
their brilliancy. The best position in which to view it was 
by lying flat upon the deck and looking up. The vege- 
table kingdom, under such unfavorable physical condi- 
tions, has no representatives in antarctic lands. There 
are enormous quantities of diatoms, microscopic plants 
belonging to many genera and species, which afford the 
chief food supply for the marine animals. The diatoms 
are found in the surface waters, and their dead frustules 
collect on the sea bottom about the latitude of 60° south, 
and outside the blue muds surrounding the antarctic 
regions, a pure white diatomaceous ooze. The oceanic 
light blue color of the sea is, near the pack edge, fre- 
quently found to be stained by a dirty brownish tint from 
the organisms abounding there. The marine animals 
prey one upon the other, according to their position in 
the scale of creation, all being eventually nourished by 
the minute infusorial organisms filling the ocean in such 
inconceivable numbers. On the ice and in the water 
are innumerable seals. Three species were observed 
by Ross, and they varied in size. The largest, which 
were much less numerous than the smaller species, 
were armed with formidable tusks, by which, and from 
the shape of their head, they resembled the polar bear. 
Then there are sea lions and sea elephants, which have 
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been seen in great numbers south of the Horn. The 
sea lions of the female sex fiercely protect their young, 
the males endeavoring to intimidate intruders by their 
roars of lusty defiance. The gashes seen on them bear 
evidence of savage encounters among themselves. Of 
the marine produce, however, the most important to our 
fisheries is the whale. Whales have been seen by all 
antarctic voyagers, though their numbers have more re- 
cently been greatly diminished by the activity of the 
whaling vessels. They are almost exclusively of the fin- 
backed species and chiefly haunt the pack edge. Some 
of those seen by Ross, especially to the south of the 
Falklands, were of enormous size, and sometimes so tame 
that they did not even get out of the way of the ship’s 
keel. Grampuses are also to be met with. Penguins 
abound on sea and land, their cry frequently being heard 
above the storm at places as remote as 100 miles from 
any known shore, they are very large birds, varying in 
weight from 60 to 75 pounds and they feed chiefly off 
the crustaceous animals. On being opened, from two 
to ten pounds of pebbles have frequently been dislodged 
from the stomach. White petrels, which frequent the 
pack and thus give warning on the approach of any large 
body of ice, stormy petrels and blue petrels are found 
in great numbers; and sooty albatrosses, Cape pigeons, 
skua gulls, and other oceanic birds are also met with in 
considerable numbers. In fact, sea and air are full of 
life. The ice conditions naturally present the most in- 
teresting and characteristic features of the antarctic re- 
gions. The voyager, on leaving the temperate zone to 
penetrate into the frozen waters of the far south, would 
require to have a very considerable knowledge of navi- 
gation among ice as his chief equipment, and in order 
to make any length of stay there he would need a vessel 
of more than ordinary strength, capable of withstanding 
an occasional nip from the battering rams of the danger- 
ous floes. What is the life history of those floating ice 
islands and icebergs ? They are all shed from the parent 
icecap that surrounds the pole. Extremes of frost and 
the gradual projection of the icecap into the sea are the 
causes of their disruption. Here, for centuries perhaps, 
the great icecap grows and moves like a living thing. 
Each season a fresh layer of snow is added to its thick- 
ness, which the rays of the sun convert into ice more or 
less solid. Slowly the huge cumbrous mass moves over 
the lower-lying lands and through the valleys toward the 
sea, grinding under its enormous weight rocks and boul- 
ders, which, from the cohesive nature of ice, it sometimes 
gathers up and conveys along with it; and this débris is 
eventually deposited on the sea bottom. The coloring 
of the bergs is magnificent. The general mass closely 
resembles loaf sugar; the caves and crevices are of the 
deepest and purest azure blue; at night they emit a 
luminous glow, and there are reasons to believe that 


many are to some extent phosphorescent. Like the , 


bergs of the arctic seas they are bounded by perpendicu- 
lar cliffs on all sides. Some of them are more than two 
miles and some as many as four miles in circumference, 
while bergs four miles in diameter have also been seen. 
They have a uniform height of about 175 feet, 90 per 
cent of their volume, or about 158 feet, being submerged. 
Reclaiming the Holy Land—E. W. Adler—Jewish Chronicle 

Rishon Le Zion lies on a slight eminence in the midst 
of a sandy plain, across which an unmistakable sea-breeze 
blows. The total area is about six million square metres, 
rather more than two square miles. The soil is dread- 
fully sandy and can support no cereals, though experts 
Say it is thoroughly well adapted for the cultivation of 
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the vine. This, at any rate, is the somewhat dearly 
bought experience of the colonists, who have in conse- 
quence latterly devoted their exclusive attention to the 
grape. The effect, from the esthetic point of view, is 
anything but picturesque; the ground seems covered 
with low brambly vines, looking for all the world like the 
furze on some barren English heath. Of course I saw 
it under comparatively unfavorable auspices; the vintage 
was over, and every grape had been religiously plucked 
from its parent bush. The viticulture is that of North- 
ern Europe, and I must confess to disappointment at 
not being able to see each colonist sitting, or rather 
working, under his vine, instead of stooping over it as he 
pruned. A vineyard looks infinitely more beautiful if it 
is trained along stately poplars or festooned from some 
other giants of the forest. But the collection of a mil- 
lion low shrubs, which represent the grape treasures of 
Rishon, is more practical and remunerative, and cer- 
tainly it teaches a lesson of independence. I am told 
that its black grapes, in flavor and in size, compare most 
favorably with the choicest fruit of Burgundy, and that 
the prospects of a large export trade in red wine vintages 
to France are highly promising. Anyhow, no expense is 
being spared by the philanthropist who is developing 
Rishon. On the erection of a cuvemére and cooling- 
chamber alone an outlay of 100,o00f. had been sanc- 
tioned, and M. Alphonse Bloch, the amiable and wide- 
awake Director of the colony, anticipates great results 
in about two years from now. The colonists take pride 
and delight in their work: each has a half hectare or so 
of his own, and all are idealists and have a confident 
belief in the future. At the time of the ingathering of 
the grapes there is more work to be done than hands to 
do it. M. Bloch has had to hire Arabs to assist in the 
picking, and soldiers to guard against the depredations 
of Arabs and other jackals. There are some three hun- 
dred colonists in all, of whom about a quarter are able- 
bodied men, mostly Roumanians, and they seem able to 
fight and by no means loath to do so, on occasion, and 
to protect their own. The houses are neat and substan- 
tially built of stone; most have two stories, and the prin- 
cipal street, which contains nearly all of the thirty or 
forty houses that constitute the village, is wide, straight, 
and planted with trees, so that it makes quite a little 
boulevard. Every house has a little garden ground in 
front and a yard and outhouse, and often a stable, be- 
hind. The finest building(!) in the place is the official 
residence of M. Bloch. This boasts of two bedrooms 
and as many sitting-rooms, of which one is the general 
office of the colony. There are no cows in the place; 
water is too expensive; and so the breakfast which the 
director was good enough to give me largely consisted 
of condensed milk and preserved butter, to which I pre- 
ferred the honey—as, indeed, the wasps did also. Be- 
hind this Government House was quite an old-fashioned 
English flower garden, which it did one’s heart good to 
see. Wall-flowers in autumn and pansies and irises and 
“lilies dropping sweet-smelling myrrh.” The fleur-de-lis 
was, of course, a “charge” of the royal arms of Judah, 

long before the house of France arrogated to itself the 
lovely emblem. Near the garden is the site of an unfin- 

ished synagogue, which remains as a monument of Turk- 

ish bigotry. Before a building can be erected for public 

worship the sanction of the Pasha must be obtained. 

Reouf will not give this, and neither for love nor money 

is he to be shaken from his determination. The syna- 

gogue therefore remains roofless, and but for the fore- 

sight of the late director, M. Osovesky, who had a large 
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room planned in the basement, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of a school, the colonists would have no place where 
they could meet for prayer. The school itself is in an 
adjoining house on the first floor. Here a busy class of 
chubby little boys was learning the mysteries of the cir- 
culation of the blood. M. Bloch is a great purist, and 
insists that all the proletariat of the colony shall speak 
the most classical Hebrew; so they are taught in that 
language and answer questions readily and pertinently 
in the sacred tongue. Much attention is being devoted 
to the plantation of trees; there are about three thou- 
sand olive trees and a like number of almond trees in 
the colony. Besides these M. Bloch pointed out to me 
some eucalyptus and castor-oil trees, both of which grow 
fast, are shady, and will in time attract clouds and sup- 
ply the defects of irrigation. The castor-oil tree is par- 
ticularly interesting, as it is probably the original of 
Jonah’s gourd, a title, by-the-by, favored by Rabbini- 
cal authors named after the rebellious prophet, and not 
a little appropriate. It may be worth while to give a list 
of the other Palestine colonies, mostly near Jaffa, al- 
though conditions of time and space prevented my pay- 
ing them a visit. They are: The Gate of Hope, 13} 
million square metres, 411 inhabitants. Juditha, 144,- 
000 square metres, 75 inhabitants. Reuben’s Heritage, 
formerly Wady Hinim, 14 million square metres, 38 in- 
habitants. Bethia’s Memorial, formerly Ekron, 34 mil- 
lion square metres, 226 inhabitants. Gddard, 2} million 
square metres, 40 inhabitants. Jacob’s Memorial, for- 
merly Samarin, near Haifa, 644 inhabitants. 
The Highest Waterfall in the World—Chambers’s Journal 
New Zealand can still boast of one natural celebrity, 
which will compensate in a measure for the loss of those 
unique marvels of nature the pink and white terraces, 
which were so suddenly destroyed by the disastrous 
earthquake of 1886. The credit of the discovery of the 
stupendous waterfall, which is still unknown to the world 
at large, but which is now found to be the highest of any 
hitherto brought to light in any other portion of the 
globe, rests with a Mr. Sutherland, a well-known explorer 
of the west-coast sounds, who has taken up his abode 
for many years amid these surroundings of solitary gran- 
deur, far from any inhabited portion of the country, in a 
part of New Zealand still inaccessible except from the 
coast. Here he lives alone with nature in all her pristine 
splendor, receiving news only from an occasional passing 
ship, unless, perchance, another pioneering spirit come 
across him in his wanderings in this picturesque region 
of magnificent solitude. A few months ago a small party 
of gentlemen of scientific tastes started on an expedition, 
not free from danger, with the object of reaching and, if 
possible, measuring and fixing the position of the Suther- 
land waterfall, so called after its discoverer, who up to 
then was the only human being known to have accom- 
plished the feat. 
ford Sound, was reached on the 27th of September, and 
here were landed all the necessary swags (the colonial 
term for a knapsack) and provisions, together with ma- 
terial for a canvas boat for use inland in crossing Lake 
Ada. The following account of their adventure is taken 
from notes by one of the party, Mr. Mackenzie, M.H.R., 
and published in the Otago Daily Times: “In pass- 
ing, we must mention that the grandeur of this spot can 
hardly be realized by those who are not acquainted with 
the New Zealand bays. Lovely as is the peculiar beauty 


of the Swiss Alps, and reminded, as one constantly is 
in this country, of the unspeakable charm of its pictur- 
esque valleys and snow-laden mountains, yet there is an 


The first step on their journey, Mil- | 
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immeasurably awe-inspiring grandeur in this unknown 
region, where the footfall of man is unheard, and the 
only sounds are the songs of strange and beautiful birds, 
and the rippling or roar of waterfalls and courses. From 
Milford Sound our party proceeded to Lake Ada, to which 
stores, swags, boat, etc., had to be carried bodily through 
the bush; no easy undertaking, through its unyielding 
and prickly tangle. However, the lake was reached; 
and next day saw the frail canvas craft put together which 
was to carry the adventurers across it. This trip, says 
Mr. Mackenzie, proved a very dangerous one, the whole 
surface of the lake being a mass of snags. Accounting 
for this, he says that at some early period a heavy ava- 
lanche is supposed to have come down and formed a 
moraine across the mouth of the Arthur River, ‘thus 
transforming a comparatively level flat of high birch 
trees into a lake of from ten to forty feet deep. The 
trees have decayed between the air and the water-line, 
the water preserving the timber, so that now the lake 
simply bristles with sharp-edged tops of huge trees, some 
a foot above water, others six inches, some just tipping 
the surface, and others at all depths. The wind was 
blowing a little fresh, just causing a ripple sufficient to 
prevent our seeing the submerged points. As a conse- 
quence, we were continually getting on to them; but 
fortunately none came through, although the sixteenth 
of an inch of cotton canvas was all that was between us 
and them. The lake is about four and a half miles long 
by a mile to a mile and a half wide. On either hand 
huge mountains rise almost perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, covered with snow and ice, and waterfalls 
come tumbling down on all sides. On the right, Terror 
Peaks and Giants’ Gates (7,000 feet) are the most re- 
markable features. Ducks of every variety skim upon 
the surface of the lake, such as paradise, blue mountain, 
gray and teal. These abound and pay little heed to 
strangers. Several gigantic mountains—among them 
the Castle, the Danger, Mount Hall and Mount Daniel 
—surround us, rising from six to seven thousand feet 
high, and we saw some fine avalanches coming down the 
Barron slopes with a thundering roar. Several rivers 
fall into the head of the lake. We selected the centre 
one, which turned out to be the Poseidon, and, after 
rowing about two miles up, night coming on, we camped. 
I must leave to some able writer,” Mr. Mackenzie says, 
“the work of picturing to the world in suitable language 
the grandeur of what will soon be known as the highest 
waterfall in the world. It consists of three leaps in an 
aimost direct line; but when standing about a quarter 
of a mile away it has the appearance of a straight leap 
with two breaks. The upper leaps are equidistant, and 
the lower one shorter. The water issues from a narrow 
defile in the rock at the top of the precipice; it then 
makes one grand leap of 815 feet into a rocky basin on 
the face of the cliff; issuing forth once more, it makes 
another fine leap of 751 feet; and then goes tumbling 
headlong in one wild dash of 338 feet into the pool right 
at the foot of the precipice. It will thus be seen that 
the total height of the fall is 1,904 feet, thus making it 
the highest waterfall that has yet been discovered in the 
world. Proceeding right on to the pool at the foot— 
hewn out, we are told, by the heavy fall of water from 
the mound of stones and débris projected over in times 
of flood—at the expense, however, of getting drenched 
with the spray, a splendid view of the whole is obtained; 
and when the sun is shining the effect is enhanced by a 
beautiful rainbow of colors of the most brilliant kind 
conceivable and nearly a full circle in shape.” 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—-QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Unidentified 
Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific ; 
Fain would I fathom thy nature specific 
Loftily poised in ether capacious, 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous. 


When torrid Phoebus refuses his presence, 

And ceases to lamp us with fierce incandescence, 
Then you illumine the regions supernal— 
Scintillate, scintillate, semper nocturnal. 


Then the victim of hospiceless peregrination 
Gratefully hails your minute coruscation ; 

He could not determine his journey’s direction 
But for your bright, scintillating protection. 


Alphabetic Stanzas—Chicago “ America” 
Each stanza contains every letter of the alphabet. 
Alone I wandered by the lake, 
And gazing down its shore 
Excited visions of dead joys 
Rose quickly up once more! 


The vista of frail, waxen hopes, 
Killed in their joyous grace! 

The quiet breeze, the whispered love, 
And the sweet remembered face. 


The clinging kiss, and the vows fast fixed— 
The quick unfrozen flow 
Of spirits joined in a mystic bond 
By the lake, ah! long ago. 
So long ago! when I see thee next, 
Ah, love, with the calm soft eyes, 
It will be where joy has vanquished pain, 
It will be in the azure skies. 


But now I must keep my vigil firm, 
And quench my heart again, 

While a few short joyless suns and moons 
Blaze, set, and wax and wane. 


Waiting the eve of the summer day, 
When the haze of doubt shall cease, 

The answer to life’s dark quest be given— 
The exceeding joyful peace. 


Monosyllables—Pereyre 

Monosyllable lines to a young lady in return for a copy of Will- 
iam C. Richards’s poem on ‘‘ Monosyllables,” in Harper’s Magazine. 
I thank the one whose hand wrote down for me 
The thoughts which Richards wove of words which, said 
In one short sound, can wake all hearts that be, 
Thrill brains, nerve hands and call to life the dead! 
For skill like his shows what in truth is strength 
In that loved tongue of those whose task on earth 
Was, is and will for aye be “dare and do!” 
’Tis not a folk that loves the words whose length 
Is tax on thought and trap to trip the tongue, 
Or makes the one who tries to speak it, rue 
The sounds whose length takes all the breath from lung— 
The thought— 
My muse cries out,—her eyes flash fire 
That such a word as ‘lung’ should live in verse !— 
She shrieks a ban! The bard is dumb! His fire 
Dies out! *Tis well—he might write what is worse ! 

* * * * * * 
A word though, ere I bid my pen be still. 
I fear last night I stayed too long a time, 
My watch said ten was passed and hardly that, 
But now I find its hands have played at will 
All kinds of tricks. They halt, and then they climb 
A bit; then halt ;—and thus I fear I sat— 
I do not know how late. To me it seemed 
Too short atime! But then you know I dreamed 
In dream of joy with you to be,—I knew 
No lapse of time,—I thought of naught but you! 


Seaside Sights—H. C. Dodge—New York World 
Sandy stretches, surging surf, salty smells, 
Shelving shore, scorching sun, shining shells, 
Sprinkling spray, sparkling surface, stormy sky, 
Stuffed stages, sprightly spinsters, suitors shy, 
Stylish suits, soaked stockings, splashed skirts, 

Sly sparking, soft speeches, summer shirts, 
Shrieking swimmers, shapely shoulders, sick swains, 
Skinny shins, sun-shades, stretching seines, 
Scudding schooners, screw steamers, sloops, sails, 
Small smacks, strong sailors, silvery scales, 

Saving stations, signals, steamers, shrouds, spars, 
Skilful skippers, steering ships, seats, stars, 
Savage sharks, sea serpents, skates, soles, 

Snipe, snappers, shrimps, scollops, sunken shoals, 
Sea spiders, swarming ’skeeters, seagulls, 

Silly singers, soulful strollers, swift sculls, 

Solid sleep, startling scores, saline sniffs, 

Strapped strangers, stern sires, shallops, skiffs, 
Splurging striplings, sappy snobs, sudden squalls, 
Sedgy swamps, scarfs, satins, silks, shawls. 
Sabbath sinners, social scandals, sinkers, snells, 
Scheming scamps, Simple Simons, sporting swells. 


The Slot—Charles B, Shillin—Cincinnaté Enquirer 














This modern invention should 
claim your attention. Its fame will 
reach every spot. Where money's 
the motor . . the pleas- 


ure pro- 7 \ moter. 
When] (___) you drop 
it right here in 
the slot.» “————“ ° In Time’s 


onward movements we'll add some 
improvements, And when to perfec- 
tion we've got, It’s vain to measure, 
the extent of this treasure, Where 
you drop your coin in the slot. If 
fun’s what you're after, the cup 
crowned with laughter (And few 
are the boys that are not), Your 
coin will produce any drink you may 
choose, If you drop it right here in 
the slot. Your courage is shrinking, 
you're alternately thinking, She'll 
have you, and that she will not. In 
a letter propose, your bank book in- 
close, And drop it right here in the 
slot. If your marriage’s a failure, 
you need not bewail your arn | 
and miserable lot, This draw’r will, 
of course, contain your divorce 
When you drop the fee in the slot. 
As I said before, ‘tis vain to explore 
The future what it may allot. This 
box will, I’m sure, all our ills cure, 
If we drop but the cost in the slot. 
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A QUEER OLD GHOST STORY—-THE DEAD GUEST* 





Three damsels sat talking of the Winter-King. 

This was the name given the Elector Frederick who, 
at the breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War, placed on 
his head the crown of Bohemia. But the emperor and 
the elector of Bavaria took arms at the head of Catho- 
lic Germany, and the Elector Frederick lost both the 
battle and the crown. Then all good Catholics rejoiced 
at his downfall, and since he had worn the crown but a 
few brief months, they spoke mockingly of him as the 
Winter-King. Frederick made his escape, however, with 
a few faithful attendants and then the good people of 
Herbesheim had something to talk about. 

The three beautiful damsels sat gossiping, then, about 
the Winter-King. They were all three right good friends 
and all three had a lover—that is, each one for herself, 
else they would not have been good friends at all. 

One was named Veronica, another Franciska, and the 
third Jacobea. 

“ They ought not to allow the king of the heretics to 
escape,” said Veronica; “as long as he lives, the mon- 
ster of Lutheranism will spit forth destruction.” 

“Ay,” cried Franciska, “and whoever kills the Winter- 
King may look for a great reward from the elector of 
Bavaria and the Pope—ay, from Heaven itself!” 

“ Would,” joined in Jacobea, “ that he might come this 
way! He must die by the hand of my lover. My lover 
would at least receive a countship for his reward.” 

“Tt is doubtful,” said Veronica, “if thy lover will ever 
make thee a countess. Were I only to wink my eye, 
my lover would take his sword and strike the Winter- 
King to the ground. And so the countship would be 
carried off from under thy nose.” 

“Make yourselves not too sure,” said Franciska, “my 
bachelor is the bravest of all, and were I to bid him, he 
would go and cut down the Grand Turk on his throne. 
So do not please yourselves too much with the im- 
mediate possession of the countship! ” 

While the maidens thus disputed, there arose a great 
clatter in the street, of horses passing swiftly by. In- 
stantly all three flew to the window. But it was terrible 
weather. Therain pouredintorrents. The wind roared 
and dashed the rain in floods against the windows. 

“Now God be merciful!” cried Jacobea, “whoever 
rides to-night rides not for pleasure.” 

“Some sore need drives him,” said Veronica. 

“Or ’tis an evil conscience,” added Franciska. 

Opposite, at the sign of the Dragon, thirteen horsemen 
alighted. Twelve stood by their horses. The thirteenth, 
clad in white, went into the inn. The horses were led 
into the stall, the knights into the house. 

“Tf that were only the Winter-King!” cried the three 
damsels, as, turning from the window, they gazed excit- 
edly at one another. 

A noise on the stair, and lo! the three lovers entered. 

“ Know ye not,” cried one, “that the Winter-King is 
within our walls? ” 

“There would be capture!’ cried the second. 

“ There is fear in the face of him of the white cloak!” 
cried the third. 

A shudder of joy came over the maidens and each 
turned to her lover. 

Then Veronica said to hers: “If my lover allows the 
Winter-King to go alive from the city, I would rather 
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be the bride of Death than my lover’s wedded wife; so 
help me God and his saints!” 

Franciska said to hers: “ If my lover lets the Winter- 
King survive this night, I would sooner give my lips unto 
Death than seal the bridal kiss on the lips of my lover; 
so help me God and his saints!” 

Jacobea said to hers: “If my lover brings me not in 
the morning his sword, purple red with the blood of the 
Winter-King, the key of my bridal chamber shall be 
given to Death himself rather than into the hands of my 
lover; so help me God and his saints! ” 

The three lovers were terrified, but they soon took 
heart and promised that the Winter-King should ne’er 
see the light of another day. 

Then they took leave of their mistresses, and these 
three sat talking of the eternal renown which should 
come to their lovers and of the countship which, they 
vowed, should be divided between them. The three 
youths went straight to the sign of the Dragon. 

Before the break of day, twelve of the strange horse- 
men rode away through wind and rain. The thirteenth 
lay dead in his bed, swimming in purple blood. He 
bore three deep death wounds. None could say who 
he was. The host could swear that he was not the 
Winter-King, and the fellow was right, for soon came the 
news that the Winter-King was safe in Holland. 

The people came and looked on the dead guest and 
none knew his face. Then they buried his body on the 
same day—but not in consecrated ground. For who 
could say that he was not an accursed heretic ? 

So he lay in the Potter’s field and they buried him 
without candle or book. 

Anxiously, meanwhile, awaited the three damsels the 
arrival of their lovers, but they came not again. The 
maidens sent for them into all the streets, but none had 
seen them since midnight. None could tell whither they 
had gone. Then the poor maidens grieved bitterly and 
wept bitterly day and night, and repented them sore of 
the wicked command which they had given men so good 
and true. But the lovely Jacobea sorrowed most of all, 
for she had been the first of the three to propose the 
dreadful and wicked deed. 

Two days had passed, and the third had well-nigh. 
ended, when there came a knocking at Jacobea’s door. 
A strange gentleman entered and asked after the weep- 
ing maiden. The stranger presented her a letter which 
he had promised, he said, to deliver. 

Oh, but Jacobea shook for joy! The dear letter was 
from her lover. But as it was almost eventide the good 
mother brought a candle to read the letter, and for- 
sooth, better to see the stranger. 

He was a man of thirty years, tall, slender, elegant, 
and dressed wholly in black. His large, black hat was 
heavy with raven plumes and he wore black doublet, 
black breeches, and large, black boots. His sword han- 
dle was inlaid with precious stones. Sparkling jewels 
glittered on his fingers. His countenance was noble, but, 
notwithstanding the brightness of his eyes, exceeding 
pale, and his black garments made him look the paler. 
He seated himself while the father read the letter: 

“Sweetheart, farewell! Our swords have found the 
wrong heart —so, therefore farewell! I go to the wars 
of Bohemia and there I will find me a mistress who will 
ask of me no such bloody service. I return thy ring.” 
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When Jacobea heard this, she well-nigh fainted. The 
father and mother consoled her, and the stranger also 
said many gracious things: 

“Had I known that the knave had made me bearer 
of such tidings, as true as I am the Count of Graves, he 
should have tasted the edge of my sword! Dry your 
beautiful eyes, fair maiden; weep not for such a one!” 

But Jacobea could not cease her bitter weeping. The 
Count at last departed and begged permission to return 
the next day. He kept his word, and as he was alone 
with the lovely Jacobea, he said: “ You owe me at least 
a smile, for I have not slept the whole night for thinking 
of your wonderful beauty.” 

“ How can I smile ?” said Jacobea sadly, “hath not 
the faithless one sent me back the ring?” 

The Count threw the ring out of the window. 

“Away with it!” cried he, “I will supply its place,” 
and he laid the most beautiful of his rings before her. 

Jacobea blushed and spurned the jewel. 

“Be not so cruel!” quoth the Count of Graves, 
“for my heart and my countship lie at your feet!” 

Jacobea feigned to reject him, yet they talked on. 
The Count spoke most bewitchingly. His countenance 
was ever deadly pale, yet so gracefully he spoke, ’twas 
easy to forget his paleness, and soon Jacobea ceased her 
heart-broken weeping. 

The presence of the rich gentleman was soon known 
in Herbesheim, for he had many attendants and was lavish 
of expense. When Veronica and Franciska heard these 
things, they made haste to their friend and asked whether 
the noble Count knew not likewise anything of the two 
other lovers, and begged her to inquire of him. 

Jacobea did so, and he said he would visit the injured 
ladies and she thanked him heartily. She began to treat 
him more kindly, for she said to herself: “I have only 
to stretch out my hand and take the countship, without 
having to share it with the two others.” And she showed 
the ring the Count had left on the table to her parents and 
told them of his proposal and of his riches. They could 
hardly believe it, but when the Count came and begged 
their permission to present their daughter with a trifle 
for a Sunday ornament and drew out a diamond cross 
with a sevenfold string of pearls, then they believed and 
said, “this son-in-law will please us right well!” 

The Count came often and made them all goodly gifts. 

Jacobea exulted in the prospect of being the noble 
Countess of Graves and soon yielded to the passion of 
her new lover. 

But the Count was an ill bird. When he came to see 
Veronica, he found her more beautiful than Jacobea. 
When he looked on the fair-haired Franciska, the other 
twain seemed almost ugly to him. And he repeated 
almost the same story to each, about her lover. He 
gave them each back her ring and said her lover bade 
him tell the damsel to find another to whose fingers the 
bauble was better fitted. And when they wept, he 
wooed them from their tears. And when they smiled 
on his wooing, he kissed them with his pale lips. 

When with Veronica, the Count swore that her ring 
fitted him alone. When with the fair Franciska, he 
vowed her ring was made for his finger. He bred a 
quarrel between the damsels, yet seemed not to do so, 
and thus they ceased to visit and made a secret of their 
intimacy with the Count, and all three loved him to 
desperation. And so he played his part right cunningly 
with all three. 

He offered his hand and his countship to all, and to 
each he privately proposed a formal betrothal and a 
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change of rings in the presence of their parents, “and 
after this,” said he, “a still hour of the night, in thine 
own chamber, when we may settle about our marriage, 
as lovers should!” And all three acceded and each 
sealed her consent with a kiss on his pale lips. 

But each said to him: 

“Dear Count, why are you so pale? Lay aside your 
black garments—they make you seem but the paler! ” 

And the Count of Graves showed his white teeth in a 
smile and his dark eyes glittered like the jewels in his 
rings and he made answer: 

“TI wear black to fulfila vow. On the wedding day, I 
will appear all in red and white, like thy cheeks, best- 
beloved one!” 

Then the Count was betrothed to each on the same 
day. And at night, he stole to the chamber of each. 

The maidens slept long on the morrow and their 
parents went to call them: 

“Arise, Veronica!” 

“Arise, Franciska!” 

‘Arise, Jacobea!” 

But there came answer from none of the three, so 
their parents entered the chambers. 

All three lay ice-cold in their beds, with their necks 
wrung and their beautiful faces turned to their backs. 

The death cry sounded through the streets. It came 
from three houses at once and the people gathered in 
affright. Suspicion fell on the Count of Graves and the 
crowd rushed to the sign of the Dragon. 

“Alas!” complained the host, “my guest has van- 
ished and none can say how! With him has gone his 
baggage, his attendants and his horse, yet the watch 
neither saw nor heard them depart!” 

Then every one crossed himself as he passed the houses 
of the three unhappy brides who lay dead in their shrouds. 

Only a few persons in black mantles followed the 
corpses of the maidens out of the city gates. And when 
the coffins were set down in the churchyard of Saint Se- 
baldus and the service was about to be read, a tall man 
was seen to leave the procession and it was observed 
with wonder that, although he had been clad in black, he 
gradually became wholly white and three red spots ap- 
peared on his doublet and the blood trickled down over 
his dress. He disappeared in the Potter’s field. 

“Jesu Maria!” screamed the host of the Dragon, 
“that is the dead guest!” 

Horror seized upon all in the churchyard and the 
people rushed away in fear, and the dead were left un- 
buried where they had fallen. 

Then arose a terrible storm. The wind roared and 
howled like an evil fiend, and the rain beat the ground 
and dashed itself against the windows and doors. The 
good folk of Herbesheim stayed in their houses to pray, 
and shuddered as they thought of the three corpses yet 
unburied in the terrible storm. 

For three days and three nights the rain fell on the 
coffins. Then the storm abated and the magistrate 
ordered strong men to go to the churchyard and bury 
the dead. But when they lifted the coffins to place them 
in the earth—it was as if there was nothing at all in 
their trembling hands. 

Said one, “ They are strangely light!” 
courage to go for a hammer. 

A third summoned a priest. 

“Open—in God’s name!” quoth he. 

The men obeyed. 

With trembling hands they struck off the lids. 

The coffins were empty—without pillow or shroud. 


A second had 
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AMONG THE PLANTS-—IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





The Sunflower a Fraud—From London Rare Bits 

One by one the roses fall and one by one the bright 
delusions of our youth are dispelled. The struggle for 
existence year by year knocks the poetry out of our lives, 
and if this were not enough of that sort of thing there is 
always some crank at work to the sameend. ‘The latest 
development in this line has been made by a fellow who 
has spent all summer watching a row of sunflowers in 
his garden to prove that these gorgeous and esthetic 
flowers do not turn their faces to the sun all day long. 
Who has not read Tom Moore’s beautiful lines in which 
he sings: “ How the sunflower turns to her god when he 
sets, the same look that she turned when he rose,” and 
exclaimed, what beautiful poetry! And how the lines 
were recalled every time a sunflower was seen nodding 
over a garden wall or a backyard fence, and who ever 
thought of being so critical and unpoetical as to watch 
the flower all day to see whether it did turn or not? But, 
a fellow has been found with no poetry in his soul, who 
has undertaken this job. He drove stakes and set a 
compass and took regular observations, and visited the 
flower three times a day, morning, noon and night, and 
he says: “ Well, I found no twisting of the peduncle in 
a circle, no turning of the flower after the sun, none 
whatever. My flowers faced, respectively, north, south, 
east, west, northeast and southeast, as they did when I 
set my mark at them. So far as facing toward the sun, 
there was no movement that I could detect. One slight 
alteration I did notice in some, but not all of the flowers 
with which I was experimenting, a tendency of the head 
to droop or incline toward the earth, as the seeds began 
to form. What I call my vertical indication showed 
this, but there was no return to the original position; 
the inclination remained permanent. Moreover, this in- 
significant movement was not toward but actually away 
from the sun, and appeared a provision for keeping the 
crowded seeds dry as they rapidly formed and began to 
ripen. If it were the case that the sunflower every 
twenty-four hours twisted its peduncle and brought its 
flower constantly toward the sun, every sunflower in every 
garden would be found facing in precisely the same di- 
rection, a fallacy needing no refutation. Why, I have 
grown sunflowers against a south wall, and they faced in 
all directions, just as those in my garden are doing now 
while I write.” That settles it, and another poetical 
sentiment is knocked higher than Gilderoy’s kite. Next. 

Change of Vegetation—From The Utica Observer 

While it is true that in the vegetable, as in the animal 
department of nature, the germs from which the plants 
are produced are oviform, or cellular in form, it is also 
true that in what is termed spontaneous generation seeds 
of the specific plants produced are absent. There are 
plants known among botanists as cryptogamic, or seed- 
less growths; and Harvey long ago admitted that the 
primordium vegetale has not always the form of a seed, 
although the constituents of a seed must be present. 
Some evolutionists insist that all new varieties must en- 
sue directly from antecedent forms. While this is true 
in the animal kingdom, it does not hold good in regard 
to products of the soil, for the soil itself is the matrix in 
which its products are originated. It is nevertheless 
true that some of the earliest products of rocks and 
earthy soils, when decomposed, wholly or in part, add to 
the soil ingredients essential to the production of higher 


vegetable forms. The lichen which covers the bare sur- 
face of a rock prepares the conditions for the moss which 
grows next on the same surface. If this surface is that 
of primitive limestone, next up springs the ash-colored 
tree-moss, a symmetrical cone-shaped miniature tree. 
Then follow grasses, then sprouts, which will become 
forest trees if their roots can find crevices in the rocks 
that they can cling to, and in which they can also find 
sustenance; but generally these woody growths do not 
develop beyond low shrubs. Forest trees come later. 
It is by no means pretended that all these growths are 
spontaneous, but the lichen, which comes first, is seed- 
less, and so is the tree moss, whose almost entire sub- 
stance is stone. But this succession of growths from the 
bare rock illustrates the formation of soils and the natu- 
ral order of succession of their vegetable products. The 
natural order of succession in vegetation is interrupted 
and changed by the action of fire. A Virginia pine for- 
est is cut down and the ground is cultivated to the point 
of exhaustion; but this exhaustion extends no farther 
than four or five inches below the surface. This ground 
is then allowed to lie fallow, as old field, for years, and 
in time becomes overgrown with a second growth of 
pines. But the case is widely different if the original 
pine forest should be ravaged by fire, in which case no 
pine trees will be found among the second growths. A 
remarkable instance of this change occasioned by fire 
occurred in North Carolina. The railroad from Weldon 
to Wilmington passes through a belt of primeval pine 
forest, originally more than a hundred miles in breadth. 
In 1855 a fire raged through this forest of California 
pine, consuming not only the trees but likewise all that 
was combustible in the soil from which they had grown. 
Within two years the space so burned over was covered 
with sprouts of young oaks, standing as close together 
as they could without crowding, and not a pine sprout 
was to be seen among them. Certainly the acorn had 
no part in this metamorphosis. Similar changes result 
from burning portions of hemlock forests in this State, 
and the rule applies to all resinous growth. The one 
fact in all the foregoing instances is, that the soil is de- 
prived of the ingredient essential to the production of 
resinous growths, but becomes rich in the alkaline sub- 
stance essential to the production of trees whose sap is 
acrid and astringent, such as oak, sumac, beech and 
aspen-poplar, which accordingly do succeed to conifer- 
ous forests destroyed by fire. Plants, grasses and shrubs 
which have a large and luxuriant growth in their native 
habitat become dwarfed when removed to an unconge- 
nial soil and subjected to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions. The cotton plant is in its native tropical habi- 
tat, a sturdy perennial tree. Such a cotton tree near 
Lima is pointed out as having survived ever since the 
Spanish conquest. Our cotton plant is an annual and 
its most dwarfish variety, the Bartlet Prolific, produces 
more cotton than any larger varieties. Grasses, which 
in their native wild state grew to great heights, have be- 
come dwarfed as to their stems and leafage, but with 
this dwarfed growth in uncongenial soils and climate 
their seeds have become greatly enlarged and more 
dense; and this is the history of our cereal grains. 
From these facts our agriculturists may learn this lesson: 
that if they desire more luxuriant crops and of better 
quality, while selecting the best seeds they must above 
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all things treat their soil to such fertilizers as are richest 
in the ingredients it lacks; for it is the soil and its fertil- 
izers alone that can afford them abundant harvests. 
A Real Electric Plant—Translated from La Nature 

M. Fulbert-Dumonton, in the course of a curious and 
interesting article on electricity in the animal and vege- 
table world, says: “The vegetable world possesses also 
its electrical species. Has there not been discovered in 
the forests of India a strange plant which possesses to a 
very high degree astonishing magnetic powers? It has 
been badly named the Pilotacea electrica. The hand 
which breaks a leaf from this plant receives immediately 
a shock equal to that which is produced by the con- 
ductor of an induction coil. At a distance of six metres 
a magnetic needle is affected by it, and it will be quite 
deranged if brought near. The energy of this singular 
influence varies with the hour of the day. All powerful 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, it is absolutely an- 
nulled during the night. At times of storm its intensity 
augments to striking proportions. During rain the plant 
seems to succumb, and bends its head during a thunder 
shower; it remains there without fo ce or virtue even if 
one should shelter it with an umbre.la. Noshock is felt 
at that time in breaking the leaves, and the needle is 
unaffected beside it. One never by any chance sees a 
bird or insect alight on the electric plant; an instinct 
seems to warn them that they would find there sudden 
death. It is also important to remark that where it 
grows noe of the magnetic metals are found; neither 
iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel, an undeniable proof that 
the electric force belongs exclusively to the plant. Light 
and heat, phosphorescence, magnetism, electricity, how 
many mysteries and botanical problems does this wonder- 
ous Indian plant conceal within its leaf and flower.” 

The Resurrection Rose—New York Sunday World 

The only rose that has all seasons for its own is the 
Rose of Jericho, or Resurrection flower, of which there 
are several specimens in the United States, notably one 
in the possession of ex-Gov. Andrew G. Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania. Another is owned by Dr. Edward Bedloe, 
through whom, indeed, Gov. Curtin received recently 
his one. The first Resurrection flower known in mod- 
ern times is said to have been found in the spicy folds 
of the linen cincture of an Egyptian mummy. When 
the tomb of the Princess, for such she was shown to be 
by the fillet on her parchment brow, was desecrated by a 
party of American pleasure-seekers, a little withered 
ball, dry, brown, not unlike the head of a dead poppy, 
was found in Psorai’s girdle, still attached to a slender 
callous stem, without leaves; and to all appearances as 
dead as when placed on her fresh young corpse two 
thousand years and more ago. Psorai’s mummy, like 
most of the treasures of antiquarian Egypt, was after a 
while carted away to the British Museum. The rose 
that had bloomed on her bier and then withered away 
for a two-thousand-year nap was taken by the American 
tourists to their hotel in Cairo. One of them sat at the 
window on a June night some years ago and idly toyed 
with the floral relic of old as the big yellow moon came 
slanting along over the sands. In a moment of roman- 
tic trifling the Rose of Jericho, still unknown by its true 
name and in its true splendor of beauty, was dropped 
into a water jar which was rapidly cooling its contents 
by the tremendous evaporative power of the peculiar 
wind from the Delta. The poetical tourist drowsed away 
for a few minutes longer and rose to go from the moon- 
lit realm of the Pharaohs to a prosaic Cairene bed, when 
his eye fell on the water jar. Supported by the top rim 
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of the neck of the porrone, the stem dangling down in 
the cool liquid beneath, bloomed a strange, star-like 
flower, not unlike an aster in general appearance. Its 
fibres still quivered with nascent life. A moment more 
and its petals bent backward still further and displayed 
a glowing iridescent heart of unknown and striking hues 
and bewildering pattern. The Resurrection Flower had 
made itself known to the modern world. Thrilled by 
the sight, the poetical youth—no other than Bedloe him- 
self—rushed away to call his companions to the marvel- 
lous sight. They were asleep, worn out by the day’s 
fatigues, and hard to get out of bed. When they came 
with their agitated guide to the window where his stone 
jar rested with its marvellous freight, behold, the dry 
brown ball was itself again, the hidden beauties sealed 
once more with the mummy’s curse and shut back be- 
yond sun or moonlight in their withered envelope. The 
Rose of Jericho blooms in this way sometimes but half 
an hour a year. Love is bound up in the story of the 
Rose of Jericho. By it the wonderful octogenarian De 
Lesseps won his present wife, a beautiful young woman, 
who was one of five blooming sisters in a Parisian family 
the great engineer used to visit. He had been left at 
sixty-eight a widower with a whole troop of sons and 
daughters. He had a Jericho rose and carried it in his 
vest pocket one day when he went to call on the five 
beauties. The prettiest of them, who asked him in the 
most charmingly ingenuous manner why he did not 
marry again, received the Resurrection flower as a gift. 
When De Lesseps made his next visit the young girl ran 
to him with the wonderful rose. It was in full bloom. 
“See,” said she, “ what a miracle the water has effected. 
It is like the blossoming of Love in old age!” The 
old man did not need more than one such suggestion, 
innocent though it was. He proposed, or rather finished 
the proposal, and their nuptials were soon solemnized. 
Webster defines the Rose of Jericho as “a plant growing 
on the plain of Jericho—the anastatica hierochuntina.” 
It is evidently not the Resurrection flower which has be- 
come familiarly known of late by this romantic name. 
* * * * * * 

In an interesting article in a recent number of the 
Academy, Miss Amelia B. Edwards describes some curi- 
ous additions to the Boolak Museum of Cairo. Several 
of the royal mummies discovered last year at Dier-el- 
Bahari were, it will be remembered, found garlanded 
with flowers, these flowers being for the most part in 
wonderful preservation. M. Arthur Rhone, in a recent 
letter to Le Temps, has described the extremely curious 
way in which these garlands are woven. They consist 
of the petals and the sepals of various flowers, detached 
from their stems, and inclosed each in a folded leaf of 
either the Egyptian willow (Salix salsaf) or the Mimu- 
sops Kummel Bruce. The floral ornaments thus devised 
were then arranged in rows—the points being all set one 
way—and connected by means of a thread of date-leaf 
fibre, woven in a kind of chain-stitch. The whole re- 
sembles a coarse edging of vegetable lace-work. Among 
the flowers thus preserved are the bright blue blossoms 
of the Delphinium orientalis, or larkspur; the blue lotus, 
or Nymphza cerulea; the Nymphzea lotus, with pink- 
tipped sepals; the blossoms of the Sesbania Aigyptiaca; 
and the orange-hued flower of the Carthamus tinctorius, 
or safflower, so largely employed as a dye by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Nile valley. The dried fruit, as well 
as the dried yellow blossom, of the Acacia Nilotica, are 
likewise present; and mention is also made of the blos- 
som of a species of water melon nowextinct. The fore- 
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The Sunflower a Fraud—From London Rare Bits 

One by one the roses fall and one by one the bright 
delusions of our youth are dispelled. The struggle for 
existence year by year knocks the poetry out of our lives, 
and if this were not enough of that sort of thing there is 
always some crank at work to the sameend. The latest 
development in this line has been made by a fellow who 
has spent all summer watching a row of sunflowers in 
his garden to prove that these gorgeous and esthetic 
flowers do not turn their faces to the sun all day long. 
Who has not read Tom Moore’s beautiful lines in which 
he sings: “ How the sunflower turns to her god when he 
sets, the same look that she turned when he rose,” and 
exclaimed, what beautiful poetry! And how the lines 
were recalled every time a sunflower was seen nodding 
over a garden wall or a backyard fence, and who ever 
thought of being so critical and unpoetical as to watch 
the flower all day to see whether it did turn or not? But, 
a fellow has been found with no poetry in his soul, who 
has undertaken this job. He drove stakes and set a 
compass and took regular observations, and visited the 
flower three times a day, morning, noon and night, and 
he says: “ Well, I found no twisting of the peduncle in 
a circle, no turning of the flower after the sun, none 
whatever. My flowers faced, respectively, north, south, 
east, west, northeast and southeast, as they did when I 
set my mark at them. So far as facing toward the sun, 
there was no movement that I could detect. One slight 
alteration I did notice in some, but not all of the flowers 
with which I was experimenting, a tendency of the head 
to droop or incline toward the earth, as the seeds began 
to form. What I call my vertical indication showed 
this, but there was no return to the original position; 
the inclination remained permanent. Moreover, this in- 
significant movement was not toward but actually away 
from the sun, and appeared a provision for keeping the 
crowded seeds dry as they rapidly formed and began to 
ripen. If it were the case that the sunflower every 
twenty-four hours twisted its peduncle and brought its 
flower constantly toward the sun, every sunflower in every 
garden would be found facing in precisely the same di- 
rection, a fallacy needing no refutation. Why, I have 
grown sunflowers against a south wall, and they faced in 
all directions, just as those in my garden are doing now 
while I write.” That settles it, and another poetical 
sentiment is knocked higher than Gilderoy’s kite. Next. 

Change of Vegetation—From The Utica Observer 

While it is true that in the vegetable, as in the animal 
department of nature, the germs from which the plants 
are produced are oviform, or cellular in form, it is also 
true that in what is termed spontaneous generation seeds 
of the specific plants produced are absent. There are 
plants known among botanists as cryptogamic, or seed- 
less growths; and Harvey long ago admitted that the 
primordium vegetale has not always the form of a seed, 
although the constituents of a seed must be present. 
Some evolutionists insist that all new varieties must en- 
sue directly from antecedent forms. While this is true 
in the animal kingdom, it does not hold good in regard 
to products of the soil, for the soil itself is the matrix in 
which its products are originated. It is nevertheless 
true that some of the earliest products of rocks and 
earthy soils, when decomposed, wholly or in part, add to 
the soil ingredients essential to the production of higher 


vegetable forms. The lichen which covers the bare sur- 
face of a rock prepares the conditions for the moss which 
grows next on the same surface. If this surface is that 
of primitive limestone, next up springs the ash-colored 
tree-moss, a symmetrical cone-shaped miniature tree. 
Then follow grasses, then sprouts, which will become 
forest trees if their roots can find crevices in the rocks 
that they can cling to, and in which they can also find 
sustenance; but generally these woody growths do not 
develop beyond low shrubs. Forest trees come later. 
It is by no means pretended that all these growths are 
spontaneous, but the lichen, which comes first, is seed- 
less, and so is the tree moss, whose almost entire sub- 
stance is stone. But this succession of growths from the 
bare rock illustrates the formation of soils and the natu- 
ral order of succession of their vegetable products. The 
natural order of succession in vegetation is interrupted 
and changed by the action of fire. A Virginia pine for- 
est is cut down and the ground is cultivated to the point 
of exhaustion; but this exhaustion extends no farther 
than four or five inches below the surface. This ground 
is then allowed to lie fallow, as old field, for years, and 
in time becomes overgrown with a second growth of 
pines. But the case is widely different if the original 
pine forest should be ravaged by fire, in which case no 
pine trees will be found among the second growths. A 
remarkable instance of this change occasioned by fire 
occurred in North Carolina. The railroad from Weldon 
to Wilmington passes through a belt of primeval pine 
forest, originally more than a hundred miles in breadth. 
In 1855 a fire raged through this forest of California 
pine, consuming not only the trees but likewise all that 
was combustible in the soil from which they had grown. 
Within two years the space so burned over was covered 
with sprouts of young oaks, standing as close together 
as they could without crowding, and not a pine sprout 
was to be seen among them. Certainly the acorn had 
no part in this metamorphosis. Similar changes result 
from burning portions of hemlock forests in this State, 
and the rule applies to all resinous growth. The one 
fact in all the foregoing instances is, that the soil is de- 
prived of the ingredient essential to the production of 
resinous growths, but becomes rich in the alkaline sub- 
stance essential to the production of trees whose sap is 
acrid and astringent, such as oak, sumac, beech and 
aspen-poplar, which accordingly do succeed to conifer- 
ous forests destroyed by fire. Plants, grasses and shrubs 
which have a large and luxuriant growth in their native 
habitat become dwarfed when removed to an unconge- 
nial soil and subjected to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions. The cotton plant is in its native tropical habi- 
tat, a sturdy perennial tree. Such a cotton tree near 
Lima is pointed out as having survived ever since the 
Spanish conquest. Our cotton plant is an annual and 
its most dwarfish variety, the Bartlet Prolific, produces 
more cotton than any larger varieties. Grasses, which 
in their native wild state grew to great heights, have be- 
come dwarfed as to their stems and leafage, but with 
this dwarfed growth in uncongenial soils and climate 
their seeds have become greatly enlarged and more 
dense; and this is the history of our cereal grains. 
From these facts our agriculturists may learn this lesson: 
that if they desire more luxuriant crops and of better 
quality, while selecting the best seeds they must above 
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all things treat their soil to such fertilizers as are richest 
in the ingredients it lacks; for it is the soil and its fertil- 
izers alone that can afford them abundant harvests. 
A Real Electric Plant—Translated from La Nature 

M. Fulbert-Dumonton, in the course of a curious and 
interesting article on electricity in the animal and vege- 
table world, says: “ The vegetable world possesses also 
its electrical species. Has there not been discovered in 
the forests of India a strange plant which possesses to a 
very high degree astonishing magnetic powers? It has 
been badly named the Philotacea electrica. The hand 
which breaks a leaf from this plant receives immediately 
a shock equal to that which is produced by the con- 
ductor of an induction coil. At a distance of six metres 
a magnetic needle is affected by it, and it will be quite 
deranged if brought near. The energy of this singular 
influence varies with the hour of the day. All powerful 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, it is absolutely an- 
nulled during the night. At times of storm its intensity 
augments to striking proportions. During rain the plant 
seems to succumb, and bends its head during a thunder 
shower; it remains there without force or virtue even if 
one should shelter it with an umbrella. Noshock is felt 
at that time in breaking the leaves, and the needle is 
unaffected beside it. One never by any chance sees a 
bird or insect alight on the electric plant; an instinct 
seems to warn them that they would find there sudden 
death. It is also important to remark that where it 
grows noe of the magnetic metals are found; neither 
iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel, an undeniable proof that 
the electric force belongs exclusively to the plant. Light 
and heat, phosphorescence, magnetism, electricity, how 
many mysteries and botanical problems does this wonder- 
ous Indian plant conceal within its leaf and flower.” 

The Resurrection Rose—New York Sunday World 

The only rose that has all seasons for its own is the 
Rose of Jericho, or Resurrection flower, of which there 
are several specimens in the United States, notably one 
in the possession of ex-Gov. Andrew G. Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania. Another is owned by Dr. Edward Bedloe, 
through whom, indeed, Gov. Curtin received recently 
his one. The first Resurrection flower known in mod- 
ern times is said to have been found in the spicy folds 
of the linen cincture of an Egyptian mummy. When 
the tomb of the Princess, for such she was shown to be 
by the fillet on her parchment brow, was desecrated by a 
party of American pleasure-seekers, a little withered 
ball, dry, brown, not unlike the head of a dead poppy, 
was found in Psorai’s girdle, still attached to a slender 
callous stem, without leaves; and to all appearances as 
dead as when placed on her fresh young corpse two 
thousand years and more ago. Psorai’s mummy, like 
most of the treasures of antiquarian Egypt, was after a 
while carted away to the British Museum. The rose 
that had bloomed on her bier and then withered away 
for a two-thousand-year nap was taken by the American 
tourists to their hotel in Cairo. One of them sat at the 
window on a June night some years ago and idly toyed 
with the floral relic of old as the big yellow moon came 
slanting along over the sands. In a moment of roman- 
tic trifling the Rose of Jericho, still unknown by its true 
name and in its true splendor of beauty, was dropped 
into a water jar which was rapidly cooling its contents 
by the tremendous evaporative power of the peculiar 
wind from the Delta. The poetical tourist drowsed away 
for a few minutes longer and rose to go from the moon- 
lit realm of the Pharaohs to a prosaic Cairene bed, when 
his eye fell on the water jar. Supported by the top rim 
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of the neck of the porrone, the stem dangling down in 
the cool liquid beneath, bloomed a strange, star-like 
flower, not unlike an aster in general appearance. Its 
fibres still quivered with nascent life. A moment more 
and its petals bent backward still further and displayed 
a glowing iridescent heart of unknown and striking hues 
and bewildering pattern. The Resurrection Flower had 
made itself known to the modern world. Thrilled by 
the sight, the poetical youth—no other than Bedloe him- 
self—rushed away to call his companions to the marvel- 
lous sight. They were asleep, worn out by the day’s 
fatigues, and hard to get out of bed. When they came 
with their agitated guide to the window where his stone 
jar rested with its marvellous freight, behold, the dry 
brown ball was itself again, the hidden beauties sealed 
once more with the mummy’s curse and shut back be- 
yond sun or moonlight in their withered envelope. The 
Rose of Jericho blooms in this way sometimes but half 
an hour a year. Love is bound up in the story of the 
Rose of Jericho. By it the wonderful octogenarian De 
Lesseps won his present wife, a beautiful young woman, 
who was one of five blooming sisters in a Parisian family 
the great engineer used to visit. He had been left at 
sixty-eight a widower with a whole troop of sons and 
daughters. He had a Jericho rose and carried it in his 
vest pocket one day when he went to call on the five 
beauties. The prettiest of them, who asked him in the 
most charmingly ingenuous manner why he did not 
marry again, received the Resurrection flower as a gift. 
When De Lesseps made his next visit the young girl ran 
to him with the wonderful rose. It was in full bloom. 
“‘See,”’ said she, “ what a miracle the water has effected. 
It is like the blossoming of Love in old age!” The 
old man did not need more than one such suggestion, 
innocent though it was. He proposed, or rather finished 
the proposal, and their nuptials were soon solemnized. 
Webster defines the Rose of Jericho as “a plant growing 
on the plain of Jericho—the anastatica hierochuntina.” 
It is evidently not the Resurrection flower which has be- 
come familiarly known of late by this romantic name. 
* * * * * * 

In an interesting article in a recent number of the 
Academy, Miss Amelia B. Edwards describes some curi- 
ous additions to the Boolak Museum of Cairo. Several 
of the royal mummies discovered last year at Dier-el- 
Bahari were, it will be remembered, found garlanded 
with flowers, these flowers being for the most part in 
wonderful preservation. M. Arthur Rhone, in a recent 
letter to Le Temps, has described the extremely curious 
way in which these garlands are woven. They consist 
of the petals and the sepals of various flowers, detached 
from their stems, and inclosed each in a folded leaf of 
either the Egyptian willow (Salix salsaf) or the Mimu- 
sops Kummel Bruce. The floral ornaments thus devised 
were then arranged in rows—the points being all set one 
way—and connected by means of a thread of date-leaf 
fibre, woven in a kind of chain-stitch. The whole re- 
sembles a coarse edging of vegetable lace-work. Among 
the flowers thus preserved are the bright blue blossoms 
of the Delphinium orientalis, or larkspur; the blue lotus, 
or Nymphza cerulea; the Nymphza lotus, with pink- 
tipped sepals; the blossoms of the Sesbania Aigyptiaca; 
and the orange-hued flower of the Carthamus tinctorius, 
or safflower, so largely employed as a dye by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Nile valley. The dried fruit, as well 
as the dried yellow blossom, of the Acacia Nilotica, are 
likewise present; and mention is also made of the blos- 
som of a species of water melon nowextinct. The fore- 
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going are all interwoven in the garlands in which the 
mummy of Amenhotep I. was elaborately swathed. With 
others of the royal mummies were found fine detached 
specimens of both kinds of lotus, the blue and the white, 
with stems, blossoms, and seed-pods complete. These 
frail relics of many a vanished spring have been arranged 
for the Boolak Museum with excellent skill by the emi- 
nent traveller and botanist, Dr. Schweinfurth. Classified, 
mounted, and, so to say, illustrated by modern examples 
of the same flowers and plants, they fill eleven cases—a 
collection absolutely unique, and likely ever to remain 
so. The hues of these old-world flowers are said to be 
as brilliant as those of their modern prototypes; and but 
for the labels, which show them to be three thousand 
years apart, no ordinary observer could distinguish be- 
tween those which were buried with the Pharaohs and 
those which were gathered and dried a few months ago. 

The Maguey, or Century Plant—The Journal of Botany 

Maguey is as much a feature of Mexico as trees are 
of the United States. It has an infinite variety of uses, 
and is to the Mexican Indian what the reindeer is to the 
Esquimaux, or the rice plant to the Chinaman. It seems 
a special gift of Nature to supply all his simple wants; 
its coarse cloth making his first, last, and only garment, 
and its strong rope tying down his coffin lid. The fibre 
of the leaf, beaten and spun, forms a fine and beautiful 
thread, glossy as silk in texture, which resembles linen 
when woven into fabric. It is manufactured into these 
coarser cloths, also into paper, bagging, sail-cloth, sack- 
ing, etc. The rope made from it is called manilla hemp, 
and is of uncommon strength and excellence, by far the 
best in use. The fibre yielded by the maguey leaf, when 
pressed, is equal to the Yucatan heneyquin and jute for 
cordage; and its pulp is unsurpassed for paper-making. 
Cut into coarse straws, it forms the brooms and white- 
wash brushes of the country; and as a substitute for 
bristles it is made into scrub brooms, dusting brushes, 
and the tiny brooms which take the place of combs 
among the common people. Beautiful fancy baskets, 
money-bags, purses, satchels, and a thousand other toys, 
trinkets, and ornaments are woven from its fibre. Has 
your horse a sprain, your donkey a bruise, a maguey leaf, 
pounded and bound upon the injured member, is a cer- 
tain cure. The pointed thorns which terminate the 
gigantic leaves are as strong as nails and as sharp as 
needles, and to this day, as in primitive times, they serve 
for nails, needles, and pins. At present the greatest 
value of the maguey comes from the amount of intoxi- 
cating liquor it produces. Two species of it are culti- 
vated—one in the desert portions of the country, from 
which mescal (Mexican tangle-foot) is distilled from the 
expressed juice of the leaves, and the other is the flower- 
ing maguey, that wonder of the vegetable world, from 
which pulque is drawn. In the district of Teyuila only, 
no pulque is made is made from it, because there its 
special virtues enable the same plant to produce the 
brandy named after the district in which it grows, and 
which is widely used throughout the country. But the 
principal maguey product is pulque, of which it is esti- 
mated that the city of Mexico alone consumes over two 
hundred thousand pints daily. The government derives 
a revenue of one thousand dollars a day in duties on 
pulque brought to the capital from the plains of Apam. 
The maguey can be made to yield an excellent quality 
of molasses, by clarifying the sweet decoction of the bulb. 
The tradition that the flowering maguey, or century 
plant, blooms but once in one hundred years is quite true. 
It is not often that we see the superb flower upon its 
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colossal stem, for the plant that blooms is a useless 
beauty. The moment that the experienced Indian be- 
comes aware that his maguey is about to blossom, he 
cuts into the heart and covers it over with the side leaves 
of the plant, when all the juice which nature intended 
for the great stem of the flower runs into this basin. 
The Brain Power of Plants—From The National Review 

The manner in which the mimosa closes its stalks and 
leaves at the approach of darkness is very interesting. 
As the gloaming gently falls, the leaves move upward 
toward each other till they touch; the secondary leaf- 
stalks slowly droop till they are nearly parallel with the 
main leaf-stalks, which in their turn fall till they point 
to the ground. Thus it folds itself at the close of day, 
and there is no doubt, if it were not allowed to sleep, it 
would, like ourselves, soon die. This is not only an ex- 
ample of the necessity of sleep for the repairing of nerv- 
ous energy and recuperation of brain power, but a proof 
of the existence of the same in the vegetable kingdom. 
Then there are the carnivorous plants, the Venus’ fly 
trap (Deoncea), for instance, which will digest raw beef 
as readily as its insect prey. From glands with which 
its leaf is provided, fluids are poured out which resemble 
the gastric juice of the animal stomach in their digestive 
properties. The matter of the insect body or meat is 
thus absorbed into the substance and tissues of the plant, 
just as the food taken into the animal stomach is digested 
and becomes part of the animal fabric. In the animal, 
digestion can only be commenced by the brain force 
acting by means of a nerve upon the gastric glands; we 
may therefore concede that it is the action of the same 
power in the plant that produces the same effect. There 
is no structure in plants, so far as its functions are con- 
cerned, more wonderful than the tip of the radicle. The 
course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be determined by the tip. Darwin wrote: “It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the tip of the radi- 
cle, endowed as it is with such diverse kinds of sensitive- 
ness, acts like the brain of animals. The brain, being 
seated within the extreme end of the body, receiving 
impressions from the sense organs, and directing the 
several movements.’ I do not quite agree with this, 
but I believe it to be another example of that brain 
power which is the cause of all plant movement. In the 
commencement of plant life we find, in the case of the 
pea or bean, for example, the radicle emerges at one 
end of the seed, and the plumule at the other. What 
causes the radicle to descend and the other to ascend? 
If the seed is so placed that the radicle comes out at 
the top the result is the same, for the radicle immedi- 
ately turns round and grows downward. It cannot be 
gravitation, although Darwin thought it was, because 
that would have the same effect upon the plumule. 
There can only be one reason, and that is the existence 
of a genuine directing force, or brain power. 

The Sterra Snow Plant—From The American Garden 

One thing that never fails to interest all who see it, 
when alone it is found on the mountain heights of the 
Sierras, is the snow plant, known to botanists as the 
Sarcodes sanguinea, meaning blooded flesh. Both names 
are said to be misnomers. The first was given it from 
its supposed birth among the Sierra snow, some travel- 
lers asserting that it sent its roots into snowbanks as other 
plants into the earth. Superficial observers were de- 
ceived by seeing the brilliant spikes of flowers rising from 
the snow that had fallen around them in the quick 
mountain squalls after the plants had grown. No flesh 
or blood could be as exquisitely beautiful; imagine a 
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rosy and snow tinted, crowded hyacinth, from eight to 
twenty inches in height, every miniature bell wound 
about by a rosy and frosted silver ribbon, all topped by 
a huge head of asparagus in hoar frost and silver. The 
frosted papilla is very marked on every sepal and bract. 
Though the whole translucent spike is flushed with rose 
and carmine, the petals are the deepest and most brill- 
iantly colored parts of the flower, which is five parted, 
and each open one showing slightly the stamens and 
pistils. There have been seen specimens bearing eighty 
perfect flowers and a pseudo-bulb twenty-two inches in 
circumference, brittle almost as spun glass, and although 
solid as a pineapple when first dug up, dried away to 
the size of the stem. All attempts at cultivation have 
thus far failed, the bulbs refusing to stand transplanting 
and the seeds to sprout. For the man who can discover 
the way to introduce them to cultivation there is a for- 
tne in store, and what a glorious addition they will be 
t. our early garden flora! They have been gathered in 
their native wilds from May until past the middle of 
July, but even at home are said to be capricious in 
growth. Localities where they abound one season may 
be without them the next. They are found as high as 
8000 feet above the sea level and not much below 4000. 
It was once said that they would not survive below the 
level of the summer snow line, but they have been since 
seen almost covering the ground far below. The snow 
banks seem, however, to protect them from the winds 
sweeping among the mountains, and they make their 
early growth and development beneath the driven snows, 
and when the approach of summer leaves the surface of 
the ground exposed it is covered in a few days with the 
red crowns of the snow plants. The flowers are at first 
protected by the leaf-like bracts, which gradually unfold 
as the weather warms and apparently close up again when 
the temperature becomes suddenly cold. When thus 
closed the parts of the flower are so perfectly fitted to- 
gether as to resemble a huge head of asparagus. The 
brittle roots extend into the ground almost as far as the 
flower does above it. Although once thought to be 
parasitic upon decaying cedar roots, no indications of a 
parasitic character are found upon digging them up. The 
plant is said to be found in soils of varying nature, but 
always where it gets the water from melting snow. Per- 
haps some new system of refrigeration will be discovered 
by which the bulbs may be transported to other regions! 
Clover as an Old Symbol—From the St. James Gazette 
It is generally known that the three-leaved clover is 
an emblem of the trinity, the legend being that St. Pat- 
_ Tick first used it to illustrate how three separate objects, 
such as leaves, could yet form one. But according to 
J. B. Friedreich, it was a very ancient symbol, express- 
ing religion among the ancient Germans as setting forth 
the three grades of Druids, Bards, Neophytes. And as 
one legend or myth or superstition begets many, so there 
grew from this a number; which, however, all refer to 
the clover with four leaves, the rarity of which gave rise 
to the belief that it would bring good luck. 
When sitting in the grass we see 
A little four-leaved clover; 
’Tis luck for thee and luck for me, 
Or luck for any lover. 

It is believed in the Tyrol that if any one has a turn 
for magic he can acquire the art of working wonders 
easily enough if he only searches for and finds the four- 
leaved clover on St. John’s eve. In the Passierthal the 
peasants believe that if a traveller should at this time fall 
asleep, lying on his back by a certain brook, there will 
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come flying a white dove bearing a four-leaved clover, 
which it lets fall on the sleeper’s breast. Should he 
awake before it fades and at once put it into his mouth 
he will acquire the power of becoming invisible at will. 
A stranger superstition related in Wolf’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutsche Mythologie is to the effect that if, while a 
priest is reading the service, any one can, unknown to 
him, lay a four-leaved clover on his mass book, the un- 
fortunate clergyman will not be able to utter a word; he 
will stand stock still and bewildered until the person who 
has played the trick pulls his robe. Then he can pro- 
ceed. When all is over the man who regains his four- 
leaf will always have luck at all kind of gambling. If 
he has a tendency to tenpins in America, or to ninepins if 
he be in Germany, he makes a ten strike or “ alle neunes ” 
every time he rolls a ball. It would seem by this that 
though the trifolium is a religious symbol, the four-leaf 
smacks of a darker influence. If the bearer or wearer 
of a four-leaved clover should come across witch work 
or any uncanny performance, he can detect and spoil it 
all unharmed. If a man loves a woman (or vice versa), 
and can obtain two four-leaved clovers, and induce her 
to eat one while he himself swallows the other, mutual 
love is sure to result. Nay, according to a very good 
gypsy authority, even a trin-patrini kas, or three-leaved 
clover, will have this effect. Moreover, it is advisable 
on all occasions when you make a gift to anybody, no 
matter what it is, to conceal it in a clover, since it will 
render the gift doubly acceptable. Also, take a four or 
three leaved clover, and, making a hollow in the end or 
top of your alpenstock or cane, put the leaf therein, tak- 
ing care not to injure it, and close the opening carefully. 
Then, so long as you walk with it, you will be less weary 
than if it were wanting and will enjoy luck in many ways. 
A German proverb says of a lucky man: “Er hat ein 
vierblattriges Kleeblatt gefunden ’—“ He has found a 
four-leaved clover.”” On this text Dr. Wilhelm Korte 
preaches the following homily: “This is, you say, a 
stupid superstition. Did you ever know a man who was 
ganz und gar, utterly and entirely, devoid of superstition? 
For if you did, be sure there was nothing in him.” 
Adoration of Flowers—Folk Lore of Plants 

The universality of plant worship in the East in former 
times is evidenced by the fierce denunciations found in va- 
rious parts of the Bible against the adoration of trees, but it 
is somewhat surprising to find in our own times a system of 
flower worship kept up in various parts of Persia and India. 
A recent traveller in India gives the following descrip- 
tion of flower worship as practised by the Persians in 
Bombay: “A true Persian in flowing robe of blue, and 
on his head a sheep-skin hat—black, glossy, curly, the 
fleece of Kar-Kal—would saunter in, and stand and 
meditate over every flower he saw, and always as if half 
in vision. And when the vision was fulfilled, and the 
ideal flower he was seeking found, he would spread his 
mat and sit before it until the setting of the sun, and 
then pray before it, and then fold up his mat again and 
go home. And the next night, and night after night, 
until that particular flower faded away, he would return 
to it and bring his friends in ever increasing troops to it, 
and sit and play the guitar or lute before it, and they 
would all together pray there, and after prayer still sit 
before it sipping sherbet and talking the most hilanous 
and shocking scandal late into the moonlight, and so 
again and again every evening until the flower died. 
Sometimes, by way of a grand finale the whole company 
would suddenly arise before the flower and serenade it 
together with an ode from Hafiz, and depart.” 
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The Floods—M. C. Gillington— Travelers Record 
Last night for a moment I held your hand, 
You snatched it away with a flush and pout; 
Now it clings to mine with a wild demand 
For help, for solace, as we two stand 
Here face to face in the rocking land, 
When the floods are out. 


The crash of boughs and the wail of sheep, 
The tides upsurging in roar and rout, 
The midnight heavy o’er waves that leap 
Through fold and meadow-land driving deep,— 
What matter, if close to my side you creep, 
When the floods are out ? 


The flash of foam and the hiss of spray 
In the flickering torchlight—the boatmen’s shout— 
The cold stream lapping our feet—the gray 
Wild waters around us, every way: 
Let us die! but I kiss you now while I may, 
When the floods are out! 


Through a Glass Darkly—Arkansaw Traveler 

There’s many a nobleman dwells in a cot, 
The palace holds many a clown; 

And princes have beds of the tamarind bark, 
While beggars have couches of down. 

Brave kings are in cotton, serfs glory in silk, 
While slaves like an emperor show ; 

For the worth of a title is stamped on the heart, 
But the world doesn’t look at it so. 


Here misers are prodigally flinging their gold 
To spendthrifts who hoard in their wake ; 
There mumbles a rake in the gown of a priest 
To a priest in the garb of a rake. 

Sweet saints they are living in hovels of sin 
And sinners in Sanctifical Row; 

The heart in the breast is the only true test— 
But the world doesn’t look at it so. 


There are generals lying in graves unmarked 
And privates with moruments grand ; 

The ignorant stalk in the chambers of state, 
But the quiet mind ruleth the land. 

A shadow divergent cach object of earth 
O’ercasts from one sun in the sky ; 

And fancies are many as beings have birth, 
But the one God ruleth on high. 


So I laugh at that title; that’s only a sham, 
And at caste—but a silver-washed plate 

Stuck up on the door of a tenement grand, 
Belonging to nature’s estate. 

Its inmates are constantly changing and pass 
Each year out of sight, like the snow, 

Whose going but stirs up the filth of the street— 
And the Saviour will look at it so. 


Heat—Archibald Lampman— Toronto Globe 
From plains that reel to southward, dim, 
The road runs by me white and bare: 
Up the steep hill it seems to swim 
Beyond, and melt into the glare. 
Upward half-way, or it may be 
Nearer the summit, slowly steals 
A hay cart, moving dustily 
With idly clacking wheels. 


By his cart’s side the wagoner 
Is slouching slowly at his ease, 
Half hidden in the windless blur 
Of white dust puffing to his kn-es, 
This wagon on the height above, 
From sky to sky on either hand, 
Is the sole thing that seems to move 
In all the heat-held land. 


Beyond me in the fields the sun 
Soaks in the grass and hath his will. 
I count the marguerites one by one; 
Even the buttercups are still. 
On the brook yonder not a breath 
Disturbs the spider or the midge. 
The water bugs draw close beneath 
The cool gloom of the bridge. 





Where the far elm tree shadows flood 
Dark patches in the burning grass, 
The cows, each with her peaceful cud, 

Lie waiting for the heat to pass. 
From somewhere on the slope near by 
Into the pale depth of the moon 
A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune. 


In intervals of dreams I hear 
The cricket from the drouthy ground ; 
The grasshoppers spin into mine ear 
A small innumerable sound. 
I lift mine eyes sometimes to gaze 
The burning sky line blinds my sight ; 
The woods far off are blue with haze: 
The hill are drenched in light. 


And yet to me not this or that 
Is always sharp or always swect ; 
In the sloped shadow of my hat 
I lean at rest, and drain the heat ; 
Nay more, I think some blessed power 
Hath brought me wandering idly here; 
In the full furnace of this hour 
My thoughts grow keen and clear. 


In the Garden— The Somerville Jourizal 
She’s fairer than a lily, 
And she’s sweeter than a rose, 
And she knocks the neighbors silly 
When she wields the garden hose. 


She lifts her skirts from danger 
With her left hand, while her right 

Grasps the nozzle, and the stranger 
Gets a very pleasing sight. 


For she’s always fresh and rosy, 
And she seems so sweet and fair, 
As she sprinkles every posy 
With a most impartial care. 


The neighbors’ eyes all twinkle 
And their interest daily grows, 

For they like to see her sprinkle, 
And they like to see the hose. 





The Grapevine Swing—Samuel M. Peck—Ttmes-Democrat 
When I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou,— 
The fairest spot of all creation, 
Under the arching blue,— 
When the wind came over the cotton and corn, 
To the long slim loop I’d spring, 
With brown feet bare, and a hat brim torn 
And swing in the grapevine swing 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing— 
I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Out—o’er the water lilies bonnie and bright, 
Back to the moss-grown trees ; 
I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 
As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 
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The mocking-bird joined in my reckless glee, 

I longed for no angel's wings ; 

I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be, 

Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing— 

Oh, to be a boy, 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
I’m weary at morn. I’m weary at night, 

I’m fretted and sore of heart ; 

And care is sowing my locks with white 

As I wend through the fevered mart. 

I’m tired of the world, with its pride and pomp, 

And fame seems a worthless thing : 

I'd barter it all for one day's romp, 

And a swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing— 

I would I were away 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Ad Astra—F. D. Sherman—Pittsburg Dispatch 

Blossom, little stars, and fill 
The gardens of the sky ; 

Drops of wine that you distil 
Upon the grasses lie. 

Every thirsty blade holds up 
A blessing to the blue, 

Every green spear fills its cup 
With heaven’s cooling dew. 

Blossom, little stars of love, 
In my beloved’s heart : 

Blossom like the stars above, 
And study well that chart. 

For beneath you there is one 
Who dares a cup to raise; 

He has thirsted in the sun 
These many dreary days. 

Blossom, blossom soon, and bring 
Love’s gladness and the wine 

That shall nourish hopes that spring 
Up in this heart of mine. 


The Shower—jJames Whitcomb Riley—Boston Pilot 


The landscape, like the awed face of a child, 
Grew curiously blurred,—a hush of death 
Fell on the fields, and in the darkened wild 
The zephyr held its breath. 
No wavering glamor-work of light and shade 
Dappled the shivering surface of the brook,— 
The frightened ripples in their ambuscade 
Of willows thrilled and shook. 
The sullen day grew darker, and anon 
Dim flashes of pent anger lit the sky,— 
With rumbling wheels of wrath came rolling on 
The storm’s artillery. 
The cloud above put on its blackest frown- 
And then, as with a vengeful cry of pain, 


The lightning snatched it—ripped and flung it down 


In ravelled shreds of rain— 
While I, transfigured by some wondrous art, 
Bowed with the thirsty lilies to the sod,— 
My empty soul brimmed over, and my heart 
Drenched with the love of God! 


Just for To-day—Helen O. Krehbiel—N. Y. Tribune 


Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day. 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray, 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day. 
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Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey ; 

Help me to mortify my flesh, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay ; 

Let me be faithful to Thy grace, 
Just for to-day. 


And if to-day my tide of life 
Should ebb away, 

Bid me come safely home to Thee, 
Sweet Lord, to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs, 
I do not pray; 

But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 


The Old Story—From the London Figaro 
She told him that men were false, 
That love was a dreadful bore, 
As they danced to the Nanon waltz 
On the slippery ballroom floor. 


He said that her woman’s face 
The crown of her shining hair, 

Her subtle feminine grace 

’ Were haunting him everywhere. 


He told her his orders had come 
To march with the dawn of day 

A soldier must “ follow the drum ”— 
No choice but to mount and away. 


A sudden tremor of fear 

Her rallying laughter smote, 
As he gave a souvenir— 

A button from off his coat. 


He went to the distant war, 

And fought as men should do ; 
But she forgot him afar 

In the passion for something new. 


His trinket amongst the rest, 
She wore at her dainty throat ; 
But a bullet had pierced his breast 
Where the button was off his coat. 


Her Courtship—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 


A man of modern science wooed 

A maiden of accepting mood, 

Who, dreading lest contagion might 
Do mischief to her chosen wight, 
With sol. bichloride washed her hair 
And sponged her limbs and body fair. 


She rinsed her mouth with Listerine, 
And held, her snow-white teeth between, 
A pad of antiseptic gauze, 

Covering her nose, as well as jaws, 
Which formed a sort of respirator 
Between them and her osculator. 


But this reminds: I should have told 

That these were things he’d taught of old, 
With others which I may not tell, in 

Regard to spots that germs might dwell in. 
She was a wise professor’s daughter 

And practised all which had been taught her. 


So this good medicine man, with pride 
Clasping his antiseptic bride, 

In disinfected murmur low 

Asked “ Why she loved her doctor so?” 
And softly nestling down, she sighed, 
You're such a dear old germicide.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





Miss Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh, author of T’other Miss 
Mandy in Harper’- Monthly, is a new Kentucky writer 
of much promise.—Ouida is a witty conversationalist, 
but is easily bored if the person present does not inter- 
est her, and takes no pains to conceal it; is sarcastic and 
aggressive, but takes great interest when any one tries 
to beat her with her own weapons.—Frank Dempster 
Sherman, the writer of society verse, now a tutor of 
mathematics at Columbia College, was formerly a retail 
stationer at Peekskill, N. Y.—Lady Colin Campbell is 
writing a novel.—Tracy Turnerelli, author of The Rus- 
sian Princess, is writing a new book at the age of sev- 
enty-nine; he enjoys champagne and takes long walks 
for his health.—Gladstone recently refused an offer of 
$25,000 for a series of twenty-five articles on subjects of 
current interest.—Lord Tennyson is going to cruise 
about in Lord Brassey’s yacht.—Arminius Vambéry, 
the great traveller, who journeyed through Central Asia 
disguised as a dervish, is a short thick-set man, with 
face worn and frame bent with travel and exposure; he 
is slightly lame and has dark eyes, a frank manner, 
and a perfect English accent.—A cerastes, the most ven- 
omous of Egyptian snakes, disabled Professor Sayce by 
a bite on his ankle during his recent journey down the 
Nile.—The Pittsburg Despatch thinks Rider Haggard’s 
efforts in historical fiction are about as valuable as 
would be a commentary on the decalogue by Sarah Bern- 
hardt.—Der Sociale Wegweiser is the name of a new 
semi-monthly published in Berlin.—Robert Buchanan, 
calls Henry James’s paper on Alphonse Daudet “a 
quite marvellous example of how not to commit one’s 
self in criticism, how to burn incense with one hand and 
snap the fingers of the other.”—Sir Percy Shelley, son 
of the poet, has a large and beautifully modelled private 
theatre on the grounds of his country seat—Thomas 
Hardy, the English novelist, is a justice of the peace in 


. Dorsetshire. —John G. Whittier, the poet, says he expects 


to live to be a hundred, though he is not anxious to. 





Miss Emma Howard Wight, who gives promise of 
a brilliant literary future, is a native of Baltimore, and 
the only daughter of Jacob Howard Wight, a well-known 
tobacco broker of that city.—The Bishop of Strengnias, 
Dr. Adam Theodor Strémberg, who died in his palace 
recently, was a distinguished Swedish poet, and gained 
the gold medal of the Swedish Academy on the publica- 
tion of his first poems.—-Daudet’s Tartarin Sur les Alpes 
has had in France a sale of over 200,000, the book de- 
lighting both “the elect few and the Philistine many.” 
—Will Carleton says he never wrote poetry until a phre- 
nologist told him his head was constructed on the poet- 
ical model.—Miss Arnold, sister of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, is the original of Rose in Robert Elsmere.—Sir 
Henry Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, is writing 
his reminiscences of half a century of public life.—W. 
A. Croffut says of Mark Twain: “ When he talks he talks 
slowly and extracts each of his vowels with a corkscrew 
twist that would make even the announcement of a fun- 
eral sound like a joke.”—Mr. Clark Russell has ceased 
to contribute his well-known seafaring articles to the 
London Telegraph.—Aubrey de Vere, whose delicate, 
refined and sometimes deliciously musical verse is not 
so well known as it should be, comes of a poetical family. 
—Lloyd S. Bryce succeeds Allen Thorndyke Rice in the 


editorship of the North American Review.—A son of 
General Geo. B. McClellan is attached to the staff of the 
New York Herald and is said to display decided ability 
as a writer.—Marion Crawford’s Griefenstein, by some 
critics considered his best work, is to appear in the 
Tauchnitz series.—Robert Barrett Browning has lately 
sent to London from Venice a portrait he has painted 
of his father, the illustrious poet, to be exhibited at the 
Grosvenor gallery.—A copy of the first edition of Charles 
Lever’s works lately sold in England for $1,375.—The 
Chicago Tribune says of The Story of Patsy by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin: “The story is vivid, bright, and inter- 
esting throughout and reveals a sympathetic understand- 
ing of childhood and noble love for children worthy of a 
Pestalozzi or a Froebel.”—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, the 
novelist and poet, has a charming house at Pittsfield, Mass. 





R. C. Criswell, the Oil City Derrick man whose Shakes- 
pearean parodies were popular a few years ago, hzs joined 
the force of the New York Sun.—James A. MacKnight, 
the author of Hagar, and formerly United States Con- 
sul at Saint Helena, is a tall, smooth-faced, handsome 
man, of about thirty.—Robert Louis Stevenson will re- 
main another year in the South Seas, as he is not strong 
enough to return to his South of England home at 
Bournemouth.—Samuel Huebsch, a learned and indus- 
trious American Hebrew, has translated the proverbs of 
Solomon into Volapuk.—F. C. Philips, the author of As 
in a Looking Glass, is in destitute circumstances and 
has been sued for non-payment of rent: he sold all rights 
in his work for a mere song, and has not since received 
a cent as royalty.—George Henry Calvert, a thoughtful, 
tender and refined writer in prose and verse, and for 
some years editor of the Baltimore American, died re- 
cently in his seventy-sixth year, at Newport, R. I.— 
Eight thousand sets of Prof. Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth were sold in America; the English edition sold only 
2,000 sets.—Louis A. Dent, who aided James G. Blaine 
in the preparation of Twenty Years in Congress, has been 
made Mr. Blaine’s private secretary.—The late W. W. 
Harding, although less than fifty-nine years old, had for 
thirty-four years been publisher of The Philadelphia 
Inquirer and had also published two million copies of 
the Bible.—Alfred Trumble says of Nugent Robinson, 
editor of Collier’s Once a Week: “ He is a Dublin man, 
and possesses a good deal of the rollicking spirit of 
Charles Lever, although his stories and novels are in no 
senses imitations of that famous model.”—Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes, the American novelist, is in Italy, accumulating 
material for a new story.—The Scranton (Pa.) Truth 
offers a prize of $100 for a sea song of three to five eight- 
line stanzas that “shall fittingly voice the patriotism of 
the Yankee tar.”"—They say that Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
has been offered £8,000 for her next work of fiction. 


It is now asserted that Les Lettres d’une Inconnue, 
which have attracted so much attention, are the letters of 
the genuine Inconnue.—Mrs. Helen Campbell is writ- 
ing a novel.—-George H. Jessop, whose Irish stories in 
the magazine, which have irritated the admirers of Irish 
character, has gone to Europe for fresh material.—Sen- 
ator Morrill, author of Self-Consciousness of Noted Per- 
sons, bears a striking resemblance to Charles Sumner, and 
though he has taken a leading part in legislation for thirty- 
two years, he prides himself chiefly on his authorship of 
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our present tariff laws.—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
is reported to have remarked recently that if she had 
known the penalties of fame she would never have writ- 
ten a line.-—Prof. T. H. Huxley says that he has never 
entirely recovered from the effects of a blood poisoning 
contracted during his first post-mortem examination, 
when he was less than fourteen years of age.—The house 
occupied by Charles Dickens at Gad’s Hill, near Roch- 
ester, closely connected with much of his life, and in 
which he died, is announced for sale-—A volume of short 
stories with the title To Call Her Mine will shortly be 
published by Walter Besant.—The Rev. H. H. Haweis, 
the lecturer, critic and preacher of London, is delivering 
a series of sermons on “ What am I to believe about the 
Bible stories in Genesis? ”—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
speaking of the poetry of the day, says: “The disposi- 
tion is to indulge in the fanciful forms of verse, such as 
the sonnet, the triolet and the rondeau, all pretty enough 
in their way, but very few poems of this character have 
ever become immortal.”—Miss Juliet Corson, the well- 
known teacher of cooking, is a hopeless invalid, and 
writes with a portable desk fastened before her. 





Mrs. Madeline V. Dahlgren, widow of the Admiral, has 
been a literary worker for thirty years, during which time 
she has made translations, and written poems, political 
essays, novels, and books of etiquette-—The London 
Spectator says of Amélie Rives’s Virginia of Virginia: 
“Tt is a slight affair, no doubt, but it is pretty nearly 
perfect of its kind, and there can be no question but 
that it has the quality of true and very unquestionable 
genius of that indisputable order which we find in some 
of the finest idylls of Tourgueneff.”—Florence Finch- 
Kelley, of San Francisco, has published Frances: A Story 
for Men and Women, already in its second edition.— 
Kate Gannett Wells was recently selected by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to fill the place on the State 
Board of Education left vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Abby W. May.—“‘To be 70 years young,” wrote Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes on Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
birthday anniversary, “is sometimes far more cheerful 
and hopeful than to be 40 years old.”—Mayo W. Hazel- 
tine, the critic, says: “we do not hesitate to say that it 
would be simply the duty of a wise and scrupulous wife 
to snatch from the hands of her innocent husband any 
of Florence Marryat’s later productions.—George Mere- 
dith is trying the difficult feat of writing two novels at 
the same time; the morning is devoted to a chapter of 
one; in the afternoon the author finishes an episode or 
a chapter in the other.—Barrett Wendell, author of The 
Duchess Amelia, is said to be quick-tempered, good- 
looking, with full sandy beard and affects dignity in his 
stiff and eccentric manners.—The MS. of Anthony 
Trollope’s Orley Farm is for sale at $150.— William 
O’Brien, the Irish patriot, is employing his enforced lei- 
sure in Galway Jail in writing a novel.—Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps is still in very poor health and does but little 
literary work.—Sir Edwin Arnold, author of The Light 
of Asia, has been invited to lecture before the students 
of Harvard University on subjects of his own selection. 





W. S. Lilly says in The Forum: “ Mr. Carlyle I must 
reckon the seer of the century.”—William Black is a 
careful student of nature, he loves the Highlands and 
the people, and rarely writes a novel without introduc- 
ing them.—Vizetelly, the well-known London publisher, 
now seventy years old, has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and fined £200 for. publishing 
translations of Zola’s novels.—John Burroughs, the 
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author, has not eaten meat for three years, and finds his 
nerves are much steadier than they used to be, and that 
he needs less physical exercise.—Sir Edward Hamley’s 
beautiful sketch, Shakespeare’s Funeral, will shortly be 
reprinted in a volume of his miscellaneous papers.—The 
Devil and I, already in its second edition, is a new, 
strong and ingeniously sensational story based on a 
study of hypnotism, and containing striking possibilities 
for dramatization.—General F. Hall, of Denver, is at 
work upon a history of Colorado, in five volumes.—E. T. 
Billings, of Boston, has painted a portrait of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes for the rooms of the Boston Medical Library 
Association.—M. de Menorval, a member of the Muni- 
cipal Council at Paris, has published the first part of his 
important work on the history of the French capital.— 
The Duke of Argyll has in press a new work, What Is 
Truth? in which the question is discussed from a scien- 
tific as well as from the logical point of view.—The 
Boston Transcript says of Madison J. Cawein’s poems: 
“so picturesque and so peculiar are the words referred 
to, that they may almost be said to constitute a diction- 
ary of the modern intense school of expression.” —Sefior 
Rafael Corrome, a well-known novelist and journalist 
of Madrid, has been sentenced to four months’ impris- 
onment for libelling the Duke of Edinburgh.—John 
Boyle O’Reilly, the Boston poet, is building a stone 
cottage at Hull, Mass.—William Morris has in the press 
an important poem which Miss Alice Havers has illus- 
trated.—The Athenzum devotes nearly ten columns to 
Mr. Swinburne’s new Poems and Ballads, strongly prais- 
ing his later work at the expense of his early poems. 





Mrs. Lillian Crawford True, wife of John Preston 
True, the author, has just finished a crayon portrait of 
a daughter of Captain Charles King, the writer of army 
stories.—Henry Fielding Dickens, third son of the nov- 
elist, is a highly successful lawyer in England.—The 
Baroness Gripenberg has started a woman’s rights paper 
in Finnish called Home and Society.—Col. Maurice, of 
the English Army, has undertaken a life of Sir John 
Moore.—Max O’Rell’s book on America has penetrated 
into Denmark, and an edition in the Danish will be pub- 
lished at Copenhagen.—Rhoda Broughton, the English 
novelist, is forty-eight and a highly intelligent-looking 
woman, with features hard and rather masculine.—John 
Fiske’s War for Independence is published in Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s new and valuable Riverside Library for 
Young People.—Paul du Chaillu is so impressed with 
the world’s ignorance of the true character of the Moors 
that he is going back tospend several winters with them 
and write a book.—Sir Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming 
book, In My Lady’s Praise, is a collection of poems 
written in honor of his dead wife.—T. Russell Sullivan, 
the magazine writer, is one of the brilliant men of Bos- 
ton literary circles.—The first edition of A. C. Gunter’s 
new novel, The Frenchman, consisted of 60,000 copies, 
of which 53,000 were sold before publication.—The Troy 
Press speaks of [Robert Browning as “an obscure poet.” 
—Moncure D.° Conway has prepared an introduction 
and notes for a series of 150 unpublished letters from 
Washington.—Joseph Knight, the well-known dramatic 
critic and editor of the English Notes and Queries, will 
edit the forthcoming volume of the Henry Irving Shake- 
speare, Frank Marshall being too ill to continue the 
work.—Dr. Paul Lindau, editor of the Rundschau, has 
just published Lace, a romance of Berlin life.—Carl 
Schurz feels it would be a violation of confidence to make 


public his talks with the Iron Chancellor and will there- 
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fore not write a magazine article on Bismarck as an- 
nounced.—Prof. Mommsen is at present engaged chiefly 
upon researches amongst the numismatic collections in 
the Royal Library at Brussels.—Marion Crawford’s With 
the Immortals is to appear in French, with a preface by 
M. Renan.—Sydnev Page, the novel Mrs. Margaret De- 
land is now writing, will not be published until next year. 





Walford D. Selby will relinquish the editorship of the 
Genealogist, which he has held for the past five years.— 
Friedrich von Spielhagen, the celebrated German poet 
who appreciated Curtis’s Howadji and Emerson’s Eng- 
lish Traits highly enough to translate them into German, 
is a few months over sixty years of age.—Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey’s husband is a legal light, and a permanent mem- 
ber of the council for the management of the Prince of 
Wales’s Rothesay estates, an office worth £1,000 a year. 
—Mrs. Ward is not merely a passive opponent of woman 
suffrage, but, with Frederic Harrison, is organizing an 
anti-woman suffrage society.—Oscar Fay Adams, of Bos- 
ton, is described as a bachelor of about 45, near-sighted 
and absent-minded, slight and of small physique, with 
silver-gray hair and gentle ways, a prolific poet and mag- 
azine writer.—T. F. Thistleton Dyer’s new book, Great 
Men at Play, will be illustrative of certain traits of char- 
acter in the social life of well-known men of the past 
and present century.—Dr. Thomas Sterry Hunt, one of 
the best-known chemists and geologists in the United 
States and a friend and co-worker of Richard A. Proc- 
ter, is seriously ill —David Christie Murray, the English 
novelist, will sail for Australia next month, and spend 
six months on the lecture stage in that country, before 
visiting America.—Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, wife of the 
playwright, is in Titusville, Pa., writing a novel on the- 
osophy and hypnotism.—Hall Caine, the London critic, 
dramatist, and litterateur, has a profusion of light hair 
which he brushes off his forehead after the manner of a 
German concert singer.—Spielhagen, the German nov- 
elist, has made an American woman the heroine of his 
latest story, A New Pharaoh.—A newspaper correspond- 
ent says of Dr. Holmes: “In appearance he resembles 
nothing so much as a shrivelled little winter apple, and 
no one would guess from his appearance what a genius 
is at the core beneath that frost-bitten surface.”—NMrs. 
W. K. Clifford, the clever English author, supported 
herself and her two daughters by writing weird and real- 
istic stories for the London papers before her successful 
novel, Mrs. Keith’s Crime.—George Cary Eggleston, 
editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, has 
resigned to accept an editorial position on the World. 





The number of visitors to Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, last year was seventeen thousand, 
one-fourth being Americans.—F. Danby’s (Miss Davis's) 
new book, Babe in Bohemia, is boycotted by Mudie’s 
and Smith & Son because of its immorality.—Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, who has lived to write and 
publish forty-five novels, resides at Yonkers, and is en- 
gaged in filling orders for serials and sketches.—Speak- 
ing of the plaintive pessimism of the minor poets, the 
London Atheneum calls them a lot of “ golden-mouthed 
but lugubrious singers” whose “ banefumes” are “ redo- 
lent of cultured melancholy.”—The Hon. E. N. C. Brad- 
don, brother of the popular English novelist, and Agent 
General for Tasmania in London, is to try his pen on an 
article on the colony of Tasmania.—The Trade of 
Authorship is the title of a new book compiled by Mr. 
Woolston Dixey, of Brooklyn.—Frederick von Boden- 
stedt, lecturer, journalist, poet, best known as author of 
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Lieder des Mirza Schaffy, has just passed his seventieth 


birthday.—A friend of the brilliant southern writer, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, says of him: “ He’s the most restless, un- 
settled being on earth, never staying anywhere for any 
length of time and full of queer whims.”’— Robert Grant, 
the Boston writer, is a man of slender build, wears side 
whiskers and mustache of sandy hue, dresses in dark 
clothes, and looks neither to the right nor the left as he 
walks the street.—It is not generally known that Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, the literary English woman, has long 
been on the staff of one of the great London dailies.— 
Miss Braddon considers it a matter of duty to accomplish 
a stated amount of work every day.—D. Christie Mur- 
ray and Henry Herman are to collaborate in a trilogy 
of novels dealing with literary, dramatic and artistic cir- 
cles; the same characters are to appear in all, and each 
story will be complete in itself—Mrs. Ophelia Nesbit 
Reid, the once famous Southern author, is now living in 
New York.—Prof. Bryce, author of the American Com- 
monwealth, is Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 
Fellow and member of the Governing Body of Oriel 
College, barrister-at-law, lecturer at the Inns of Court, 
and member of Parliament for South Aberdeen. 





Mrs. Lynn Linton is never so happy as when she is 
writing or saying cynical things about “ modern women.” 
—Edgar Fawcett’s Ambitious Woman has been translated 
into the Dutch.—Sir Charles Russell’s wife was formerly 
Miss Mulholland, of Belfast, a sister of Miss Rosa Mul- 
holland, poet and author of A Fair Emigrant.—H. M. 
Alden, editor of Harper’s Monthly, is reported to have 
said recently, “ Mrs. Chanler, or ‘that girl Amélie Rives’ 
as you choose to call her, is the most wonderful literary 
genius of this century.”—Prof. J. P. Mahaffy is to write 
a book on the monasteries of Greece on his return to 
England.— Under the title, The Medical Student, John 
B. Alden reprints a series of humorous papers contri- 
buted many years ago by Albert Smith to the London 
Punch.—The Shah has made Sir Edwin Arnold a com- 
mander of the Imperial Order of the Lion and the Sun. 
—Andrew Lang, when he was preparing his St. Andrews’ 
Gifford Lectures, is said to have had no fewer than 
four books on hand, besides keeping up his regular sup- 
ply of matter in the weekly and daily press—A Dutch 
version of Mr. Barnes of New York has been put on the 
boards in Amsterdam. —Dr. Franz Hartmann, author of 
Magic, White and Black and numerous other occult 
works and a finished scholar and a great traveller, has 
written a work on Geomancy, professes to deal seriously 
with divination by spots,°crosses and the like.—Mrs. 
Lizzie W. Champney, author of the Vassar Girls stories 
and wife of the well-known artist, J Wells Champney, 
is an opponent of the nude in art.—James Payn, the 
English novelist, writes with a sort of chart or rough 
programme of plot, characters, and incidents before 
him, from which he fills in chapter after chapter.—Book 
Chat says of Edgar Saltus, “ever since his debut as a 
novelist he has been gracefully dancing on the edge of 
a precipice.” —-A clear, direct, and forcible writer on the 
Woman’s Suffrage question is Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, junior editor of the Woman’s Journal, of Boston. 





Margaret Oliphant, the tireless producer of novels, 
biographies, histories, and editions of foreign classics, is 
sixty-one years old and an enthusiastic lover of her na- 
tive land, Scotland.—Mark Twain’s story, The Prince 
and the Pauper, has been dramatized, at the author’s re- 
quest, by Edward H. House, the well-known magazine 
writer.—John McGovern, editorial writer on the Chicago 
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Herald, by reason of his direct and forceful writing has 
been called “the Chicago Carlyle.” — Miss Emily Faithfull 
is said to contemplate another visit to America.—Jas. 
Whitcomb Riley says of Miss Edith M. Thomas’s poetry: 
“As soon as she writes a poem and it is put in cold type 
it becomes classical.” —Eugene Field says of Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller’s literary efforts in poetry and prose: “As 
poems they are bad, but as freaks they are interesting; 
still we think that Mr. Fuller’s poetry is better than his 
prose.” —Alexander Young, the Taverner of the Boston 
Post and author of a concise history of the Netherlands, 
is fifty-five years of age, and his strongly marked features 
are quite Scotch in appearance.—The characters and 
scenery in Thomas Hardy’s Far from the Madding 
Crowd are reproduced from the people and places in 
the neighborhood of Max Gate, the house he has built 
for himself just outside Dorchester.—Walter Pater and 
Vernon Lee are both mentioned as probable authors of 
The Author’s Love, purporting to be the replies of Meri- 
mée’s “Inconnue.’”—Dr. L. H. Mills, of Oxford, an 
American author settled for the present in England, is 
to issue by subscription during the year a work on the 
GAathas of Zoroaster.—The London Star says of D. Chris- 
tie Murray: “Since Dickens there has been no English 
story teller with equal dramatic and mimetic power.”— 
The great historian, Kinglake, now seventy-eight years 
of age, writes a manuscript as beautiful as engraving.— 
Countess Rostopchina, the poetess, was the first Rus- 
sian woman who acquired a wide reputation by her pen. 
—Marion Crawford has achieved distinction in the form 
of an award of $200 from the French Academy for the 
merits of his translation into French of two of his novels. 





Alphonse Daudet is at work on Mes Douleurs, a study - 


of his own physical ailments, which are registered with 
the most minute care.—Ermest McGaffey, the author of 
some good verse in the Chicago papers, is a young at- 
torney, who loves to wander into the country with rod 
or dog and gun, in the intervals between legal duties.— 
W. P. Ker has been selected as the new Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London, to 
succeed Prof. Henry Morley, who resigned after twenty- 
four years’ service.—Count Tolstoi is interested in a 
great scheme for providing the people of Russia with 
the best literature at the lowest possible price.—Austin 
Dobson was educated first as a civil engineer, but after- 
ward entered the school of South Kensington with the 
view of becoming a painter, and embraced literature 
because he was dissatisfied with his progress in art.—An- 
drew Carnegie owns the original manuscript of the 
Light of Asia, presented to him by Sir Edwin, a short 
time after its publication.—Col. Olcott, the apostle of 
Esoteric Buddhism, is at present visiting Japan.—Rev. 
W. B. Philpot, known in the world of letters by his 
Pocket of Pebbles, died recently in his sixty-seventh 
year.—Ouida says, “I do not hate humanity, I only hate 
society.”.—The Rev. W. W. Tulloch, son of the late 
Principal Tulloch, will succeed Prof. Story as editor of 
The Scots Magazine.—George Kennan will shortly 
cease his lecturers and settle down to the preparation of 
his Siberian papers for book form.—Montague Williams 
has begun to dictate to a shorthand writer the recollec- 
tions of his life.—A bibliography of George Meredith’s 
writings, by J. Lane, is announced in London.—Profes- 
sor John Campbell Oman, who has the chair of natural 
science in the Government College at Lahore, India, 
has written a volume on the religious and social life in 
that country.—The Atlanta Constitution has discovered 
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in Miss M. Ozella Shields, of Greenville, Miss., a young 
lady of nineteen, an authoress destined to make “a mark 
in the literary world.”—Prof. Sanday of Oxford is pre- 
paring an edition of fac-similes from manuscripts of the 
New Testament.—The Shoe and Leather Reporter says: 
“What doth it profit aman to get a modern society 
novel for twenty-five cents if he has to buy an unabridged 
dictionary and an encyclopedia before he can understand 
it?”—Hon. Andrew D. White has presented the Library 
of Cornell College a papyrus of a portion of the Book 
of the Dead.—Strange as it may seem, Mrs. Stannard, 
better known as John Strange Winter, has never been 
inside a publisher’s office; her husband does all the in- 
terviewing, and manages the entire business department 
of her profession.—A ladies’ literary dinner was held in 
London recently with Miss Olive Schreiner as president; 
covers were laid for thirty, and no men were admitted. 





Joseph Thomson, the noted African explorer, has writ- 
ten Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco, which 
Longmans, Green & Co. have just published.—The pub- 
lishing firm of Abenhein, in Berlin, whose list was re- 
markable for the number of American authors upon it (as 
Emerson, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, Bret Harte, etc.), has 
sold out to Hans Liistenédder.—-Lady Colin Campbell 
has written a novel dealing with political and journalistic 
life in London.—Arminius Vambéry, now Professor in 
Pesth, roamed the streets of his native town as a boy of 
eleven, looking about for errands and stray jobs.—The 
statue to the Austrian poet, Franz Grillparzer, was un- 
veiled on the 23d ult. in the Vienna Volksgarten; it is 
said to be the finest work of art in Vienna and cost 
$50,000.—Richard Watson Gilder, the poet and editor 
of the Century, is a man of medium height, but is so 
slight that he seems taller than he is; he walks with a 
slow stride, protruding his head a little, and peering 
near-sightedly about him.—Secretary Rusk is preparing 
a volume treating of the common diseases of horses and 
cattle, which will be distributed to the farmers of the 
country in the fall.—Professor Huxley's third daughter, 
Mrs. Albert Eckersley, has come over to Mexico to live, 
her husband being engaged in railroad building there.— 
General Sherman refuses to give permission to several 
ambitious writers who are desirous of preparing a sketch 
of the life of his late wife.-—The well-known Russian 
poet and satirist, Michael Saltykoff, who died recently in 
St. Petersburg of paralysis, once published one of the stu- 
pidest pieces of nonsense that ever appeared in print, 


and explained that this was a specimen of the only kind 


of stuff that the censors would permit him to publish. 


The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford, is pre- 
paring for the press some unpublished journals of her 
great-grandfather, Sir Walter Scott.—Professor James 
Russell Lowell will reoccupy Elmwood, at Cambridge, 
Mass., on his return from England next fall.—William 
Morris’s private theatre in London is a long hall, low, 
barren, and whitewashed; on the stage of this theatre 
the poet-painter, in blue flannel shirt and dishevelled 
hair, gives forth his socialistic doctrines to audiences of 
laboring-men and malcontents.—Olive Schreiner, whom 
some one has dubbed “ the Charlotte Bronté of our time,” 
lives in lodgings at the East End of London, attracted 
to that unpleasant district by the greater vivacity of 
facial expression to be observed there.—Lafcadio Hearn 
has a strong article on Les Porteuses, of Martinique, 
“the women who bear burdens.”—Miss Hilda Mon- 
talba’s bust of Mr. Browning, in the Sculpture Room of 
the Academy, has just been purchased by an American. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JULY, 1889 





Art and Architecture: 
Italian Masters: Gentile da Fabriano: W. J. Stillman: Cent. 
The Advance in Steamboat Decoration: Mrs, van Rensselaer: Cent. 
The Old Masters in New York: W. Howe Downes: Atlantic. 


Biographic and Reminiscent : 
George W. Childs’s Recollections : Lippincott’s. 
John Evelyn’s Youth: Mary Davies Steele: Atlantic Monthly. 
Lincoln: John G. Nicolay, John Hay: Century Magazine. 
Our Greatest Inventor (Ericsson): John Habberton : Lippincott’s. 
Sketch of Henry Carvill Lewis: Popular Science Monthly. 
The American Bonapartes: Eugene L,. Didier: Cosmopolitan, 
Educational Discussion : 
Discipline in Higher Education: N.S. Shaler: Atlantic. 
The South and the School Problem: A. G. Haygood: Harper's. 
Fiction— Serials : 
Jupiter Lights: Part 7: Constance F. Woolson : Harper’s. 
Roanoke of Roanoke Hall: Malcolm Bell: Belford’s. 
Ten Minutes to Twelve: M. G. McClelland: Lippincott’s. 
The Begum’s Daughter: g-11: Edwin L. Bynner: Atlantic. 
The Master of Ballentrae: R. L. Stevenson: Scribner’s. 
The Murder of Philip Spencer: Gail Hamilton: Cosmopolitan. 
The Tragic Muse: Chaps. 17-19: Henry James: Atlantic. 
Wu Chih Tien: Part5: Wong Chin Foo: Cosmopolitan. 
Fiction— Short Stories + 
Agatha’s Coat of Arms: Florence E. Weld: Harper’s, 
An Echo of Antietam: Edward Bellamy: Century. 
Assum Igitur: Harriet Waters Preston: Atlantic Monthly. 
From Four to Six: A Comedietta: Annie Eliot : Scribner’s. 
How the Derby was Won: Harrison Robertson: Scribner’s. 
‘*I Sat on Her Graveand Sang”: Philip G. Hubert, Jr.: Belf 
Les Porteuses : Lafcadio Hearn: Harper’s, 
Mr. Walk-a-leg Adams ‘* meets up with” a Tartar: Belford’s. 
Nils’s Garden: Thomas Wentworth Higginson: Century. 
Pauline and Virginia: Francis Doveridge : Harper's. 
Six Feet of Romance: Dan C. Beard: Cosmopolitan. 
That Fascinating Greek: James O. G. Duffy: Belford’s, 
The Copeland Collection: Margaret Crosby: Scribner’s. 
The Governor: George A. Hibbard: Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Lady of the Club: Helen H. Gardener: Belford’s. 
The Rock of Béranger: T. R. Sullivan: Scribner’s. 
The Story of a Lost Car: John R. Spears: Scribner’s. 


The Two Mollies : A City Sketch: Hjalmar H. Boyesen: Scrib. 


With Gauge and Swallow: Albion W. Tourgee: Lippincott’s. 


Historical Studies: 
The Great Agitation: Julia W. Howe: Cosmopolitan. 
The State of Iowa: Justice Miller: Harper’s Monthly. 
Woman in Early Ireland: Charles de Kay: Century. 

Literary Criticism : 
A Market for Books: Edward Everett Hale: Forum. 
Authorship in the South before the War: T. N. Page: Lippin. 
Books that have Hindered Me: Agnes Repplier: Atlantic. 
Mrs, Chanler’s Last Novel: Edgar Fawcett: Lippincott’s. 
The Decline of the Editorial: W. T. Hunt: Century Magazine. 
The Ethics of Journalism: W. S. Lilly: Forum, j 
The Scholar in American Life: Bishop H. C. Potter: Forum. 

Natural History Sketches: 
A Mountain-Side Ramble: Bradford Torrey: Atlantic Monthly. 
Artificial Propagation of Sea-Fishes: W. K. Brooks: Pop.Sci. Mo. 
Fungi: Microscopic Forms: T. H. McBride: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Pitcher Plants: Sophie B. Herrick: Cosmopolitan. 
Sea-Butterflies: Prof. Carl Vogt: Popular Science Monthly. 


Poetry of the Month: 
A Dervish: Clinton Scollard: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
A Flag of Truce: G. Preston: Century Magazine. 
A Gala Day: M. A. De Wolfe Howe: Lippincott’s. 
A Meteor: Frank Dempster Sherman: Belford’s Magazine. 
A Purpose: Mary Vandegrift: Century Magazine. 
A Singer: Richard Henry Stoddard: Scribner’s Magazine. 
A Song of the Road: J. M. Lippmann: Century. 
Ballade: To Sandra: Duncan C. Scott: Scribner's. 
Broadway: Edith M. Thomas: Century Mag. 
Casco Bay: Benjamin S. Parker: Century Mag. 
Friendlessness : H. P. Kimball: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Giton : Charles Washington Coleman: Harper’s Monthly. 
Griefs ; Chas. Edwin Markham: Scribner’s Magazine. 


Inspiration: Debbie H. Silver: Lippincott’s. 

Just Bloomed: Rose H. Lathrop: Century Mag. 

Life : Florence Earle Coates : Lippincott’s. 

Lost Light: Edward S. Martin: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Resurrection: A Sonnet: F. S. Saltus: Belford’s. 
Rounding the Stake-boat: Rev. Walter Mitchell: Harper's. 
Sleep: Thomas Nelson Page: Century. 

Sleep: A Sonnet: William Wordsworth: Harper’s. 

The King’s Diary: John W. Chadwick: Century Mag. 
The Mastery: Katharine Grosjean: The Cosmopolitan. 
The Reason: George Birdseye: Century Magazine. 

The Six Senses: Edwin Royle: Cosmopolitan. 

To Master Anthony Stafford: Thomas Randolph : Harper’s 
Unrest: Nellie T. Kinkead: Belford’s Magazine. 

Vapor and Blue: William Wilfred Campbell: Century. 
Worship: Graham R. Tomson: Scribner’s Magazine. 


Political Science: 

Republican Party Prospects: Justin S. Morrill: Forum. 

Attitude of the French Canadians: Honoré Beaugrand: Forum. 

The Republican and Democratic Parties: J. W. Robb: Belford’s. 

True and False Civil Service Reform: L. F. Ward: Belford’s. 

What is Civil Liberty?: Prof. Wm. G. Sumner: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Religious and Psychic : 

An Explanation to Huxley: Bishop of Peterborough: Pop. Sci. 

Christianity and Agnosticism: Rev. Dr. Henry Wace: Pop. Sci. 

Muscle and Mind: Frances Emily White: Popular Science Mo, 
Sanitary Matters : 

Late Theories Concerning Fever: Dr. Austin Flint : Forum. 

Riding for Health: F. D. Patterson: Outing. 

Some of the Limitations of Medicine: S.S. Burt: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Scientific and Industrial : 

Anti-Darwinism Fallacies: Prof. Geo. J. Romanes: Forum, 

Great American Industries : A Piece of Glass: Harper’s. 

On the Seventh Level: Gayley and Browne : Cosmopolitan. 

Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions : Century. 

The Telegraph of To-day: C. L. Buckingham: Scribner's, 

The World’s Supply of Fuel: W. J. McGee: Forum. 
Sociologic Thought : 

A Study of Suicide: Chas. W. Pilgrim, M.D.: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Domestic Service: Jennie Cunningham Croly: Forum. 

Inland Navigation of the United States: Chas. Barnard: Cent. 

Is American Stamina Declining ?: William Blaikie: Harper's. 

Kinship in Polynesia: C. N. Starcke: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Organizations of the Discontented: Rich. J. Hinton: Forum, 

Railway Maladjustments: Benjamin Reece: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Social Problems : Edward Everett Hale : Cosmopolitan. 

The Better Side of Anglo-mania: H. Price Collier: Forum. 

The Courtesies of Summer Resorts: Anne H. Wharton: Lipp, 

The Speaker’s Power: H. Loomis Nelson: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Temperance Question in India: John F. Hurst: Century. 
Sporting and Recreation : 

A Country Race Meeting: Thomas Blackwell: Outing. 

A Memory of the Thousand Islands: W. Landys: Outing. 

A Pair-oared Crew: Richard M. Hurd: Outing. 

How Cycling Records are Made: ‘‘ Faed”: Outing. 

Lawn Tennis as a Game for Women: Outing. 

Picnicking in the Adirondacks: J. Osgood: Outing. 

Tandem Driving: Illustrated : Cosmopolitan. 

The Care of Dogs: D. Boulton Herrald: Outing. 

The Cruise of a Pilot Boat: W. E. Woods: Outing. 

Trotting Races: H.C. Merwin: Atlantic Monthly. 


Travel and Adventure : 
Clubs of Chicago: Charles Page Bryan: Cosmopolitan. 
Farm-life in China: Adele M. Fielde: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Free Command at the Mines of Kara: Geo. Kennan: Century. 
Going to Shrewsbury: Sarah Orne Jewett: Atlantic Monthly. 
On the Indian Reservation : Frederic Remington : Century. 
Outside the Intrenchment : David Ker: Cosmopolitan. 
Palatial Petersburg : Theodore Child: Harper’s Monthly. 
San Antonio of the Gardens: Thomas A, Janvier: Century. 
The Banks of the Brandywine: Howard M. Jenkins: Harper’s. 
The Ciociari and their Mountains: D. Benton: Outing. 
The Eiffel Tower: Camille Flammarion ; Cosmopolitan. 
The Last Trip in: Mary Hallock Foote: Century. 
Winchester Cathedral; Mrs, Schuyler van Rensselaer; Century. 
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BOOK LIST-WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent : 
Caroline Schlegel and her Friends: Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick: Scribner & Welford, 8vo...............00+- 
Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola: Pasquale Villari: —Two volumes: Scribner & Welford......... 
Madame De Staél: Her friends and her influence: Lady Blennerhassett: Lippincott Co., 3v........... 
The Journal Intime of Henri Frederic Amiel: Translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward: Macmillan & Co., clo. 
The People I’ve Smiled With: Marshall P. Wilder: Cassell & Co., 12mo, cloth.................2-005: 
The Story of William and Lucy Smith: George S. Merriam: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.................. 
Yesterda s with Actors: Catherine Mary Reynolds-Winslow: Popular Edit.: Cupples & Hurd.......... 


Educational and Reference: 
Blunders in Educated Circles Corrected: Thomas Russell Bowden: Dillingham......................+% 
Deductive Logic: St. George Stock: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth. ......... 2. eeeeeee cece ce eeeeee 
Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction: W. A. Wheeler: Houghton, Mifflin & Co................. 
Gem Cyclopedia of Illustrations: Rev. J. G. Vaughan: Cranston & Stowe.......... 22.0.0 cece ee eeees 
Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis: Studies in Style and Invention: John F. Genung: Ginn............ 
Manual of Literature, Historical and Critical: T. Arnold: 6th rev. ed.: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth... 
The Century Dictionary: An Encyclopzdic Lexicon of the English Language: Part I.: Century Co...... 


Fiction of the Month: 
A Woodland Wooing: A Story: Eleanor Putnam: Roberts Bros., 16mo., cloth................-e0ee005 
Antoinette; or, The Marl-Pit Mystery: George Ohnet: Lippincott Co.............. 2.0 cece eee eee eee 
Deacons: William Henry H. Murray: Cupples & Hurd, cloth ............... 2c cece eee cece eens 
Far Away and Long Ago: Frances Anne Kemble: Henry Holt, cloth..................0 ce eeeeeeeees 
Inside Our Gate: Mrs. Christine C. Brush, author of The Colonel’s Opera Cloak: Roberts, 16mo....... 
Miss Eyre from Boston, and Others: Louise Chandler Moulton: Roberts: 16mo, cloth ................ 
Seraphita: Honoré de Balzac: Translated by Kath. Prescott Wormeley: Roberts, 12mo, half Russia.... 
That Frenchman: Archibald Clavering Gunter: Home Pub. Co.: paper, 5oc., cloth...............4++: 
The Devil and I: A Story of To-day: G. W. Dillingham: paper............ 0.0. ee eeeeee cece eeeeees 
The Wrong Box: Robert L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne: Scribner, r2mo, clo............0.0eeeeeee 


fiistorical and National: 

Henry the Seventh: James Gardner: Men of Action Series: Macmillan & Co..............0eeeeeeeee 

Historical Epochs, with a System of Mnemonics: E. A. Fitzsimon: C. E. Merrill & Co.............000. 

History of the Waldenses of Italy: Emilio Comba: Trans. by T. E. Comba: Scribner & Welford....... 

The Beginnings of New England: John Fiske: Houghton, Mifflin & Co...... 2... ccc cece cece e eee cece 

The Heimskringla: The Sagas of the Norse Kings: Samuel Laing: Scribner & Welford, 4 vols.......... 

The Leading Facts of French History: D. H. Montgomery: Ginn & Co.......... cece cece ee eeeneees 

Literary Criticism: 

A History of French Literature: Charles W. Hutson: John B. Alden..............ceeeeeceeeeeceeeee 

The Great English Writers: Truman J. Backus, LL.D., and Helen Dawes Brown: Sheldon & Co........ 

The Jew in English Fiction: Rabbi David Philipson: Robert Clarke Co.: 12mo, cloth ................ 
Miscellaneous Essays : 

Civilization and Progress: John Beattie Crozier: New Edition: Longmans, Green & Co.............. 

Essays Chiefly Literary and Ethical: Aubrey DeVere: Macmillan & Co., r2mo..........2.2-e-eeeeees 

Times and Days: Essays in Romance and History: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, 12mo.............+ 
Natural History Sketches : 

Birds Through an Opera-Glass: Florence A. Merriam: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., clo.......... ...---. 

Up and Down the Brooks: Mary E. Bamford: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. clo.... 2... eee ee cece ee eeee 
Poetry of the Month : 

A Book of Verses: William Ernest Henley: New edition, with additional poems: Scribner & Welford... 

The Cup of Youth and Other Poems: S. Weir Mitchell: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo.............++- 
Religious and Philosophical : 

Clothed with the Sun: The Book of the Illumination: Anna B. Kingsford: Scribner & Welford, r2mo... 

Elementary Psychology: Daniel Putnam: A. S. Barnes & Co., cloth ........--see eee eeee eee eeeeeeees 

Living Questions: Studies in Nature and Grace: Warren Hathaway: Fords, Howard & Hulbert........ 

Progress of Religious Freedom: The History of Toleration Acts: Philip Schaff: Scribner............. 

Studies in the Outlying Fields of Psychic Science: Hudson Tuttle: Holbrook........+..+-++e++ee+ees 
Travel and Adventure : 

Eight Hundred Miles in an Ambulance: Laura Winthrop Johnson: Lippincott, r2mo, cloth............ 

Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco: Joseph Thomson: 68 Illust.: Longmans.............---- 
Sociologic Questions : 

Anarchy and Anarchists: A History of the Red Terror: Michael J. Schaack: F. J. Schulte, Chicago.... 

Is Marriage a Failure?: edited by Harry Quilter, of the Universal Review: Rand, McNally & Co....... 
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CONCERNING CELEBRITIES-AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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Beecher and His Teacher—-The Youth's Companion 
Henry Ward Beecher certainly owed a debt of grati- 
tude to his teacher in mathematics, not only for the 
knowledge acquired through his tuition, but for lessons 
tending to strength of character. He tells this story to 
illustrate the teacher’s method. 

He was sent to the blackboard, and went, uncertain, 
soft, full of whimpering. 

“That lesson must be learned,” said the teacher, in a 
very quiet tone, but with a terrible intensity. All ex- 
planations and excuses he trod under foot with utter 
scornfulness. “I want that problem; I don’t want any 
reasons why I don’t get it,” he would say. 

“T did study it two hours.” 

“That’s nothing tome; I want the lesson. You need 
not study it at all, or you may study it ten hours, just to 
suit yourself. I want the lesson.” 

“Tt was tough for a green boy,” says Beecher, “ but it 
seasoned him. In less than a month I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence, and courage to 
defend my recitations. His cold and calm voice would 
fall upon me in the midst of a demonstration, ‘/Vo /’ 

“JT hesitated, and then wen. back to the beginning, 
and on reaching the same spot again, ‘/Vo /’ uttered with 
the tone of conviction, barred my progress. 

“The next,’ and I sat down in red confusion. 

“ He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but went right on, 
finished, sat down, and was rewarded with ‘ Very well.’ 

“*Why!’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as he did, 
and you said ‘No!’ 

“* Why didn’t you say “ Yes /” and stick to it? It is 
not enough to know your lesson. You must vow that 
you know it. You have learned nothing till you are sure. 
If all the world says “No!” your business is to say 
“Yes! ’’—not only to say “yes” but prove it.’ ” 

Stanley's Wrath—Rev. F. H. Kasson—Christian Union 

The following facts concerning Henry M. Stanley 
have never been in print. They were given to me by 
William Bradford, the marine artist and Arctic explorer. 

In the year 1873 Mr. Bradford, returned from his 
Greenland explorations, was in London publishing his 
sumptuous volume on The Arctic Regions. It was 
brought out under the patronage of Queen Victoria at 
$125 per copy. At this time he met Stanley, who was 
in a towering rage. “ He was just back,” said the artist, 
“from finding Livingstone, and was now very angry at 
the cavalier way in which he had been treated about 
publishing his book through Murray. It seems that 
John Murray was away, and the partner present had 
received Stanley quite nonchalantly, and said he was not 
quite sure whether they could publish his book or not, 
and, anyway, nothing could be done about it until Mr. 
Murray’s return. I said to him, ‘ Mr. Stanley, are you 
particular to have Murray publish your book?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Well, I ca. tell you of some very good publishers, who, 
I think, would be glad to publish it, and that is the firm 
of Sampson Low & Co. They are publishing my book, 
and, I think, would be glad to get hold of yours. If you 
wish, I will see them about it.’ ‘Do so, Mr. Bradford; 
I'll be very glad to have you.’ 

“So I went down and saw Mr. Marston, of the firm, 
and said to him, ‘ Mr. Marston, would you like to publish 
Stanley’s new book on Africa?’ ‘Yes, sir, indeed we 
would; but I thought Murray was going to have it.’ 





‘No, I guess not. Would you like to see Mr. Stanley?’ 
‘Certainly, sir.’ ‘Very well, I’ll bring him down this 
afternoon.’ As I was going out he said, ‘ Mr. Bradford, 
do you suppose that Mr. Stanley is ready to consider an 
offer for his book?’ ‘I think so, sir.’ 

“T took Stanley down to see them, and Mr. Marston 
asked him if he was prepared to consider an offer then 
and there. ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well, Mr. Stanley, we will give 
you $10,000 for it, and a liberal share of the profits.’ 

“T’ll do it,” said Stanley. And a happier man you've 
seldom seen. ‘Now, Mr. Stanley,’ said Mr. Marston, 
‘when can you begin to furnish us copy?’ ‘To-morrow 
morning, sir, and every day thereafter till it’s done.’ 
‘Just one word more, Mr. Stanley. Will you please say 
nothing about this for four weeks? I’ve a special reason 
for asking.’ ‘Yes, sir; that suits me,’ said Stanley. 
And so the bargain was closed, and Sampson Low & 
Marston have been Stanley’s publishers ever since. 

“A few weeks later Stanley went in to see John 
Murray, and the following conversation occurred: ‘ Mr. 
Murray, I’ve come to see about your publishing my 
book. Do you wish to?” ‘Yes, I think that we may 
be able to, Mr. Stanley. But we cannot afford to give 
you much for it, as it is a kind of experiment. But we'll 
publish the book for you, Mr. Stanley.’ 

“* No you won't,’ broke in Stanley, with an oath, and, 
turning on his heel, left the great English publisher as- 
tounded at the young African explorer’s audacity. 

“On another occasion,” says Mr. Bradford, “I was 
sitting at a great banquet of the British Association at 
Brighton. It was in the evening after the ‘African after- 
noon,’ so called. Stanley had been down for a speech 
late in the afternoon, after several English geographers 
had spoken. But I noticed during the second speech, 
by Mr. C. R. Markham, <f the Royal Geogaphical So- 
ciety, that Stanley’s wrath was rising. The speaker, in 
alluding to Livingstone, had just said a word reflecting 
upon him. As soon as Markham was done, Stanley, at 
two bounds, was in the centre of the platform, and, 
leaning forward and stretching out his forefinger with 
concentrated scorn toward Markham, began: ‘ You easy- 
chair geographers, sitting on your cushioned velvet car- 
pets, what do you know about it? Livingstone, after a 
long, arduous, perilous march, says: “I think I have 
found the sources of the Nile.” But you from the se- 
clusion of your libraries, declare: “We know that he 
has not.” What right have you to decide such a ques- 
tion?’ And then he gave it tothem hot. And yet in 
fifteen minutes he had them all, ladies and gentlemen, 
on their feet crying, ‘Hear, hear, hear!’ Even the 
Emperor Napoleon, who was present with the Empress 
Eugenie, arose and handed Stanley their card. I tell 
you, Stanley was the most scathing man I ever listened 
to when he was mad over Livingstone. 

“So, in the evening, before going to the banquet, I 
said to him, ‘ Now, Stanley, keep your temper. Don’t 
disgrace yourself. Don’t say a word to-night.’ For I 
knew this yery Markham was going to preside. Well, 
Stanley promised that he wouldn’t say one word. But 
they placed him at Markham’s right hand. I sat across 
the table where I could see him. Pretty soon I noticed 
that he and Markham were talking earnestly. Then the 
bulldog look came into Stanley’s face. And then he 
jumped up and off he went, wild with anger. 
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“Tt seems that Markham had urged him to speak, but 
Stanley had declined, when the following conversation 
ensued: ‘But, Mr. Stanley, you must speak. That is 
the purpose for which they invited you here.’ ‘Is that 
the reason they invited me here?’ ‘Certainly, Mr. 
Stanley; we expect you to favor us with a speech.’ 
‘Well, I won’t. But’—thrusting his hand deep into his 
pocket—‘here’s a guinea for my dinner.’ And off he 
stalked in a towering rage, heeding no explanations.” 

Playing to one Man—Louisville Courier Journal 

J. K. Emmet, the popular comedian, was once asked to 
how large an audience he had ever performed. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he replied. “There were 
nearly 1,500 persons in the Grand Opera House last 
evening. Of course, as it was the first night, some of it 
was paper. But my share of the receipts was more than 
$800—that is 60 per cent of the gross receipts at the 
box office. I think I played to over 2,000 people in 
London once. The smallest audience I ever had was in 
Columbus, Ohio. The afternoon business was at its 
lowest ebb when I struck the town. After two or three 
performances the posters announced a matinée. I went 
to the theatre at two o’clock that afternoon, and found 
my company skylarking, behind the curtain, in their 
every-day suits. 
was just one man in the theatre. I went behind the 
curtain and requested the company to dress. 

“ ‘Great Cesar, Joe,’ said one of them, ‘ you ain’t going 
to play to that one man, are you?’ ‘Yes, I am, he paid 
his money, and he shall have his money’s worth.’ 

“T told them that the performance must go on as usual, 
and I warned each one that any attempt to guy the 
audience, or any failure to play a part in full, would be 
the signal for a discharge. Well, the orchestra played 
the overture, and the curtain rose. I walked down to 
the footlights. I invited the audience to come forward 
and take a front seat, where he could see and be seen. 
He thanked me, and settled down in the front row. I 
suggested that a little generous applause thrown in, 
where the actors deserved it, would serve to inspirit 
them, and warm them to their work. He seemed to 
appreciate the situation, and agreed to give all the en- 
couragement that he thought we deserved. The per- 
formance began. I don’t think I ever played better. 
At the close of the second act, the manager entered the 
theatre. He had been out for a walk. He seemed 
dumbfounded at seeing the house brilliantly lighted, and 
the orchestra playing soberly to one man. But he was 
more astonished when the curtain rose and the per- 
formance was resumed with as much unconcern as 
though there were a thousand dollars in the house. But 
he had an eye to business. He sent word to the news- 
paper reporters, and half a dozen of them arrived in time 
for the last act. No actor ever received better criti- 
cisms. Some of them were over a column long. It 
turned out that the audience was the owner of a copper 
mine in Michigan, and very wealthy. On the following 
night he gave the whole company a banquet at a lead- 
ing hotel. He entertained us as handsomely as we had 
entertained him, and we parted with mutual regrets. 

“Just a year afterward I announced another matinée 
at Columbus. It was well advertised, and the house 
was packed to suffocation. I took in over $1,200. My 
sense of duty to that one man, who had invested the 
sum of half a dollar, had returned a golden harvest.” 

Mark Twain and the Compositor—New York Sun 

“No,” said Mark Twain as he sat in his room at the 

Murray Hill Hotel and dreamily watched the smoke 
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from the pipe which he was puffing. “No; I would not 
say that it was the best thing that I ever wrote, but I 
remember that I was pretty proud of it at the time and 
was decidedly disappointed when it didn’t come out the 
next day. I didn’t know until you told me that the 
story had ever reached this part of the country. But 
you haven’t got it just right; it wasn’t the foreman at 
all; it was a fool of a compositor who ruined the story. 
Poor devil! I suppose he is dead now, and it doesn’t 
much matter what we say about his stupidity. But he 
was certainly an awful fool. 

“You have one part of it right,” continued the hu- 
morist. “It happened when I was a reporter on the 
Virginia City Enterprise. I was assigned to report a 
dinner given by a party of some of the most notoriously 
hard drinkers in town, and Virginia City was not sup- 
porting many temperance unions at that time. Every- 
body knew that the dinner was going to resolve itself 
into a glorious drunk, and the result proved that every- 
body was right. Of course, I didn’t want to be too hard 
on the boys in reporting their dinner, and yet, as a 
truthful reporter, I had to give the public to understand 
just what had taken place there. In a happy moment I 
conceived the idea of conveying this information in a 
delicate way without really saying that all hands were 
drunk. My plan was to begin my report in the regular 
cut-and-dried way. After giving a few sentences in this 
way I grew a little more careless in my style. Gradu- 
ally I became more and more mixed up in my language, 
until at last the words were written without any real or 
apparent connection with each other. I tried my best 
to give the reader the idea that as I wrote the report I 
became more and more intoxicated, until I wound up in 
a stupidly drunken condition. I was greatly interested 
in carrying out this plan as well and naturally as I could, 
and when after an hour’s hard work the report was fin- 
ished I felt that I had written the very funniest thing 
that had ever appeared in that paper. The copy went 
out without being read, and the first part of it was set 
up just as I had written it. 

“The fool compositor got hold of the last part, and, 
of course, couldn’t make head or tail of it. Instead of 
setting it up as he found it and leaving the rest to the 
proof-reader or editor, he made up his mind that I had 
really been drunk when I wrote it. He was a kind- 
hearted man, and he never liked to see one of the boys 
in trouble. So he calmly proceeded to change my copy 
and put in little connecting words so as to make sense 
of it. It was all done with the kindest intention in the 
world. He didn’t want to see me discharged for being 
drunk. Then he destroyed my copy so that it couldn’t 
be brought in evidence of my damning guilt. 

“T wouldn’t care to say how fearfully disappointed I 
was when I picked up the Enterprise the next day and 
looked for my funny report. It was as coldly stupid as 
a ten-year-old Patent Office report. I wept scalding 
tears and left the office. On the street I met the com- 
positor who had taken such pains to fix my story for me. 
He looked so happy when he told me how he had been 
the means of keeping me out of trouble with the man- 
agers of the paper that I hadn’t the heart to tell him 
what a fool he actually was. I was sorry afterward 
that I didn’t do so, however, for I discovered that for 
years he told the story of how he had saved me from 
disgrace in half of the newspaper offices west of the 
Mississippi River. He was an old man and so I think 
that he must, be dead by this time. If he isn’t he is 
probably telling his version of the story yet.” 
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THE IMPENDING NATIONAL FLORAL CAMPAIGN! 





Which shall be the National Flower of Ameriwa?—Have you Voted ? 


Which shaH be the national flower of America? This is 
a question that is now exciting wide-spread interest. Thou- 
sands have already voted on it, and within the next fort- 
night it is safe to say that from ten to twenty thousand 
people all over the United States will register their choice. 

It is a curious fact that America has no one national 
flower, like the shamrock of Ireland, the rose of Eng- 
land, or the thistle of Scotland. The discussion on 
this subject was begun in the Boston Daily Globe, 
May 13th, 1888, by a signed editorial from the pen of 
Jean Kincaid. Since that time the discussion has spread 
all over the country and the English papers even have 
taken the matter up. It was felt that so important 
a matter should surely be left to the free choice of the 
American people themselves, but how to arrange for a 
vote has been the perplexing question. Mr. Prang, of 
Christmas-card fame, recently hit upon a novel expedient, 
which he offered as worthy of a trial. It met an instan- 
taneous and general acceptance, and the choice of a 
national flower for America is now being decided through 
the medium of the booksellers, newsdealers, and station- 
ers of the country by means of Prang’s Artistic Souvenir, 
entitled, Our National Flower. This Souvenir is an 
exquisite little volume, with pictures of the two leading 
floral candidates, each of which pleads in charming verse 
and lovely colors its own cause for a national choice. 
A short history of the contest is printed on the last page 
and a postal vote is inclosed ready for mailing, only 
requiring to be filled out by the voter. The result of 
the vote will be published from time to time in the lead- 
ing papers, and the final choice will be announced by 
mail to every voter after Dec. 31st next, at which date 
the polls will close. The price of the beautiful little 
volume, including vote, is only twenty-five cents, and is 
sold by all the leading booksellers and stationers. 

In looking over the names of those who have already 
voted, it is interesting to notice the choice of various 


prominent persons on the lists:—Clergymen have voted 
very extensively for the mayflower, although Dr. Philip 
Brooks, of Boston, has cast his vote for the golden rod, 
as also has Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York. Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, the great Unitarian preacher, has voted for 
the laurel. Joseph Cook sends in his vote for the 
golden rod. So does that other great reformer, Dr. 
Howard Crosby. Rev. Brooke Herford, the famous 
English preacher, votes for the golden rod and Lyman 
Abbott for the mayflower. 

Authors have voted queerly. A letter in the familiar 
hand of John G. Whittier is recorded for the golden rod. 
James Parton votes for the golden rod, and the gifted 
author of John Ward, Preacher (Margaret Deland) casts 
a vote for the laurel. Harriet Beecher Stowe votes for the 
golden rod and E. L. Godkin wants the mayflower. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps votes the golden-rod ticket. The 
famous woman’s suffragist, Lucy Stone, votes for the 
golden rod also. 

T. V. Powderly has found time in his busy life to vote 
on the national flower question and his choice is the 
golden rod. John Fiske favors the mayflower and Judge 
Noah Davis the golden rod. A peculiar interest attaches 
to the choice of leading actors and actresses. Edwin 
Booth votes for the golden rod. Minnie Palmer chooses 
the forget-me-not, and Fanny Davenport votes for the 
golden rod. Robert Mantell is down for the mayflower 
and Lawrence Barrett for the golden rod. It will be seen 
that a very great number of people have already voted. 
Every one should be sure to vote immediately after read- 
ing this announcement. It will be something to be proud 
of in all your after-life that you were among those who 
contributed to the selection of a national flower, and it 
is safe to say that unless you vote this very day, you may 
lose the chance of influencing the result, for it is hard to 
remember these many matters in our busy life. Thou- 
sands will vote on this question the coming fortnight. 





“ Refused:” Lineville (Ala.) Democrat: 

A man living in Clay, who owes us over two years’ 
subscription, put his paper back in the post-office last 
week marked “refused.” We have heard of many mean 
men. There is the man who used the wart on his neck 
for a collar button, the one who pastured a goat on his 
grandmother’s grave, the one who stole coppers from a 
dead man’s eyes, the one who got rich by giving his five 
children a nickel each to go to bed without supper and 
then stealing the nickel after the children were asleep; 
but for pure downright meanness the man who will take 
a paper for years, mark it “refused,” and then stick it 
back into the post-office, is entitled to the first premium. 





The Small “e”—Washington Post: 

Wee ar haveing eny amount of troubl with th miserabl 
littl letter “e.” It seems determined to spoil our cal- 
culations. It pops into words where we have no in- 
tention of putting it and it pops out of words where 
we most want it to appear. Only last week, when we 
had something to say about the word “ diplomate,” the 
measly little “e” absented itself from the word in two or 
three places elsewhere in the paper, and made us feel as 
mean as if we had reached in the dark for a cookey and 


run our arm to the elbow into a jar of preserves. But 
that is not the worst of it. We can bear our own woes 
with some little grace, or we are more or less accustomed 
to them, but the vicious little “e” has now taken to as- 
saulting our friends and helpers. Mr. Samuel Yorke At 
Lee, in a learned communication about words to yester- 
day’s Postscripts, tried to say that “decennium ” is the 
proper word to use where “decade” is commonly mis- 
used. Was Mr. At Lee permitted to say what he meant? 
Notatall. The dratted “e” metamorphosed, transmuted 
or metempsychosed itself in an “a” and set Mr. At Lee 
up as one who says “decannium™” signifies a period of 
ten years. We are going to talk to this letter “e.” We 
are going to plead with it, threaten it; yea, we are going 
to yank it out of its socks and kick it up through its collar 
if it doesn’t quit treating our friends in this manner. 


Keya Paha (Neb.) Press: 

If there is a lingering doubt in your mind as to whether 
there is sufficient local news in this issue to make it in- 
teresting reading, please bear in mind the fact that we are 
located in a town of 200 inhabitants, twenty-five miles 
from a railroad, and that until three weeks ago the acting 
editor never set his No. 11 foot inside the limits of your 
beautiful town or county. 

















